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FOREWORD 


Dr. li. D. Shukla, M.A.. Pli.D., has done me ihe honoiii 
of asking me to write a foreword to this work, which is a 
revised version of liis tliesis for the Ph.D. degree of the Agra 
University. I do so with particular pleasure because it 
seems to me that j)oliiical piety clamours for a due recogni¬ 
tion of the national services of the Indian “Moderates” or 
Liberals which Dr. Shukla has attempted in this work. 

I am sure that discerning readers will lind Dr. Shukla’s 
work to be a valuable addition to the extant literature on the 
political history o( India during the period under survey in 
the work. So far as 1 am aware, no integrated account of the 
origins of Indian Liberalism, their ideology, their contri¬ 
butions to the political thinking and activity of the period 
has been attempted before him. 1 here are of course scores 
of works—monographs, biographies, collections of speeches 
and writings of the moderate” leaders, and constitutional 
histories. But Dr. Shukla has concentratctl on the work ol 
the Indian Liberals as a gi'oup of political workers, and has, 
in my humble opinion, made a fair and just assessment of 
their services to the nation. I have no doubt that no student 
of the political history of the period can afford to ignore the 
work even though he might differ from any of Dr. Shukla’s 
conclusions. 

The importance of the Liberal contribution to free 
India's constitutional and political structure is apparent from 
the fact that we still maintain a close political relationship 
with Great Britain, our constitution is based on most of the 
ideas clear to the Indian Liberals, and the bulk of the poli- 
tically-conscious citizens of India want basically to move 
along the lines chalked out by the Liberals. Where the 
Republic of India differs from that ideology is in its effort 
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to establish a “Socialist Pattern of Society” in the counti 7 . 
It is still doubtful, though, how far the Congress can cany 
the country along with it in the realisation of these aims. 
The recent foundation of the “Swatantra” party, and indeed, 
the entire body of “Independents” in Indian politics to-day, 
represent the old ‘Liberal’ point of view in all fundamental 
aspects. 

I think that both scholars and the general reader will 
find much of value in Dr. Shukla’s work, and woidd welcome 
its additio]] to our current political literature. 


/u,w 26. 1959 





PREFACE 


The present generation in India is apt to discount the 
sendees of the liberal leaders of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress before lltc Gandhian era who had placed India on the 
road to political freedom. There is the same danger of 
their services as ministers and mediators since 1920 being 
relegated to the limbo of history as the inconsccpiential 
vapourings of the stooges of British Imperialism. 

A comprehensive survey of the activities of these Liberal 
jiioneers and heralds of Indian Swaraj was, therefore, not 
only desirable but overdue to aetjuire a proper perspective 
for the study of India’s recent social and political histoiy. 
The present book is an humble attempt in this direction. 
It is the revised version of my thesis for the Ph.D. degree of 
the Agra University. The thesis was approved in 1955, but 
owing to certain unavoidable circumstances it could not see 
the light till now. It is hoped that this objective attempt at 
an assessment of the Liberal contribution to India’s struggle 
for freedom and her national reconstruction would be found 
helpful for the purpose. 

In this work of piecing together the history of the 
I.iberal Party, 1 have received great help from Sri K. C. Bhat- 
nagar until lately Secretary of the U. P. Legislative A.ssembly 
who very kindly permitted me to w^ork in the Assembly 
library and made all necessary reports available to me. I can 
never forget the help which 1 received from the late Sri S. R. 
Bajpai, the Secretary of the Servants of India Society, ,\llaha- 
bad. He very kindly allowed me the free use of the Servants 
of India Society Library, Allahabad. He handed over the keys 
of the library to me to work there and lent me ungrudging!) 
40 to 50 books at a time to take home for more leisurely use. 
In him I have found the true ‘Serv'^ant’ of the Society founded 
by Gokhalc in 1905. My thanks are due also to the authori¬ 
ties of the Lucknow University Library, Imadudaullah Public 
Library, Lucknow, S. 1. S. library, Lucknow, Allahabad 
University Library, Allahabad Public Library, Leader Press 
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l ibrary, MhU.h.d, S„io,ul Ubrnry. Q,km„ and ,„hc, 
local llbraiics for their leady help in supplying me with the 
wecemiv material 


I am grateful to the late Aeharya Narcndra Deva, Dr. H. 
N. Kunzru. ex-lustice P. N. Sapru, Mr. R. Zutshi, the editor 
of the Leader, Mr. K. P. Kaul. the late Di . Rrijemlra Swarup, 
M.L.C. for giving me some first hand information about the 
ia’beral Party and its work. 

I am deeply indebted to Dr. Isliwari Prasad, Professor 
Emeritus of the Allahabad University, Dr. M. P. Shartna of 
the Nagpur University. Dr. Nand Lai Chatterjee of the 
Lucknow University for theii valuable suggestions tvhieh I 
have utilized in this work. My gi'ateful thanks arc also due 
to Principal L. C. Tandon of niy college who helped me at 
every step generously itt the completion of this work. 

I must finally express my gratituile to my supervisor 
and guide, Prof. Kali Shnaker Bhalnagar, under whose foster¬ 
ing care I have been able to accomplish this task. Without 
his ungrudging help and guidance, my task would have been 
more diffcult than it has been; and 1 am not indulging in any 
more formality in expressing my gratitude to him. 1 am 
f urther grateful to him for his condescending to write a 
foreword to this book. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor S. R. Misra, M.A. and 
Shri S. N. P. Jaiswal, M.A. of English and Geography depart¬ 
ments respectively and Shri H. M. Garg for their kind assis¬ 
tance in the preparation of the index of this book. 

I must also express my gratitude to Sri H. Ghosh, the 
Managing Director of the Indian Pres.s, Allahabad for his 
voluntarily undertaking, and showing personal interest in, 
the publication of this book. 

I ajiologise to readers in general for certain spelling mis¬ 
takes left out probably ow'ing to inadvertent proof-reading 
and it is wdth this end in vdew that an errata is being 
aflixed. 


Kani'ur 
October, 19.59 


B. D. Shukla 
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CHAI'TER I 


IM RODUC riON 

Evolution oi Modern I i(>rralism and its Creed : 

This work is an attempt to assess the part that 
the Indian Liberal Party (1918—1948) played in the recent 
social and political history' of India. The Indian Liberals, or 
‘Moderates’ as they hesan to be called alter 1907, functioned 
as a self-contained political party front 1918* and. so to 
speak, faded out of existence in 1948—49, but their social 
and ftolitical activities dated from long before 1918. They 
inheiitcd a tradition and a mission tvdiich hat e an unbroken 
histoi ) from Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
Further, they dretv their inspiration from the contemporary' 
Liberal thought of Europe generally and of Great Britain in 
particular, although their actual program of work was neces¬ 
sarily diffeient from that of their British counterparts. The 
first three chapters of the book have, therefore, been devoted 
seriatim to an introductory study of the evolution of Modern 
Liberalism, the genesis of Indian liberalism from the days 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy onwards, and an assessment of the 
formative influences that shaped Indian Liberalism as a poli¬ 
tical force from its earliest stirrings down to the end of the 
19th century. 

The subject-matter of Chapters 11 R: HI of the present 
work has been studied by many scholars as part of the general 
national and political development of the country since the 
first War of Independence. It is hoped, however, that the 

* The party adopted the designation of the “National Liberal 
P'edeiation of India” in 1919 at the second session lield in Calcutta: 
vide Resolution H, para 2, Report N.L.F. 1936, Appendix F., pp. 
111-112. 
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re-evaluation made herein, from the specific standpoint of 
this book, will clarify, slightly differently and afresh, the 
pregnant role played by the Indian Liberals in the social and 
political life of India during the contemporary phase of its 
history. 

Liberalism may be defined as an attitude of mind and 
a way of life which seeks for more and more of freedom for 
the individual in his personal and social activity.* I his 
(|uest would appear to be ingrained in human nature itself. 
Two innate urges—one towards freedom, and-the other to¬ 
wards domination—reveal thewsclvcs in the conduct ol the 
individual and the life of society and act and react on each 
other. The urge to freedom is activated by the power of 
reason and that tOAvards domination by the energy of 
egoism. The struggle is constant; at limes, it may be dormant 
but it is never non-existent, only its detection may be difficult. 
Social and political progress means, in the last analysis, the 
achievement of an equilibrium between these two forces in 
society. This is always a relative thing, and this fact points to 
the eternal nature of the struggle. 

This struggle between freedom and authority has been 
active since times immemorial. Force and authority cons¬ 
titute the very warp and woof of the State. Whether in 
classical antiquity or in medieval feudalism or in the modern 
age, the State has ever had for its basis an authoritarian order. 
To resolve the rigidity of this order and to restore to the in¬ 
dividual the full plentitude of initiative and enterprise has 
been the persistent endeavour of the liberal spirit. Its 
attacks on authoritarianism have been diverse in form and 
heterodox in origins, but have always been coloured by the 
basic thought of the age in tvhich they have been operative. 

* "... .it is directly related to freedom; for it came as the foe of 
privilege conferred on any class in the community by virtue of birth 
or creed.” Harold J. Laski: The Rise of European Liberalism, Allen 
& Unwin, 2nd impression, 1947, p. 15. 
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In other words, the liberal process has employed the weapons 
of the age for combating the wrongs of the age. The cake 
of custom’ has always been broken by the force of timely in¬ 
novation. 

The Liberal’ .spirit has also been co extensive with life. 
No branch of human thought and activity has been beyond 
the ambit of its influence. It has affected religion, science, 
ethics, philosophy, politics and indeed all that relates to 
human life and work. Negatively, it has functioned in 
evoking doubt and suspicion against the established, ortho¬ 
dox routine of life and work. It has refused to believe in 
the validity of anything simply because it is hallowed by 
tradition and accepted by current conformity. It has in¬ 
voked the aid of reason in the proving of a particular rite, 
custom, dogma or creed. Positively, it has initiated ways 
and ushered in methods that have placed new value upon 
old familiar things and has often interpreted new innova¬ 
tions in terms of old ideas. This dual function of liberalism 
has helped man to evolve new policies in politics, exalt new 
values in philosophy, develop new techniques in science and 
economics, to attempt new interpretations in ethics, or to 
introduce new vogues in literature and the fine arts. 

Further, the liberal spirit has not been limited to any 
particular clime, country, race or religion, though its growth 
has been slow or fast in harmony with the circumstances of 
different stages of their evolution. In the present chapter 
we shall endeavour to seek the origin and giowtii of modern 
Liberalism in the West and try to analyse its distinctive 
features. 

The Renaissance: d’he Renaissance may be regarded 
as the first prominent landmark in the evolution of European 
Liberalism in modern times. The revival of (ireek (and 
later, Latin) studies, the introduction of the printing press, 
the Mariner’s compa.ss and Gunpowder, the revived study 
of physical sciences—all served to herald fundamental 
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changes in European society. Higher learning now spread 
to classes other than the clergy and the new studies stimu¬ 
lated criticism of and bred doubt in dogma and tradition. 
The new science began slowly to unload the European mind 
of the deadweight of superstition and blind beliefs, and 
helped to establish the reign of rational law in the realm of 
Nature. I'he study of Plato and Aristotle, Herodotus and 
Homer, Plutarch and Pliny gave a netv orientation to the 
European mind, and a new slant on the universe to the 
thinkers of the time. The neo-pagan outlook’ upon man, 
nature and God, secular and lationalistic in its implications, 
began to transform European thought and to provide new 
titemes for contemporary litterateurs and artists. 'Ehe 
Renaissance imparted a rare brilliance and an uncommon 
splendour to the architecture, painting, music and literature 
ol the Age as acquaintance with Classical Art spread in 
European countries. 

'f/ie Geographical Discoveries: While these new forces 
began slowly to undermine feudal society in Europe, two 
offshoots of the Renaissance, namely, the geographical dis¬ 
coveries and the Reformation, further quickened the pace 
of change. The Geographical discoveries of the 15th and 
16th centuries widened the horizons of knowledge by ac¬ 
quainting the Europeans wdth a bewildering diversity of 
human laws, customs and institutions and a vast amount ol 
purely physical and biological facts. 

They created ‘Oceanic’ commerce and increased the 
wealth and social influences of the mercantile classes. In 
the words of Prof. Laski, “no factor was more potent than 
geographical discovery in persuading men that institutions 
are by no means unchangeable and that the human will is 
itself a factor in the making of a change’’.^ Men began to 
acquire the habit of tolerance for unfamiliar customs and 

^Article on “The Rise of Liberalism” in the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, Vol. I, p. 104. 
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institutions and of critical and comparative assessment of 
their own by the light of reason. Further, this expansion 
of Europe and the commercial and political rivalries that 
it created, led to the break-up of the ‘respublica Christiana' 
and assisted at the birth of the modern nation-states’ of 
Europe. The age of colonial conflicts favoured absolute 
monarchies, such as in Tudor England, Bourbon France, 
and Hapsburg Spain. In Churcli and Stale alike, national¬ 
ism became a po werful and self-conscious force. Side by 
side with these d vdopments the new colonialism and com¬ 
mercialism also enhanced the importance, the influence and 
the demands of the new commercial classes. The emergence 
of this new ‘bourgeoisie’ as a political factor deserves closer 
attention, and will be dealt with later. 

ITus, the Renaissance is the primary background of 
modern European Liberalism. Hie rational outlo<A, which 
is its very heart-beat, began to characterise all social and 
intellectual thinking now. In place of taking things on 
ecclesiastical authority, men began now to trust more to the 
methods of observation, comparison and experiment and to 
sift the knowledge thus gained by the light of reason. 
“ I'here were thus present all the solvents required for the 
final rejection of medievalism. To abolish Providence was 
to throw man back upon himself. To throw him back thus 
was to insist that reason must know no bounds to the empire 
it investigates. Once that is argued, the way lies open for 
the emergence of the liberal spirit.”' 

The Reformation: The impulse generated by the 
Renaissance assumed newer forms in Northern Europe. In 
Germany, Luther converted the Renaissance into the Refor¬ 
mation. In France, apart from the new literature to ivhich 
it gave birth, the new spirit expressed itself in a life of gaiety 
and latitudinarianism in secular society but in Calvinism 

* Article on “The Rise of Liberalism” in the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, Vol. I, p, 106 (Laski). 
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among the religious-minded. In England, it gave birth lo 
the Anglican Church. I’he religious controversies that the 
birth of the new churches occasioned on the one hand bet¬ 
ween each of them and the Roman Catholic Church, and on 
the other between them inter se, weakened the hold of dogma 
on men’s minds, and in the final analysis, popularised the 
appeal to reason. After almost a century of intellectual 
and military clashes between them its final outcome was the 
acceptance of tlie principle of religious toleration as an 
inevitable condition of peaceful civic existence. Thus, in 
the words of Prof. Laski, Liberalism came to be “the younger 
and unwanted child of the Reformation”.^ 

Further, the Reformation gathered to itself and incor¬ 
porated many other revoluntionary' tendencies. ‘‘It was also 
a revolt of the laity against clerical tutelage; a rebellion of 
the individual against authority: a rising of emancipated 
human reason against tradition and convention; a protest 
of the national conscience of man against corruption of the 
Roman penitential system; an attack of the secular power 
upon the accumulated wealth of the religious. 

The Reformation also thus promoted a liberal temper 
in European minds, it indirectly contributed to the adop¬ 
tion of toleration in the realm of faith, and to the rational 
(liscussion of the secular problems of the day. Several con¬ 
temporary writers essayed to formulate their views in the 
form of Utopias. More’s “Utopia” (1596) painted an ima¬ 
ginary picture of community of property, state-controlled 
family life, religious toleration and liberal education for all. 
Similarly, Andreae’s “Christianopolis” (1619), Bacon’s “New 
Atlantis” (1627), Canipanella’s “City of the Sun” (1637) 
and Harrington’s “Oceana” (1656) advocate the spread of 

^Article on “The Rise of Liberalism” in the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, Vol. I, p. 103. Also, “The Rise of European 
Liberalism” by the same author, p. 30. 

“ Hearnshaw’s article on “Renaissance and Reformation” in 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. I, pp. 93-94. 
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education, talk of model city states, give the first inkling of 
the ‘economic interpretation of history,’ stress the impor¬ 
tance of economic efjuality for the establishment of political 
democracy and anticipate diverse ideas relating to property, 
liberty, state acti\’ity, philosophy and social behaviour that 
formed the basis for thinkers of the succeeding generations. 

Emergence of the Bourgeoisie: One result of this fer¬ 
ment of ideas and appearance of new institutions and acti¬ 
vities in this agf was the emergence of the middle class in 
the J7th century. This class steadily grew conscious of its 
power. It was no longer poor either. Under the teachings 
of Protestantism in general and of Calvinism in particular, 
it began to live a simple frugal life unlike tlie spend-thrift 
nobility. The geographical discoveries and the resultant 
expansion of commerce placed this class in a position of 
vantage which impelled them to secure more and more poli¬ 
tical power. 

This political ambition is discernible in the two revo¬ 
lutions—the Dutch and the English. It was essential for the 
growth of the middle class that royal despotism should be 
liquidated. It could prosper only under the benign shelter 
of constitutionalism. Religious toleration was essential for it 
because without it their property was insecure. It was in the 
interest of this class that the powers of the king were limited 
lest it should be crushed under heavy royal taxation. It was 
also necessary for its grotNTh that the powers of the aristocracy 
were liquidated and that there should be peace and freedom 
of individual enterprize. So, for the establishment of the 
new economic order, a secular state was a pre requisite. 
This lent a ‘liberal’ tone to politics in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. As education became more wide-spread through 
newspapers, periodicals, libraries, reading rooms, nev^ aca¬ 
demies and universities, etc., this tendency grew stronger. 
Much of the literature of the age was written to deride the 
nobleman and exalt the middle class. Thus the growth and 
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development of the middle class are inseparably intertwined 
with the evolution of modem Liberalism. 

The Glorioits Revolution: The Glorious Revolution 
of England (1688) marks the next definite stage in the growth 
of Liberalism not only in the history' of England but that of 
(he whole continent. The Revolution rid England of 
monarchical despotism without ridding her of the monarchy. 
It gace supreme power to Parliament. Tt was Parliament 
tvhich invited William ITT and Mary to take up the reigns 
of the Government. Pv the Act of 1701, the Parliament 
established its sutiremacv further bv deciding the line of 
succession to the throne of England. Above all. the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688 set up a naimn.al liberal tradition, since the 
(wo political parties whicli divided the .state, tvere committed 
to seitlinv their disputes bv means of arts of Parliament 
rather than by resort to arms as in the lands beyond the 
F.nglidt Channel. 

This great historical event laid also the beginning of 
His Majesty’s Opposition and the Cabinet System. The 
two-j;arty system is largely the fruit of this Revolution—the 
majority being in the control of the Government and the 
minoiitv in Opposition. Tt had a great legal significance. 
The work of opposing the Government was not to be looked 
upon as an act of treason and hence punishable with drastic 
measures, but it was to be a part of the legal frame-w'ork of the 
state. The Cabinet system nurtured during the regime of 
.Sir Robert Walpole (1721—1743) was another constitutional 
i'uiovation of the age. and it began to function now in the 
name of the king as the Government, gradually sapping his 
powers and reducing him to a figurehead. This ultimate 
acceptance of constitutional changes and the gradual growth 
of the liberty of the press, speech and faith made the con- 
temporatw thinkers of the Continent agape with wonder and 
admiration, and England became the Utopia of their poli¬ 
tical dreams throughout the 18th century. The French 
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Liberals like Voltaire and Montesquieu went to England to 
study the English Constitution and hailed England as the 
land of the free. 

With the Glorious Revolution of 1688 the Liberal 
Movement ’eached a stage from where it can be studied 
under various specific aspects so as to stress its distinctive 
features. An attempt will be made in the following pages 
to assess how far Lih* rilism influenced the various sections 
of the Communitv in ih .* 18th century. 

Lihnnlism of the Aristocracy: The Parliament as 
sliaped hv the Re\’olution of 1688 was almost exchtsivelv 
n'.nnned hv the landed aristocracy. The two political panics 
of the day—the Whigs and Tories—both belonged to the 
same social class, and they were divided only bv a difference 
of emphasis on various national institutions or the possible 
tempo of social change. So. neither suffered anv loss bv 
the Revolution. 

The Parliament, under the control of the landed aristo¬ 
cracy, passed many acts for the benefit of their class, such as 
the corn laws and the Enclosure acts of the l^th century.^ 

Rut it also tried to foster trade and commerce and 
expand British colonies in the interests of merchants and 
traders. Both Sir Robert Walpole and William Pitt the 
elder ’tvorked for the economic prosperity of the country'— 
the former by keeping peace with foreign po^vers and the 
latter by his vigorous imperialism. This ‘national’ eco¬ 
nomic and commercial policy of the state proved conduciA C 
to the prosperity of the mercantile classes and they felt grati¬ 
fied. The masses, however, had not yet realised the signi¬ 
ficance of these constitutional changes, nor were they directly 
affected by them. 

1 "Seventy enclosure acts were passed for the benefit of landed 
aristocrats between (1700—1760) and during the first 33 years 
of the reign of George III (1760—1793) 855 such acts were passed." 
"A Political History of Modern Europe” by Hayes, Vol. I, p. 462. 

F. 2 
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The political philosopher of aristocratic Liberalism at 
that time was Locke who frankly asserted that the object of 
his “Tavo Treatises of Government” was “to establish the 
throne of oiir great Restorer, our present king William III, 
and make good his title in the consent of the people.”’ For 
this purpose he had to initiate a theory of the state in har¬ 
mony with the settlement made by the Revolution—a sove¬ 
reign created by law, the rights of the people, religious 
toleration and freedom o( individual enterprize. This he 
achieved by his peculiar version of the social contract. 

Locke had no belief in despotic authority or in the 
theory of divine right or in Republicanism, but liked to 
retain kingship under certain restrictions. He wanted to 
give legislative powers to the rejnesentalivcs of the people 
and executive powers to the king, the foimer being, in his 
view, more important than the latter. To him the criterion 
of good government was that all its acts should be compa¬ 
tible with the natural rights of men. 

In the realm of religion, Locke favoured toleration, but 
under certain conditions. If any religion was a menace to 
the social order of the country, it could be suppressed by 
force. It was on this basis that he declined to grant tole¬ 
ration to the Catholics who believed in an extra-territorial 
allegiance, and to Muslims whose religious views did not 
fit in with the frame-work of European society. On no 
other account was he prepared to permit the use of force in 
imposing any particular religious views on others. He held 
no truck with Theocracy, and .so the magistrate could not 
do any thing to minister to the spiritual needs of the people. 
Religion was to him a purely jjersonal affair. This is the 
beginning of the principle of freedom of conscience which 
is a precursor of secular government. 

1 Quoted in “The Rise of Liberalism” by Laski in Ency. Social 
Sciences, Vol. I, p. 112. 
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The fathers of the American Revolution were pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the ’ ie s of Locke and they in turn 
influenced the French Rcr .-hition. Thus the Lockian con¬ 
tribution U) Liberalism is the threefold rational basis of 
society, vi/ , the doctrin [ natural rights, the consent of the 
people in government ,id secularism. 

The French Rnm i^ion and Middle Class Liberalism: 
In the gnat age of Lo i s XIV, France had made no headway 
towards constitution;, government as then established in 
England and Holland. But after 1685, the French system was 
beginning to betray incteasingly signs of decay. I’he writ¬ 
ings of Saint Simon, Fenelon, Vanban and odicrs focussed 
public attention on its defects and essayed to convert public 
opinion to their views. When peaceful means failed, the 
inherent urge of Liberalism clashed violently with authori¬ 
tarianism and the result was the Revolution of 1789. 
Harold Laski succinctly sums up the situation in one sen¬ 
tence;, “The failure of French Liberalism in the 17th century 
to secure institutional expression is the essential cause of the 
break-down in 1789.”^ 

lire Commercial Revolution of the 17th century had 
created the botngeoisie’ class which steadily grew in wealth 
and this class became the driving force of the movement to 
overhaul the French Ancient Regime and replace it by a 
libci'al social and jiolitical order. The French ‘Philosophes’ 
were its mouthpiece. Unlike English Liberalism growing 
from precedent to precedent, French Liberalism, as adum¬ 
brated by the Philosophes, was “abstract, doctrinaire and 
dogmatic”. In the words of De Ruggiero, French Revolu¬ 
tionary I.iberalism was “genuinely new, because instead of 
basing itself upon the privileged liberties of the middle ages 
it arose from their ashes. It was far more akin to the spirit 
of the absolute monarchy, which had already begun to des- 

> “Rise of Liberalism” by H. J. Laski in Ency. of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. I, p. 108. ‘ 
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troy the feudal world and had given to its subjects the leeh 
ing of equality. The new Liberalism like the monarchy was 
egalitarian, but its egalitarianism was inspired and ennobled 
by a broader rationalistic consciousness attributing to all men 
one identical spiritual and human value.^ 

1 hough a go\ernment based on the principles of the 
Lrench Revolution really came into being only under the 
I hiid Lrench Republic, yet a liberal state was set up by the 
French constitution of 1791. It was in some ways even more 
liberal than the British system of 16^9. Its declaration of 
the Rights of Man was a written guarantee of civil rigJits 
philosophically much more consistent and broadbascd than 
its prototypes, the English Bill of Rights or the American 
Declaration. Its unicameral legislature effectively undermin¬ 
ed aristocratic influence. By adopting a relatively lower 
franchise, it admitted nearly 60% of the adult male popula¬ 
tion of France to the right of vote. 

Another contribution of the French Revolution to the 
Liberal movement was the Jacobin constitution of 1793, 
which, though still born, envisaged a democratic Republic 
with a unicameral legislature elected by direct manhood 
suffrage and the adoption of the constitution by a nationwide 
plebescite. Furthermore, the provision for a national sys¬ 
tem of popular education and the right of every citizen to 
work were its other notable features. 

The French Revolution stood for a classless egalitarian 
society with proper safeguards for individual rights of pro¬ 
perty. This belief was shared by all the thinkers of the age 
—Condorcet in France, Bentham in England and Jefferson in 
America. For safeguarding the individual citizen’s freedom 
of enterprize all guilds, corporations and associations were 
abolished by the French Revolution. Finally it established 

1 Guide De Ruggiero, "The History of European Liberalism, 
translated from the Italian by R. G. Collingwood (London, 1927), 

pp. 81—82. 
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a secular state by first subordinating the Catholic Church to 
the state and then by its virtual abolition. 

Liberalism in the 19th Century— TAe Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion : 

Thus, the English Glorious Revolution of England 
(1688), the American Revolution of 1783, and the French 
Revolution of 1789 provided for the Liberals of the period a 
wide socio-political program. In the 19th century, it receiv¬ 
ed a fresh impetus ; ; the economic upheaval brought about 
by the Industrial j^e'. olution. Liider its impact, between 
1830 and 1870, Lilx^ralism attained full maturity. It evolv¬ 
ed during this period a definite body of well-defined princi¬ 
ples—a consistent social and political philosophy characteris¬ 
tic economic doctrines, and a distinctive international policy. 
Its basic philosophy rested on the liheuy of thought which 
in the words ol L. T. Hobhouse means “freedom from inqui¬ 
sition into opinions that a man forms in his own mind—the 
inner citadel where, if anywhere, the individual must rule.”* 
Liberty of thought is closely connected with freedom of reli¬ 
gion since the Liberals regarded religion as a personal affair 
of the individual. One's religion, according to the liberal 
view, was the concrete expression of a personal attitude to 
life, to one’s kind, to nature, world, God, etc. 

In politics, it stood for the principle of laissez faire, 
according to which the function of the State was to protect 
and to restrain, but not to foster or promote the interests of 
the individual. The ultimate ideal of the individualist was 
succinctly expressed by Freeman when he said that “the ideal 
form of government is no government at all”. In other 
words, that government is the best which governs the least. 
Liberals of the first half of the 19th century held that the 
state should ‘hold the ring’, suppress force or fraud, keep 
property safe, enforce private contracts when necessary, and 
leave the individual free for the rest to pursue his enterprises 
^ Liberalism, p. 27. 
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as he liked. They believed in the representative and par¬ 
liamentary form of government at home, and in international 
peace and unity abroad. They hated iv^as as destructive 
of property, trade, life and liberty. Retrenchment and eco¬ 
nomy, specially in militar)' expenditure, tvas consecpiently 
one of their pet principles. 

In the social sphere, Liberalism supported a national 
system ol Free Lducation, and insisted that the 
inembeisinp of an association or institution should not 
depend on any hereditary qualilications. Lhere was to 
be an open road to preferment for talent. In economics, 
the Liberal movement delivered a slashing attack on all obs¬ 
truction and inequality. It vehemently opposed navigation 
laws, tariff protection, monopolies and other governmental 
restrictions on commerce and industry. It stood for free 
trade, freedom of contract, freedom of association, free choice 
of work and profession, and freedom ol competition. 
Newer forces born of the Industrial Revolution were how¬ 
ever already beginning to influence the theory and practice of 
Liberalism in England after 1815. A large manufacturing 
class had sprung up in the factory towns of England. They 
felt drawn to the Liberal philosophy and willing to throw in 
their lot with the middle class, it became intolerable for 
the wealtliy merchants of factory towns like Manchester, 
Birmingham, Sheffield and Leeds that they should have no 
representative in the House of Commons, whereas ‘rotten 
boroughs’ with no population still continued to send two 
representatives. Moreover, the philosophy of utilitarianism 
as preached by Jeremy Bentham and his worthy disciples, the 
two Mills, provided them with a program of social, economic 
and political action, and prescribed a modus operandi for 
the achievements of these ends. 

In this clamour for reform, the voice of the Whigs was 
louder, probably because they had long been out of office 
and a change in the electorate might bring them electoral 
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luck. They also had greater sympathies with industrial 
capitalism, as they had closer connections with the new in¬ 
dustry. The Tories, with a few exceptions, such as Can¬ 
ning and Sn’ Rohcrt Peel, ciid not find any thing wanting 
in the existing regime. After a prolonged struggle they 
passed the first Reform Act of 1882 wdiirh is a landmark in 
the constitutional history' of England and in the growth of 
the English Liberal movement. It made tlie landed aristo¬ 
cracy hitherto supnme in the government ol the counti'y 
to share political power rvith the inth?strialists and the 
middle class. In the Reformed Parliament the Whigs w'ere 
returned in a majoritv. Now' the Whig Pany embraced the 
middle class, the left wdng of the aristocrats, some industrial¬ 
ists and a few' radicals and adopted the name of the ‘Liberal’ 
Party. The Tory Party also dropped their old discredited 
appellatioi , assumed a fre.sh label in due course and came 
to he known as “Conservatives”. 

The period from 1832 to 1867 was the period of bour¬ 
geoisie Liberalism in England and Gladstone exemplified it 
most fully. The bourgeoisie I.iberals carried out far- 
reaching reforms through the instrumentality of the Parlia¬ 
ment. Of the.se, the Poor Law' of 1834 w'as tynical. The 
Speenhamland .system was opposed by the classical econo¬ 
mists on the ground that it had adversely affected the w'ill 
of the labourer to work, that it had encouraged the growth 
of population and impaired the basic earning pow'er of the 
labourers. But a stronger reason behind this opposition 
w'as their belief in free enterprize and free labour. The 
growing factory system needed a large and constant supply 
of cheap labour which would come from the pea.santiy 
driven from the land by the enclosures. But the ‘speenham¬ 
land system’ hampered the supply of labour to the factories. 

Bourgeoisie Liberalism next turned to the repeal of the 
Corn laws. All elements among the bourgeoisie Liberals— 
classical economists, utilitarians, philosophical radicals and 
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the Manchester School united to demand the repeal of the 
Com laws and the establishment of free trade. Their argu¬ 
ment was that free trade would cheapen the price of food 
for the people and gi^ e an outlet to English manufactures 
to the markets of the tmrld. Each nation would specialize 
in the production of a commodity according to its special 
advantage. Labour and capital tcould move freely to the 
land where they could be best employed. This would 
reduce waste and duplication to a minimum. Thus free 
trade would usher in a millennium of peace and prosperii\ 
for all nations. 

The reT^eal of the Corn laws in IR'Ifi Acas one of the 
greatest aeb’evements of the bourc'^oisic liberals. With free 
trade was linked the poliev of anti-imperialism. The old 
Colonial svstem was based on mercantilism. Mercantilism 
r.,cant that the colonies existed for the benefit of the mother 
ronntrc' and .so their trade was restricted in the interests of 
the mother country though it benefited the colonies also 
as England was the chief market for many colonial staples. 
.So. bourgeoisie Liberalism w’as indifferent to the colonics. 
Rentham savs. "Are yon attacked at home? not a man can 
you ever get from them; not a single pence. Are they 
attacked?^ They draw upon you for fleets and armies.’’* 
fames Mill held that the colonies existed for the benefit of 
the ruling few, for they were a .source of political patronage 
such as “governorship and judgship”.® Joseph Hume, the 
leader of the philosophical Radicals, declared that the colo¬ 
nies. "instead of being an addition to the strength of the 
country, increa.scd its weakness’’.^’ John Stuart Mill thought 
that colonics held out ferv advantages and many disadvantages 
to the mother country, which got along perfectly well with- 

1 Bentham: “Emancipate your Colonies” (Bowring ed.), IV, 
pp. 414—415. 

®A. Bain, James Mill (London 1882), 242. 

® Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, New Series (1823), VIII, 250, 
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out them.’ Gladstone also never liked to dissipate national 
energy in imperialist adventures. 

So, under the aegis of Bougeoisie Liberalism, England 
witnessed an important change in British colonial policy. 
Lord Durham Avith tlie assistance of Charles Buller and 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield prepared the well-knoAvn Report 
on the affairs of British North America in 1837 and their 
recommendations led to the establishment of responsible 
government in ( .mada in 1847 and finally to the passing of 
the British Nortii . vinerica Act of 1867. 

One other major achievement of Bourgeoisie Liberalism 
was the abolition of slavery in the British Empire in 1833. 

The chief beneficiaries of the economic policies ol 
Bourgeoisie Liberalism however tvere the capitalists. The 
disa})pointmciit of the Acorkers Avith the great Reform Act 
of 1832 drove them into that curious movement knoAvn as 
Chartism (1837—48) Avhich sought adult male franchise for 
the Avorking classes and demanded AOte by secret ballot, 
abolition of property qualifications, payment of salaries to 
members of Parliament, annual elections and equal electoral 
districts. The Chartists focussed their attention on man¬ 
hood suffrage Avhich became the symbol of democratic 
Liberalism. This demand alarmed the propertied classes. 
Macaulay declared at the time that “Universal suffrage was 

incompatible.with all forms of government and 

with everything for the sake of Avhich government exists, 
that it is incompatible with property and that it is conse¬ 
quently incompatible with civilization.The Chartist 
movement however fizzled out, but in a characteristically 
English way, five of their six points have become law in due 
course of time. 

^ J. S. Mill, “Representative Government in Utilitarianism, Li¬ 
berty and Representative Government” (London, Everyman’s Library, 
1914), pp. 379-80. 

2 The Complete Works of Lord Macaulay, (London, 1898—1920), 
XII, 8. 
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It was the policy of Laissez Faire that had kept together 
the heterogeneous elements of bourgeoisie Liberalism. In 
the economic field, individual enterprize must be absolutely 
free to make contracts, free to buy in the cheapest market, 
free to sell in the dearest, free to engage labour at the 
cheapest rates, free to send its goods anywhere and free to 
make profits. In other words, the bourgeoisie Liberals 
emphasized only the negative aspect of state activity. Gia- 
dually a new society had come into existence in the country 
in which the landed aristocracy had blended with the wealthy 
bourgeoisie. At Eton and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, 
the children of the capitalists met those of the aristocracy; 
the parents met together at fox hunts and at directors’ meet¬ 
ings. Thus, there took place a cultural and social assimila¬ 
tion under the penasive influence of Bourgeoisie Liberalism. 
By 1867, when the second Reform Bill Avas passed, this social 
assimilation tvas fairly complete and Parliament became 
thereafter more and more ‘bourgeoisie’ in its membership 
and policy. This development corresponds to, and indeed 
embodies the triumph of. Liberalism under Gladstone during 
his first administration—betAveen 1868 and 1874, Gladstone 
carried out many typically liberal reforms extending the 
sphere of individual liberty in the slate, the church and 
society. 

The bourgeoisie had succeeded in saving England 
from the revolutionary turbulence that afflicted the continent 
throughout most of this period and maintained stable govern¬ 
ment in a revolutionary age. A spirit of compromise cha¬ 
racterised all that they did and it was this spirit that lent 
stability to the institutions and solidarity to the nation. 

Rise of Democratic Liberalism: As the 19th century 
advanced, the Liberals came gradually to favour expansion 
of public control in various directions, such as the provision 
of State schools, prohibition, closer regulation of the work 
and labour of children and women, workmen’s compensation. 
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etc. In the Eighties and thereafter, the more progressive 
wing of the English Liberal Party came to entertain even 
more advanced notions, such as State trading, provision of 
Old Age Pensions and Unemployment and Sickness 
Insurance. This advanced wing was represented in England 
by Joseph Chamberlain who had actually put into operation 
some of these new ideas as Mayor of Birmingham. Most 
of his ideas were unacceptable to (rladstone and the older 
Liberals, but last r found a ready acceptance even by the 
Conservatives, after Chamberlain joined them in 1895. The 
Liberal Government of 1906-16, however, adopted this 
programme in full and sought through the Finance Act of 
1909 to finance it by the differential taxation of the rich to 
help the poor, basically a typically socialist doctrine. 

This solicitude for collectivist activities may at first 
sight appear to be inconsistent with the basic principles of 
Liberalism, but closely viewed, it will be clear that this is not 
so. The new ideas represent rather a change of method 
and a new application of basic Liberal principles. In the 
words of L. T. Hobhouse (referring to Liberal support of 
Trades Unions) “the function of Liberalism is not so much 
to maintain a general right of free association as to define 
the right in each case in such tenns as to make for the maxi¬ 
mum of real liberty and equality”.^ 

Much of the work of the Briiisli Liberal Government 
of 1906-14 was concerned with the ‘restoration’ of ‘the 
social values which had been established in the previous 
century’^* before the diversion caused by (dadstone’s pre¬ 
occupation with Ireland and the Imperalist adventures of 
the Conservatives. Nevertheless, its most distinctive and 
positive work was Economic—involving a good deal of state 
interference with private enterprise and designed to give 

' “Liberalisin’’ by L. T. Hobhouse, p. 89. 

^W. L. Blease: “A short History of Liberalism” ('1'. Fisher 
Unwin), 1913, p. 325. 
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greater protection and real economic (reedom to the poorer 
classes. 'Hie Budget of 1909, the Old Age Pensions .Act. the 
Workmcn’a Compensation Act, llie Wages Boards Act, the 
Labour Exchanges Act, the Education (Provision of Meals) 
.Act. and the Insurance Act to provide Sickness and Un- 
eniploynicnt insurance to tlie worker—all characterised by the 
Stale stepping in to protect the weak. The Insurance Acts, 
howcAcr, only extend the principles underlying the Factory 
■Acts to effect social refom. The taxation of unearned incre¬ 
ment in Land, criticised by the Conservatives as interference 
with the rights of property, was justified by Lord Morley as 
a valid attempt to settle the incidents of ownership by refe¬ 
rence to the ‘balance of social advantage’.^ 

This preoccupation with economic issues and their par¬ 
tially heterodox solutions, are explained by the worsening of 
social discontent at the beginning of the 20th century, the 
rise of Socialism and the emergence of Socialist Labour as an 
active party in the State in the wake of parliamentary reforms. 
The enfranchised masses now demanded that the State should 
assist them to realise fully and actually the liberty and the 
ecpiality which the law had conferred upon them. The 
newly awakened conscience of Society was anxious to lift the 
curse of poverty from those afflicted by it, and even favoured 
State enterprise in industries wherever it could be introduced 
without detriment to the basic Liberal concept of free indi¬ 
vidual enterprise. Indeed, the Edwardian Liberals justified 
their work as merely an extension of the old principles of 
the Manchester School and as interfering with liberty in one 
direction only to enlarge it in others. 

This change of focus in liberal thought can be under¬ 
stood more clearly only by some understanding of the lead¬ 
ing Liberal thinkers of the mid-19th century, such as J. S. 
Mill, Spencer and Green. 


» Lord Morley’s “Misrellanies” IV, 311. 
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]. S. Mill : 

John Stuart Mill was the herald of this new kind of 
Liberalism. In Mill one sees a happy blend of the character¬ 
istics of the age. His Liberalism implied a classless society, 
and under the influence of French philosophers like Comte, 
Michelet, De Tocquevillc, Guizot and the Utopian Socialists 
and of De Tocqucville’s ‘Democracy in America’. Mill felt 
convinced that democracy was both inevitable and desirable 
for all mankind. 

Mill acceptee' ihe basic principle of utilitarianism, 
though the principle of the “felicific calculus” did not appeal 
to him. To Bentham, it is said. ‘‘Push pixi was as good as 
poetry,” but to Mill, ‘‘it was better to be Socrates dissatisfied 
than a fool satisfied”. He regarded the British system of re¬ 
presentative government as the best and favoured a demo¬ 
cratic suffrage. It was Ids firm conviction that democracy 
alone could guaiantc j for security and good government. 
He thought that manhood suffrage would picvent the rich 
middle class from forming an oligarchy to oppress the minori¬ 
ties. Mill’s ideas influenced the British Reform Acts of 
1867 and 1884. He was in favour of ‘Woman Suffrage’ be¬ 
cause he considered women to be as much a part of the gene¬ 
ral public as men.^ 

Mill’s belief in manhood suffrage did not, however, make 
him blind to the evils of the ‘‘rule of the numerical majority”. 
He doubted if the illiterate and poor masses could conduct 
the government. So he pleaded for a system of popular edu¬ 
cation, which alone could supply a solvcm for the problems 
of democracy. To apply a further check on the tyranny of 
majority rule. Mill proposed plural voting of the highly edu¬ 
cated element and proportional representation. Though op¬ 
posed to a hereditary upper house, he was in favour of a 
second house because that would apply another check on the 
tyranny of the majority. But he did not appreciate the idea 

1 See Mill’s Essay on ‘The Subjection of Women’. 
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of the secret ballot md wanted the elector t„ vote 
the eye and the c. iticisn, of the ,,ccple -. He ate did Z 
like the nicinbers ol ilu- Vadiumcnt to be paid salaiT {,e 
cause the allurciucnt ol pay would create a class of profosion- 
al politicians. “It anioutus to offering 658 prizes for (he 
most successful flatterer, the most adroit misleader of the 
body oi their lellow countrymen.”' He did not appreciate 
the argument that payment would minimise the ciiances of 
corruption, lor, he arguct!, tliere were gretttcr opportunities 
for corruption than merely payment of a salary to dishonest 
legislators. 

If we examine the political views of Mill, we find a 
marked advantement over the doctrines and institutions of 
bourgeoisie Liberalism. Mill felt cont inced that State affairs 
concerned every body in the State, so State policies should be 
controlled by the general body of citizens. 

Not only in his political views, but in the economic 
sphere also, his views were more advanced. He accepted the 
principles of free enterprize and the mainteitance of private 
property and regarded them as essential for economic pro¬ 
gress. But Mill held that though the production of wealth 
was determined by natural laws, the distribution of wealth 
was wholly dependent on social factors and so it was the 
concern of society to control it. Mill repudiated the wage- 
fund theory also and came to consider 1 rade Unions to be 
a rightful means of bettering the lot of the working classes. 

As a natural conseciuence of the modifications of his views, 
Mill declared that the interference of the State was essential 
for the advancement of the people. 

Thus Mill saw that political democracy without an eco¬ 
nomic system based on egalitarian ideas was incomplete. He 
visualized a future in which the struggle would be between 
the haves and the have-nots. The workers would question 
the rights of property. They would not submit to the acci- 


’ Mill’s “Representative Government”, pp. 311—312. 
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dents of birth. These vi< s led Mill to Socialistic ideas, but 
Mill’s socialism is of a ^.culiar nature. There is no refe¬ 
rence to Marxism in his theory, no conflict between the 
Bourgeoisie and the Proletariat, and no exploitation of the 
workers by the capitalists. He was convinced that the <lis- 
tribution of wealth w " tlie concern of society and not of any 
natural economic la^ . So this function can be better dis¬ 
charged by a cooper be society. Cooperative associations 
based on ‘terms of eco ality, collectively owning the capital 
tvith which they carry on operations and working under 
managers elected and removable by themselves’^ would 
bring about a workable equality in society. Mlil held that 
such cooperative associations would compete successfully 
with concerns organised on a capitalistic basis and rvith 
greater success. They could in due course supplant the 
capitalistic organisation. This will helj) society to pass on to 
cooperative basis from a competitive basis. 

To minimise economic inequalities. Mill suggested 
other methods, such as imposing limitations on the right of 
inheritance. In his opinion, the landlord was enriched by 
the natural course of things without exerting himself. This 
unearned income of the landlord must be confiscated by the 
State. Mill’s respect for the principle of private property 
did not permit him to suggest any radical change in the land 
system; he contented himself only wdth the suggestion of im¬ 
posing a special tax on the unearned increment of the land¬ 
lord’s income. He advocated other reforms, viz., the aboli¬ 
tion of prigomeniture, nationalisation of idle land, estab¬ 
lishment of peasant proprietorship and socialization of land 
through cooperative societies. 

Mill felt that intellectual freedom was imperative for 
the uplift of society. In his most celebrated book, ‘On 
Liberty’, he advocated freedom of thought as a condition 
precedent for political and social progress. It is claimed for 


^ Mill, “Principles”, 773. 
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this book that “all MiU’s best qualities of mind ami heart, 
all diat u’as best in the life of the fairest flower of English 
I.Jbei'alisw wcni into die writing of ‘On Liberty d He re¬ 
garded the tyranny of public opinion as galling as the tyranny 
of the majority, saw no point in imposing restrictions even 
on the expression of wrong opinions since the expression of 
tvrong opinion initiates discussion whiclt serves to clarify the 
right opinions. Mill felt that new ideas came from minori¬ 
ties and individuals. So it is essential for the growth of new 
ideas that there should be an atmosphere of freedom. He 
thought that conflict of opinions tvould lead to the emergence 
of certain univ'crsally accepted ideas. ihe«e in turn would 
impart solidarity to society. Tf. on the other hand, an attempt 
AvTre made to bolster up the ideas of onlv fine section of so¬ 
ciety bv the suppression of contrary opinions, that stability 
would be ‘petrified’. 

So Mill strongly advocated freedom of opinion, but he 
imposed certain limitations also upon it. If such an expres¬ 
sion leods to violence, it should be checked. Agitation is 
justifiable till it serv'es to make the government of the time 
realize that the time is ripe for needed reforms. Hence the 
object of the freedom of opinion was at once “to raise the 
rvaves and to calm them”.® 

Thus “it would not be too much to say that Mill’s was 
the most potent intellectual influence that prepared the way 
for the advent of democratic Liberalism in England, with its 
wide extensions of the suffrage, with its establishment of 
popular education, with its emancipation of the trade unions 
and with its many-sided social reforms.”® 

^ Scliapiro: “Liberalism & the Challenge of Fascism”, Me Graw 
Hill, London, 1949, p. 280. 

2 Quoted by F. A. Von Hayek in his Introduction to |. S. Mill: 
“The .Spirit of the Age” (Univensity of Chicago Press, 1942), XXX— 

' XXXII. 

8 .Schapiro: “Liberalism and Challenge of Fascism", pp. 287—88. 
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Herbert Spencer : 

Another philosopher of eminence who reinforced the 
Liberal movement in the 3rd and 4th quarters of the 19th 
century was Herbert Spencer (1820—1903). His political 
ideas are mainly contained in his ‘Social Statics' (1850) and 
‘The Man versus the State' (1884). 

In his Social Statics’, he elaborated his views of the 
government as an agency of Social equilibrium and em¬ 
phasized its duty protect and sustain the .social state’. He 
thus invested the Liberal doctrine with a scientific rationale. 
Spencer condemned State interference in trade, commerce, 
education, poor-relief, etc., and in his ‘Man versus the State’ 
dwells at length on ‘The Sins of Legislators’. He said that 
“the great political superstition of the past was the divine right 
of Kings. The great political superstition of the present is 
the divine right of Parliaments.”^ Spencer deduced indivi¬ 
dualism from his analogy between a physical organism and a 
social organism and rejected the popular view that social 
habits could be reformed by legislative fiat. His chief con¬ 
tribution to contemporary Liberalism was that he employed 
the idea of evolution to reconstruct the system of a natural 
society. Thus he broke down the insularity of the earlier 
Liberalism and supplied the sanction of science to the Liberal 
concept of society and state. 

Thomas Hill Green : During the two closing decades 
of the 19th century Thomas Hill Green of the Oxford Ideal¬ 
ist School and Josiah Royace of the U.S.A. further revised 
the Liberal theory. What Green understood by Liberalism 
is discoverable from his address delivered in 1880 on ‘‘Liberal 
Legislation and Freedom of Contract”. The occasion of 
the lecture was Gladstone’s proposal to regulate contracts 
between the tenants and the landlords of Ireland, This 
question involved a basic Liberal principle, that of freedom 
of contract. Gladstone’s proposal meant to abridge that 

^ ‘‘The Man versus the State” (Revised Ed., 1897), p. 377. 

F,4 
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liberty. Could these ideas be reconciled? To Green, 
Liberty does not mean simply absence of legal restraint. It 
is a ‘positive power or capacity of doing or enjoying some¬ 
thing worth doing or enjoying’. So freedom must afford 
opportunities to the individual to share increasingly in the 
goods which society has produced and to develop his person¬ 
ality to contribute to the common good. Freedom of con¬ 
tract is simply a means to this end, i.c., the fullest development 
of the natural endowments of the individual. But mere 
f reedom of contract cannot bring about this result. Although 
the two contracting parties may be free to bargain, yet it is 
not possible for the weaker party to have a just bargain. 
Can there be a free contract between a tenant and a land¬ 
lord in Ireland differing so greatly in their social status? 
Under such circumstances the legal restriction imposed by 
the State is much lighter than the coercion of a landlord or 
an employer. In society there is abundance of such con¬ 
tracts which are harmful to the poor. ’Fherc is nothing 
liberal in this policy if the State lays doAvn a law to stamp out 
this high-handedness. 

In brief. Green’s view is that in the past Liberal theory 
was not a consistent whole and its object was only to repeal 
obsolete legislation. Liberalism could not afford to remain 
circumscribed if it was to prove the truth of its principles. 
It is to respond to new situations freely. Liberal policy 
I is to be guided by a moral purpose. In his opinion the 
[central idea of Liberal philosophy is the general good or 
common well-being which can be shared by every one. Free¬ 
dom is both an individual and social concept. The func¬ 
tion of a Liberal government is to help set up a free society 
composed of members of equal standard of morality and 
sense of responsibility and though it may not be possible to 
make men moral it may at least ‘hinder the hindrances’ which 
induce them to immorality and should try to create a social 
milieu in which it is possible for an individual to develop a 
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responsible moral character for himself. For example, the 
government must make a provision for the education of child¬ 
ren. So Green’s restatement of the Liberal theory implied 
that if the State could by interference contribute to positive 
freedom of society, could do .something better for the general 
welfare without creating worse evils than it sought to re¬ 
move, it must not hesitate. Thus, in the realm of economics 
he thought the State could interfere because a free market 
was a social institution and not a natural condition and le¬ 
gislation might be necessary for the maintenance of its free¬ 
dom. 

Green’s Liberalism was not incompatible in many 
ways with the ideas of the Fabian Society established in 1884. 
Both Green and the Fabians realised that the contemporary 
situation in Great Britain necessitated State intei'ference to 
purge society of its evils. In the Fabian Essays (1889) Sidney 
Webb asserted that “the economic side of the democratic 
idea is, in fact, socialism itself”* and Sydney Oliver said that 
‘ Socialism is merely individualism rationalised; its morality 
is only the expression of the eternal passion of life seeking 
its expression through the striving of each individual for the 
freest and fullest activity.”" Fabian socialism is, in brief. 
Green’s positive freedom writ large. Both Green and thd 
Fabians felt convinced that liberty without security was] 
moonshine and as such the State was to insist on the acquisi¬ 
tion of both. In keeping with this ideal we find in Sydney 
Webb’s “Labour and New' Social Order” (1918) the insistence 
on the national minima—of leisure, health, education and 
subsistence. In 1942, even the executive of the Liberal 
Party declared its belief that a planned society can be a far 
more free society than a competitive one, because it can “offer 
those who work in it the sense, on the one hand, of continu- 

* Green quoted by Sabine in "A History of Political Theory", 
19.51 p. 610. 

* Quoted by Sabine in ‘A History of Political Theory’, p. 619. 
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ous opportunity for the expression of capacity, and the power, 
on the other, to share fully in the making of the rules under 
which they work”.^ 

Today Liberalism admits of two definitions. The 
Marxian and the Fascist understand it to mean the social 
philosophy of the industrial middle class or the doctrines of 
laissez jaire and economic imperialism. To a democrat, it 
means the fruition of an age-long western political tradition, 
and ‘the secular form of western ciA'ilization.’* Both the 
interpretations are coiTect so far as they go. I'he Fascist 
\ icw of Liberalism is applicable to the first three-quarters of 
the 19th century. During this period, the Liberal theory’ w'as 
largely subsei'vient to the interests of the bourgeoisie class 
and it regarded the interference of the State as harmful. The 
Liberal economists consciously or unconsciously identified 
class interests with total social interests and did not take cog¬ 
nizance of the effect of the ncv. industrial technology.^ His¬ 
torically speaking it was a temporary phase. This phase 
may be said to have ended with Jolm Stuart Mill because 
after him, except Spencer, no body else could be dc.scribed 
as a believer in the laissez jaire doctrine. 

The Liberal movement broadened to newer horizons 
firstly, because of a stout reaction against laissez jaire and, 
secondly, because of the tremendous influence exercised by 
the trade unions. Political Liberalism had to chose bet¬ 
ween the role of a conciliator or getting out of the picture. 

It had to adopt more sympathetic and humane ideals of the 
relations between one class and another and to mitigate the 
evils of unregulated industrialism. Faced with the challenge, 
the historical continuity of Liberal thought did not break. 

‘ Quoted by Sabine: “A History of Political Theory”, p. 620. 

! ^^tlsin's ‘The Political Tradition of the 

West’, 1948. 

Mannheim: 'The Crisis in Valuation’ in Diagnosis 
of Our Time (1944). 
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Even when Liberalism was a middle class philosophy it 
claimed to stand for the greatest social good and except in 
its theoiy of distribution it had no idea of antagonistic social 
classes. The latter day Liberals simply corrected and enlarg¬ 
ed the concepts of early Liberals; they did not reverse them. 

From Bentham to the present day, both in theoi7 and 
in practice, Liberalism has believed that general welfare or 
public good ought to Ije the chief moti^ e in politics and on 
this there should no difference of opinion between one 

party and another. I his does not mean that there need be 
no parties or distinctive class interests, but that the primary 
function of a Liberal government is to iron out their differ 
ences and to protect all interests by discussion and compro¬ 
mise. All parties in a Liberal society try to work by compro 
mise and thus all interests are conciliated. 

'Fhere were two basic implications of its political theo¬ 
ry:—firstly, the government was to function within legal and 
constitutional limits and, secondly, the widest possible field 
tvas to be left to individual enterprize ami free activity. 
There can be neither dictation and arbitrary enforcement of 
laws nor any scheme of universal regimentation under a 
Liberal regime. 

Further a Liberal system implies not only a community 
imbued with a sense of common good but also one which 
permits within its range lesser associations, such as the church, 
trade unions, etc., to function freely and to enjoy a fair mea¬ 
sure of autonomy within the framework of the legal rights 
and duties imposed by the State in the general interest of the 
whole community. So far as the individual citizen is con¬ 
cerned, it predicates certain qualities of character, such as 
intellectual integrity, love of freedom, willingness to compro¬ 
mise on non-essentials and trust in government by discussion 
and common consent. 
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I HE GENESIS OF INDIAN IJBERALISM 

Raja Ram Mohaa Roy & the Pioneers 

As the brief summary of its evolution given in the fore¬ 
going chapter would indicate, modern Liberalism achieved 
maturity of thought and activity in the West mainly in the 
125 years between 1789 and DH. This is also the period 
during which British Rule in India expanded from a few 
seaboard settlements to the wholt! of the sub-continent. 
Further, beginning with Pitt's India Act of 1784 down to the 
Government of India Act. 1919, most of the great measures 
concerned with changes in the governance of India during 
this periotl are connected, directly or indirectly, with Whig 
or Liberal and, later. Labour criticism of the Government 
of India. We shall not, therefore, be wrong in hazarding the 
view that even in the matter of the structure of its gov'ern- 
ment during this period, India was subjected to strong Libe¬ 
ral influences on account of its association with Great Britain. 
Simultaneously, the introduction ol Western learning and 
the English language in our system of education, diverse so¬ 
cial and administrative reforms introduced by the Govern¬ 
ment, and the increasing contact with the more advanced 
economic and political thought of the West summarised in 
the previous chapter, created favourable conditions for the 
rise of an indigenous school of Liberal thinkers and politicians 
in India. The influence of these ideas can be clearly discern¬ 
ed in the successive phases of liberal thought and activity in 
India during the 19th century. We shall, therefore, now 
attempt to trace the rise and evolution of this school of think¬ 
ers and publicists in India in this chapter. 

A recent writer has said that “as the history of Western 
political thought begins with the name of Aristotle, so the 

30 
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history of political thought in modern India begins with the 
revered name of Raja Ram Mohan Roy.”’ He was the pro¬ 
duct of all that was the best in the Hindu, the Muslim and 
the English cultures. He was the progenitor of the modern 
social reform movement, and the pioneer of several other 
public movements, which bore the promise of national rege¬ 
neration for India. No one has a juster right to be called 
the prophet of an era than the Raja of the present epoch in 
India.”- “It is as the first, and perhaps the greatest apostle 
of the Indian Renaissance that Raja Ram Mohan Roy stands 
pre-eminent among the Indians of the 19th Century.”'* 

A recurrent trend towards Liberalism in religion and 
society may, of course, be dated in India from the age of the 
Upanishads and Buddhism. With the advent of the Mus¬ 
lims, Hinduism had to meet the impact of a dynamic religion 
of foreign origin, ‘‘which challenged its (Hinduism’s) phi¬ 
losophic basis, attacked its social structure and denied its 
pantheistic doctrines.”’ Despite all this, however, Hindu¬ 
ism absorbed the best that Islam had to give and in the shape 
of Kabir Panth and Sikhism attempted to evolve a synthesis 
of the two faiths without jettisonning the basic beliefs of 
Hinduism. The new spirit poured itself out in the 
deathless songs of saint poets like Kabir, Nanak and Namdev 
all of whom repudiated most of the historical accumulation 
of restrictive social customs and differentiations. The mo¬ 
mentum of this movement increased with the passage of time 
and the 15th and the 16th centuries witnessed several new 
Reformation movements in both the communities. It has 
been said aptly that ‘Akbar was not only the child of his 

’ Majumdar: “History of Political Thought”, University of Cal. 
1934, p. 1, 

^ Editor of “Life & Letters of R. R. Mohan Roy” by Sophia Dob 
son Collet in his introduction, p. XXXIIl. 

»Manohar Lai Zutshi: “Asian Protestantism”, p. 136. 

■* Pannikar: “A Survey of Indian History”, p. 178. 
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century, he was its best replica”. Sikhism and Akbar's Din 
Ilahi were the best fruits of the religious thinking of the 
period. 

These facts amply show that in the field of leligion and 
society, a Liberal tendency was always active in India in a 
greaier oi' lesser degree. Politic^} J..ibcralisin, as we now 
understand the tcmi. wss, however, almost non-existent. 
The well-known treatises on Politics and Law of the Hindu 
period essentially deal more with the art of politics than 
rvith its ‘science’. No real speculative political philosophy 
of any kind is, as a matter of fact, possible in a society which 
holds that the State based on monarchy was a divine dispen- 
•sation. Politics in such an environment becomes more or less 
an “intrigue” for blKce or power. 

So Political Liberalism of the Western brand arose onl) 
in the British period and was inaugurated in India by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. The Raja may be said to have lived and 
w’orked in a disintegrating society. After the liquidation 
of the Mughal Empire, centrifugal tendencies asserted them¬ 
selves and powerful potentates established independent prin¬ 
cipalities. The English East India Company also engaged 
in a strenuous scramble for power. 

There was a feeling of frustration abroad in the country. 

In the prevailing insecurity of life and property, the morale 
of Indian society was at its lowest. In the middle ages. 
Hindu society had retired within its shell of beliefs, customs 
and practices to meet the challenge of Islam. Any tampering 
with these beliefs and customs tvas to weaken the community. 
Orthodoxy in these matters was the only path of social secu¬ 
rity and survival. So, innovation was discouraged and 
punished by social and religious ostracism. Orthodoxy 
coupled with illiteracy, insecurity and poverty gave rise to 
many social evils. One of the worst of these evils was the 
horrid custom of Sati. Other contemjjorary social evils, like 


LJ. I. H., 1930, p. 307. 
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infanticide, enforced widowhood, child marriage, untouch- 
ability, purdah, the devdasi system, and prohibition of sea- 
voyage also called for the immediate attention of the social 
reformer. 

These co^^(\^tions determined the main lines of activity 
of any Indian at the beginning of the 19th century who might 
have been desirous of working for the regeneration of his 
people. The ‘Pax Rrittanica’ would appear to him as a 
})lessing, so that no purely political movement could possibly 
arise in the circumstances. Social and religious refoiTn of In¬ 
dian society that would enable it to face criticism of the 
Christian missionaries and the challenge of the dominant 
West would appear to him to be urgently needed. These 
were accordingly the major interests of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and his friends to begin with. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy:^ Ram Mohan Roy was born 
in May, 1772 of orthodox Brahmin parents. As a child he 
studied Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian as was the custom of the 
day and became proficient in these languages. Fascinated by 
Islamic monotheism, he wrote his first tract, the Tuhfutul 
Muwahidin (A Gift of the Monotheists) in Persian, and 
revolted against Hindu idolatry. He had even to leave the 
ancestral home in consequence of his heterodoxy, and pass 
nearly four years in Tibet during which he studied Tibetan 
Buddhism with the lamas. Thereafter, he settled down at 
Banaras to study Sanskrit. He entered the Company’s ser¬ 
vice as a Revenue Officer in 1804, and here he continued his 
religious studies in Tantrik, Jain and Vedant texts, and fur¬ 
ther acquired a considerable knowledge of English through 
his association with Mr. Digby, the Collector of Rangpur. 

In 1814, he retired from Government service and resolv¬ 
ed to devote himself to the work of national regeneration. 

' For the Raja’s early career, see his ‘Autobiographical Sketch’ 
given in S. D. Collet’s ‘Life & Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy’ 
(p. 249), Mary Carpenter’s ‘The Last Days in England of the Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy’ (p. 3). 

F. 6 
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He settled down at Calcutta. From 1814 to 1830 when he 
Jeft for England, the Raja inaugurated various movements 
which may be said to have constituted the whole of national 
public activity at the time. He addressed himself to a four¬ 
fold task:—to purge, purify and re-evaluate the national heri¬ 
tage, to infuse a new spirit in the country and to use these 
awakened energies for national reconstruction^ 

The Raja Sc Religious Reform: The Raja’s cultural 
background was thus one of a cosmopolitan character. His 
wide and close study of Islam, Buddhism. Hinduism and 
Christianity made it inevitable that his primary interests 
shoud lie in the sphere of religion. We have, however, 
plenty of evidence from his own writings that his religion 
was T]ot a mere quest for personal salvation, but a basic con¬ 
viction of the integrity of life and living, and he conceived it 
as the matrix from which tlie people draw the energy, the 
vitality and the idealism required for collective and indivi¬ 
dual well-being and progress. ‘The present system of reli¬ 
gion”, wrote the Raja in 1828, “is not well calculated to pro¬ 
mote their (Hindu’s) political interests. The distinctions of 
caste, introducing innumerable divisions and sub-divisions 
among them, have entirely deprived them of political feel¬ 
ing, and the multitude of religious rites and ceremonies 
and the laws of purification have totally disqualified them for 
undertaking any difficult enterprize. It is, I think, neces¬ 
sary that some changes should take place in their religion at 
least for the sake of their political advantage and social com¬ 
fort.”^ The one sovereign passion of his life was thus for 
“reinstating a living liberal faith amidst clogging symbolism 
and ennervating superstition”.® 

^ Presidential Address by Mr. R. Venkat Ratnan at Calcutta 
Theistic Conference of 1906. 

2 Raja Ram Mohan Roy-English Works (Panini Office 3, 
Allahabad), p. 929. 

** Presidential Address by R. Venkat Ratnan—Theistic Confe¬ 
rence (1906). 
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The Raja published, between 1815 and 1819, his 
“Abridgement of the Vedanta” and his translations of the 
Isha, Katha and Mandukya Upanishads. He trusted that 
these translations would convince everybody that the Vedas 
“repeatedly urge the relinquishment of rites of idol-wor¬ 
ship”.^ He expected that such a conviction would emanci¬ 
pate the people from Idol-worship which was "the source of 
prejudice and superstition and the total destruction of moral 
principles, as coununancing criminal intercourse, suicide, 
female murder and human sacrifice”.^ These translations 
were made in the vernacular to explain to the people the 
rational basis of the Hindu religion and the unity of the 
Godhead as well as to correct the erroneous notions of 
foreign and native translators of Hindu scriptures. 

It is clear that the Raja’s first great service to his mother¬ 
land was to attempt to restore its hoary faith to its pristine 
purity so that national self-esteem might be built up on a 
solid basis and the people rescued from superstition and 
obscurantism. His religious activities were throughout ins¬ 
pired by deep national feeling and a liberal outlook. 

In 1820, he published his “Precepts of Jesus”, because 
he thought that they taught ‘love to God’ ‘who is One and 
Indivisible in person’. These studies convinced him that 
the basis of all the great world religions was a belief in the 
Oneness of God. On this bed-rock, he established his 
Brahmo Samaj in 1828.® 

The Brahmo Samaj ensured the Raja’s place in history 
more securely than his other activities even though it never 
became popular with the masses and shared the same fate as 
other eclectic cults, such as Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi and Le-Revel- 
lure Lepaux’s Theo-Philanthropy. Yet the social signifi¬ 
cance of the Samaj can be scarcely overrated. Most of the 


^ The Enlish Works—Part II—Introduction, p. 1. 

“ Ibid., p. 1. 

® For further discussion about the Samaj see Chapter III. 
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early Liberal leaders belonged to Bengal and Andews has 
said that “this has been due in no small measure to the work 
oi the Brahmo Samaj”d ‘It popularised social reform, it 
pre^'ented conversion to Christianity by creating a half-way 
house and roused the orthodox Hindus to organise them¬ 
selves. . . .crudely at first but with greater discrimination and 
knowledge afterwards.’- The political significance of the 
Bralmio Samaj was thus indubitable. It worked as a lever 
of Liberal thought in 19th century India; it represented a 
commingling of Eastern and Western thought, which ferti¬ 
lised by logical necessity all contemporary social and politi¬ 
cal activity; it trained our early leaders in corporate activity 
and it became the central laboratory of all social reform in the 
country. It nourished the nationalist sentiment and paved 
the way for the later demand for political reforms also. 

The Raja and the Promotion of English Education: 
Another great contribution of the Raja to the growth of Li¬ 
beralism in India was his work for the promotion of English 
Education. Perhaps no other factor has contributed as 
much to the development of Liberal thought in the country 
as the diffusion of Western science and learning through the 
new English Schools and Colleges. When the Raja began 
his public work, there was no organised system for teaching 
English to Indians in the country. I’he first English-know¬ 
ing Indian in Bengal is said to have been a ‘dhobi’ who picked 
up the language through his contact with English merchants, 
and seems to have made profitable use of his monopoly.-* 
The establishment of the Supreme Court at Calcutta further 
increased the need for a knowledge of English on the part of 
the people. One of the Company’s civil seiTants, Charles 

1 ‘The Renaissance in India’ by C. F. Andrews (Madras), 1915, 

p. 80. 

2 ‘The Renaissance of Hinduism’ by D. S. Sharma, p. 116. 

* ‘An English-Bengali Dictionary’ by Radha Kamal Sen—Intro¬ 
duction. 
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Grant, tried to persuade the Directors to cover the country 
with a net-work of English schools, but he failed to achieve 
this objective. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy now entered the field firmly 
holding that, if the object of the Government was to improve 
the ‘native’ population, “a more liberal and enlightened sys¬ 
tem of instruction” than the indigenous one, which only 
‘loaded the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and 
metaphysical distinciions of little or no practical use', should 
be provided ‘‘embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry and anatomy with other useful sciences”.^ 
The occasion was provided by the earmarking of rupees one 
lakh for the promotion of education in India by the Charter 
Act of 1813. A controversy now arose (over the question of 
how this money was to be used) between the ‘Orientalists’ and 
the ‘Anglicists’ until Macaulay’s minute of Feb. 2, 1835 and 
Bentinck’s resolution of March 7, 1835 set it at rest. 

The Raja had, however, already succeeded in enlisting 
the help of David Hare and the then Chief Justice of Bengal, 
Sir Hyde East, for starting the Hindu College (later renamed 
as the Presidency College) in 1817 even though many Hindus 
refused to have anything to do with the scheme if the Raja 
was one of its sponsors.^ The Raja gladly withdrew his 
name from the proposed committee of sponsors as he was 
more interested in the cause than in the manner in which it 
was served and the incident left him as zealous as ever about 
it. This college, as is well-known, was the nursery of the fu¬ 
ture Liberal leaders of Bengal, such as Tara Chandra Chakia- 
varti, Dakshinaraj Mukhopadhyaya, Ram Gopal Ghosh, Pear- 
ey Chand Mitra, Rasik Krishna Mullick, etc., upon whom de¬ 
volved the task of bearing the torch of Liberalism in the coun¬ 
try after the death of the Raja. 

Petition to Lord Amherst—English Works, Vol. IV, pp. 

33—35. 

^S. N. Bancrji, Death Anniversary speech—Sep., 27, 1904. 
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In 1822, the Raja set up another school, mostly financed 
by himself, to give instruction in the English language.' By 
1827, about 60 to SO Hindu boys ivcre receiving instruction 
in this school. Later, the Raja tried to interest foreign mis¬ 
sions in this work, and the Church ol Scotland sent Alexan¬ 
der Duff to India in 1830. Duff’s biograjdier states how the 
Raja placed the okl lirahino Sainaj building at Duff’s dis- 
])Osal when the latter could not secure a hall lor his school, 
and also persuaded the boys to read the Bible which they had 
previously refused even to touch! 

The Raja’s petition to Lord Amherst urging the foun¬ 
dation of English schools, referred to above, provides the 
keynote to his zealous crusade for the new education. Un¬ 
deterred by suspicion and calumny, he went on his way en¬ 
listing the help of personal friends, Christian missionaries 
and Government in this task because he believed that instruc¬ 
tion in Western Sciences would contribute to social progress 
and national advancement. It is true that this emphasis on 
English schools led, foi a long time to come, to the neglect of 
education through the mother-tongue. But there can be no 
doubt that the Raja’s work in this field helped to establish 
the traditional emphasis on the promotion of modern edu¬ 
cation which was so characteristic a plank in the Liberal pro¬ 
gramme of later times. Further, it is interesting to note 
that the Raja anticipated Macaulay in the condemnation of 
the ancient system of instruction in the country. 

The Raja & Social Kejorm: The Raja’s work in the 
sphere of social reform is well-known, and entitles him to be 
ranked as the foremost social reformer of modern times in 
India. Here also he blazed a trail which Indian Liberals were 
to follow consistently in later times. He was always con¬ 
scious that social evils were no less harmful to the well-being 
of a country than political subjection. Both tend to dwarf 
the mind and destroy initiative. If the full potentialities of 

^ S. D. Collet: ‘Life & Letters’, p. 106. 
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a nation are to develop, social freedom is as important as po¬ 
litical liberty. The Raja was firmly persuaded that the 
main ills of India arose out of the twin evils of the unhappy 
position of women in Indian society and the caste system. 

His name is principally associated with the abolition of 
the custom of Sati in India. Collet has graphically des¬ 
cribed the incident of the forced burning of his elder bro¬ 
ther’s wiflow in 1811 by the Raja’s relations.^ The event 
filled Ram Mohan Roy with unspeakable indignation and 
pity, and he vowed that ‘he would never rest until the atro¬ 
cious custom was rooted out’. Eventually he fulfilled the 
sacred pledge in full measure. Sati was an ancient evil, 
and still persisted despite sporadic discouragement by previ¬ 
ous rulers of the land. The Company’s Government also 
disapj^roved of it, but not until public opinion in Bengal 
stirred its^^rlf to condemn it, did they take any active steps to 
stop it. Government Regulations of April, 1813, Jan., 1815 
and June, 1817 imposed many restrictions on the practice 
but statistics show that, despite these laws, the burning of 
widows increased from 375 in 1815 to 839 in 1818.“ The 
reasons that contemporary Anglo-Indian opinion gave for 
this increase was ‘the profligacy and immorality of the natives 
of Calcutta’ and ‘the Government’s lack of courage in over¬ 
coming the injunctions of Hindu Shastras’.“ 

It is obvious that the abolition of Sati required; 

(i) the building up of public opinion against it; 

(ii) collection of Shastric injuctions to counteract the 
arguments of the advocates of the system; and, 

(iii) the encouragement of the Govemraent to legis¬ 
late against it. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy undertook this triple task 
in a spirit of missionary zeal. He visited cremation 

1 Collet: ‘Life & Letters’, p. 22. Also ‘Life of N. N. Chatterji’ 
(Calcutta, 1880). 

Collect; p. 46. 

“Ibid, ‘Reports of Oakely' a Hugli Magistrate, pp. 46-47. 
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pmciice. His work in these directions gieatly stiengthened 
the hands of the Covernment, and eventually succeeded in 
converting Anglo-Indian opinion to the need and the justi- 
lication for the reform “and was important becatisc the Com¬ 
pany’s Government tvoiild do nothing unless it was sponsored 
by Anglo-India”.’ He issued two pampldets in English for 
the purpose, dedicating one of them entitled a “Conlerence 
between an advocate for and an opponent of the practice of 
Burning Widows Alive.” to Lady Hastings. 

The foregoing brief recital and summan' of the Raja’s 
social views and activities are perhaps sufficent to indicate 
that he may be counted safely as the creator of that tradition 
for promoting social reform, uplift of Indian women, and 
spread of modern education which were some of the principal 
activities of Indian Liberals in subsequent years. 

T/ie Raja S: Administrative Reforms: In the field of 
administrative reforms also. Ram Mohan Rov indicated the 


line of advance and anticipated the future Liberal Party in 
some of its important political activities. 

The Raja drafted petitions against the new Jury Act of 
1827 and sent them to Mr. J. Crawford for being presented to 
both the Houses of Parliament. The grounds of his opposition 
to it were that by this measure Mr. Wynn, the late President of 
the Board of Control, had introduced religious distinctions 
into the judicial system of the country. The Raja held that 
this ‘‘not only afforded just grounds for dissatisfaction among 
the ‘natives’ in general, but had excited much alarm in the 
breast of everyone conversant with political principles”. 
‘‘Any Native, either Hindu or Mohemraedan, is rendered 
by this Bill subject to judicial trial by Christians either 


1 English Works, III, p. 88. 
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European or Native, while Christians, including native con¬ 
verts, are exempted from the degradation of being tried 
either by a Hindu or Muslim Juror however high he may 
stand in the estimation of society. This Bill also denies 
both to Hindus and Musalmans the honour of a seat in the 
Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow Hindus or Musal¬ 
mans”.^ The petition sounds very much like the later con¬ 
troversy over the Ilbert Bill. It can be looked upon also as 
markiiig the begiiiv’ng of constitutional agitation for poli¬ 
tical reforms whici as to be the chief characteristic of the 
Liberal Party’s acti\ itics both in England and India. In¬ 
deed, the Raja’s numerous representations to Government, 
like the Memorial to the Supreme Court and appeal to the 
King in Council for rescinding press restrictions and others 
referred to above, all created precedents for the constitution¬ 
al method of political agitation. The Raja may also be 
credited with inaugurating the first ventures in Indian 
Journalism in the Indian languages, of which we shall speak 
in Appendix 1 of the this work later. This is why he may 
be rightly hailed as the father of the Indian Liberal Party. 

The Raja in E?igland: A good part of the Raja’s po¬ 
litical work was to be accomplished in England. His brief 
stay in England witnessed the crowning gloi'y of his fifty 
years’ service to his motherland. He went there to gain 
two objects: to obtain by personal obsenation a more 
thorough insight into the manners, customs and religious 
and political institutions of England, and secondly, to seek 
for British assistance in his endeavours to regenerate his 
motherland. In addition to these objects the Raja’s voyage 
produced certain indirect consequences. He tvas the first 
Brahman to have ciossed the ocean and thereby dissolved one 
more social prejudice and set an example for his educated 
countrymen to visit Europe. Yet another importance of 

1 Raja’s letter to Mr. Crawford on .-yugust 18, 1828; Collet: 
pp. 153-154. 
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his visit to England wTis that he dispelled thereby the fantas¬ 
tic noiions held by the English people about India. As his 
Paiglish biograplier puts it, “Ram Mohan Roy’s presence in 
this country ma<lc the English people aware of the dignity, 
the culture, and the piety of the race they had conquered’’.^ 
Wherever he went, “continues the writer,” there went a 
stately refutation of the Anglo-1 ndia’s insolence which saw 
in an Indian fellow-subject only a “blackrnan” or a “Nig¬ 
ger”.- As he had interpreted England to India, so now he 
interpreted India to England.'' Miss Carpenter gives 
a vivid picture of the Raja’s visit to England.■* 

T his was yet another conspicuous precedent set by the 
Raja to the leaders of the future Liberal Party to go abroad 
and study English institutions in actual operation, to contact 
Englishmen of influence and impress upon them the need for 
administrative reforms in India, and to contact personal 
friendship with leading men of the British Liberal Party and 
other people of adv'anced views and thus build up British 
support for the political progress of their country. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Gokhale, Lajpat Rai, Surendranath Bannerjee, 
Sriniv as Sastri, Tej Bahadur Sapru, etc., all were to follow in 
the footsteps of the Raja in these directions. 

The Raja's Views on the Judicial System: While in 
fhigland, the Raja found an opportunity to present his views 
on the system of Judicial administration in India before the 
Parliamentary Select Committee on Indian Affairs appointed 
in connection with the revision of the Company’s charter. 
T hese views are contained in his notes submitted to the 
Committee,’' and provide a comprehensive and acute criti¬ 
cism ol the Anglo-Indian Judicial system of the day. The 
Raja pointed out therein that it was very defective due to (a) 

’ Collect: ‘Lilc !<: Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy’, p. 174. 

’’Ibid, p. 175. 

•Mbid, j>. 17,5. 

■* See Last Days ol Raja Ram Mohan Roy’ by (Carpenter, p. 57. 

6 See the English Works, Part III, p. 11, et seq. 
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the paucity as well as the poor qualifications of Judges and 
Magistrates, (b) the use of foreign languages in tlie courts 
and (c) the want of a proper code of laws. The distance of 
Courts, the wide racial gulf between the European Judges 
and the Indian bar, the absence of publicity and the pre¬ 
valence of perjury and forgery were further impediments to 
the fair administration of justice.' 

The Raja’s suggestions for the removal of these defects 
foreshadowed the liulk of the later demands of the Indian 
Liberals in regard to the reform of the Indian Judicial sys¬ 
tem. He suggested:^ 

(a) the employment of ‘native’ assessors of not less 
than 5 years’ standing as Mufties, Zillali Court 
Maulvis or Indian Ollicers in the Courts, for life 
and during good behaviour on a salary of Rs. 
300/-, 400/- p.m. 

(b) the employment of the Jury in trials—by remo¬ 
delling the old Panchayats®—the Jurors were to 
be selected from among respectable Indians by 
lot, and where the Judge and the Jury agreed, no 
appeal was to lie from their unanimous decision.'* 

(c) the grant of power to issue writs of Habeas 
Corpus to tlie Sudder Dewany .Adawlut to protect 
citizens against unlawful custody and imprison¬ 
ment. As a further safeguard, lie suggested that 
the Judges of Circuit and the assistant judges 
should have power to supervise and investigate 
complaints against magistrates and tlie police 
and to check misuse of their powers.'"* 

(d) the abandonment of the practice of appointing 
civil servants to judicial posts unless they could 
produce satisfactory proof of adequate knowledge 
of English Law. 


*See ihe English Works, Part 111, pp. 13-11. 
2 Ibid, p. 17. 

Ibid, p. 22. 

* Ibid, p. 24. 

® Ibid, p. 32. 
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(e) the creation of a Specific Court of Appeal in 
India to deal with Indian appeals of over 
£ 10,000 in value to avoid the expense and delay 
in appeals to the King in Council.* 

(f) the gradual appointment of ‘natives’ to places 
of authority and trust in the Judicial service.- 

(g) the condification of Civil and Criminal laws 
with the help of Indian expounders of the law to 
make reference to Hindu and Mohammedan 
laws easier.^ 

The Raja opposed the union of magisterial and judicial 
functions with the office of the Collector as opposed to reason 
as well as even to Muslim administrative tradition."* He 
opposed the practice of issuing ordinances by the Crovernor- 
Creneral or other Civil Servants.® 

It is, however, curious that in two respects the Raja’s 
views strike a note discordant with the liberal demands in 
later times. He advocated the substitution of the English 
language in the Courts in place of Persian because he felt 
that the change would promote the study of English.” Fur¬ 
ther, the Raja was opposed to the creation of a legislative 
Council in India as the chief law-making authority for In¬ 
dia." He believed in the Benthamite principle that law 
is the command of sovereign authority—which, in India’s 
case, could only be the British Parliament and not the Gover¬ 
nor-General. He also felt that no local authority could be 
entirely impartial, and he was also opposed to the combina¬ 
tion of executive and legislative powers in the same autho¬ 
rity. 

But there is no indication that he wanted to exchange 

’See English Works, Part Ill, p. 1. 

- Ibid, pj>. 37—38. 

« Ibid, Part Ill, p. 35. 

^ Ibid, pp. 24 - 25 . 

Engli.sh Works, Part IV, p. 28. 

’’English Works, Part 111, p. 1-1. 

’’ See Minutes of Evidence before the Select tlomniittee on the 
East Indian Company, V^ol. 1—Public, p. (>15. 
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the East India Company’s rule for a colonial form of (iovern- 
mentd He knew, of course, that in all matters connected 
with the colonies, the Minister was absolute and the majo- 
lity of the House of Commons subservient, there being no 
body of persons who had adequate motives to seiwe as a check 
on the Government in regard to distant dependencies of the 
British Crown. The change proposed was, therefore, in his 
estimation, a change from a subordinate authority, as the 
East India Compui.y’s Government was, functioning under 
a variety of efliciei L 'hecks on any abuse of its power, to an 
absolute despotism.^ 

A glance at these views of the Raja provides further 
justification for his being called the harbinger of Liberalism 
in Modern India. 'Ehe separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions* revival and remodelling of the Panchayat system, 
the introduction of the Jury system, speedy and cheap justice, 
eradication of corruption, wider employment of Indians in 
the judicial services in order to reduce expenditure on ad¬ 
ministration, all figured most prominently on the political 
programme of the later Liberals. In his elaborate exposi¬ 
tion of the judicial administration and in his mild but fully 
reasoned criticism of the Government policy in general, and 
in his admiration of British character but castigation of the 
faults of the British administration of India, we hear an echo 
of the voices of the silver-tongued orators of the future Liberal 
Party of India. The liberal spirit which is embodied in the 
Raja’s papers was to become only more distinct and vocal in 
the years to come in the demands of the Liberal Congress and 
the Liberal Party. 

The Rajas Economic Ideas: The Raja’s papers and 
writings include many documents containing his views on 
the economic problems of the day. They show that the 

article on the Raja by Arnot in Asiatic Journal of Sept., Dec., 
1833. " ^ 

2 An article on the Raja by Arnot in Asiatic Journal of Ibid. 
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claboi.'Uc/\ ihim with (lucsiioiis relating to trade ami cotn- 
merce. The former cme diiccdy under his ohserwaion. 
and were also referred lo him lor his opinion. Land revenue 
adniinistratioii ^\as also one ol the chief pic-occiipations ol 
the Government at the time. 

The Raja xvas a firm believer in the institution of indi¬ 
vidual property, and favoured the Permanent Settlement. 

But he regretted the Government’s failure to confer rights in 
the soil on the cultivators' which might have attaclied them to 
the Government." He held that three parties had rights in 
the soil: firstly, the ryots—to culti\ate the land and receive 
one-half of the produce in return for the seed and their la¬ 
bour; secondly, the Government in return for its general 
protection to receive the other half with the exception of 
1/10 or 1/11; and thirdly, the Zaniindars who were to re¬ 
ceive this 1/10 or 1/11 for the local protection which they 
provided. He held that the Government had sacrificed 
nothing in making the Permanent Settlement® but had, on 
the other hand, gained enormously by appropriating to itself 
the transit duties.' He knew also that the Zaniindars had 
gained by the gicat increase in the value of the land since the 
Settlement ol 170-5 owing to extension ol cultivation and in¬ 
crease of their rentals,® but he felt that the cultivators were 
the greatest sufferers thereby as they were granted no rights in 
the soil and were placed at the mercy of the Zamindar’s ava¬ 
rice and ambitions.® They had no means of accumulating 
any capital under the system.' He preferred the Zamindari 

J Eng. Works, Part III, p. -11. 

® Ibid, p. 71. 

®lbid, p. 47. 

’ Ibid, p. 56. 

’ Ibid, p. 55. 

«Ibid, p. 47. 

7 Ibid, p. 49. 
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system to the Ryotwari maily because the former seemed to 
be favourable to the enhancement of the public revenue.^ 
But he pointed out that under both systems, the condition of 
the cultivatois was very miserable." 

So, the Raja deprecated any further increase in the land 
revenue, and asked for judicial protection of the cultivators 
against the Zamindar, and general reduction of rent and the 
land revenue demand.'* To meet the likely deficit in revenue, 
he suggested more e npioymcnt of Indians in jdace of fhiro- 
pcan Collectors* ana even the organisation of a national 
militia!'* He tvas acutely conscious of the poverty of the 
peasants an<I other classes of workers, and of ttieir ignorance 
and their backwardness. 

One very interesting proposal of the Raja before the Se¬ 
lect Committee of 1832 was the introduction of a system to en¬ 
courage Euiopeans with capital to become permanent settlers 
in India.® It is a curious document.'^ Here we are concerned 
with one aspect of it, viz.—the compatibility of these views with 
his liberal ideology. The Raja held that the European settlers 
in this country would introduce the knowledge of superior 
modes of cultivation, and improve its products. Their pre¬ 
sence would emancipate Indians from superstition and pre¬ 
judice. 1 hey ivould be able to obtain from the Government 
the introduction of many necessai 7 improvements. European 
settlers might be able to afford to the natives protection against 
imposition and oppression and al.so against the abuse of pow'er 
on the part of those in authority. As permanent residents, 

1 English Works, Part IIl--App. No. I. p. 70 and pp. 7:5-77. The 
looo 'P fiengil increa.sed by 101-71 jc c. between 1793 and 

whereas in Madras it increased by only -10-15 p. c durinc the 
•same period. ^ ^ 

Ibid, p. M. 

* Ibid, pp. 58-59. 

Ibid, p. 00. 

** Ibid, p. 72. 

« Ibid, pp. 81—85. 

Part'nr™p'^’81-85^^“*''’"^"^ Europeans: Eng. Works, 
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they would help in the diffusion of English language and 
European arts and sciences in the country and help the home 
government to legislate on Indian affairs in a better way to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in the event of an in¬ 
vasion, and to place the relations between the two countries 
on a solid and permanent footing. Even in the event of a 
separation between the two countries, these settlers Avould 
bring the vast empire in the East to a level with other large 
Christian countries in F.uropc. 

4'he Raja tried to look at the other side of the picture 
also. The European settlers might rvound the feelings of the 
'natives’ and subject them to humiliations. To avoid this, he 
suggested that for the (irst twenty years, only educated ])er- 
sons of character and capital should be allowed to settle. 
Secondly, the Kuro'peans, otving to their readier access to pei- 
sons in authority, might subject the natives to many sacrifices. 
As a remedy against these evils, he suggested that European 
|deadcrs shotdd be appointed in the country courts also but 
placed on an ctpial footing with Indian vakils in pleading 
or dcfetiditrg the cause of their clients. Thirdly, such an 
immigration might lead to the separation and the eventual 
independence of India, as had happenetl in America. The 
Raja thought that sir it a contingency would not arise because 
the Americans were driven to rebellion by mis-government. 
Fourthly, the climate in some parts of India might be perni¬ 
cious. and to a^oid this, cool and healthy spots might be allot¬ 
ted to them (or their headquarters. 

This interesting discussion for and against the immigra¬ 
tion of Euroj)ean .settlers into India shows that the Raja could 
rise above the narrow prejudices of not only caste and creed 
but also oi race. His ideas on the subject are more or less 
completely the same as the ‘Systematic Colonisers’ of 
England—e.g.. Wakefield and others—were putting out about 
this time for the proper colonisation of Australia. But even 
these pi'oposals would seem to spring from the depths of the 
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Raja’s profound patriotism and nationalism. The India of 
his vision would be “speaking the English language in com¬ 
mon with the bulk of the people of the Empire”.^ There 
would be diffusion of a knowledge of European arts and 
sciences; she would be one of the two free and Christian coun¬ 
tries resembling each other in language, religion and man¬ 
ners;" she would enlighten and civilise the surrounding 
natives.” In sharp contrast to this pathetic belief of the Raja 
in the virtues of selective colonisation of India by British 
settlers, and his freedom from a spirit of nairow nationalism, 
may be cited his strong protest against the attempt to limit 
the power to alienate property under the Dayabhag system in 
Bengal, suggested by Sir C. E. Grey, Chief Justice of Bengal, 
in 1829-30. The Raja strongly objected to any amendment 
of the traditional la'tvs of the country’. 

T.ast Days: The Raja’s sojourn in England was a verita¬ 
ble triumph, and he was received everywhere with honour and 
distinction. He had gone there to plead for an mcrea.se of 
pension to the Enpjcror of Delhi, and .secured an addition of 
3 lakhs to the pension. The lords of the Privy Council asked 
him to sit ^vith them when they sat to consider and ultimately 
reject the public petition of the orthodox against the aboli¬ 
tion of Sati. King Louis Philippe of France received him at 
Paris, in 1832. The Raja rejoiced with the English Whigs 
at the successful passage of the Reform Bill of 1832 praying 
that the people of England might nosv cherish public spirit 
and liberal principles and at the same time banish bribery and 
corruption. He asserted that in the event of the failure of 
the measure, he would have renounced his connection with 
the country.^ 

1 English Works, Part III, p. 82. 

““If events.effect a separation.still a friendly inter¬ 

course may be kept up between two free and Christian countries, 

united.by resemblance of language, religion and manners." 

Ibid, p. 85. 

s Ibid. p. 83. 

* Collet, p. 204. 

F. 7 
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The Raja’s liberal sympaihies were shocked at the sup¬ 
pression of the Neopolitan revolt of 1821 by the Austrians: he 
gave a dinner to celebrate the liberation of the Spanish colo¬ 
nies. He insisted on being canned to a Fiench ship at the 
Cape of Good Hope to salute the French tricolour—the re¬ 
volutionary emblem of equality, liberty and fraternity. He 
felt convinced that intercourse rviih the Europeans and 
knowledge of Western arts and science.s would, in a 100 
years, endow’ Indians w’ith “the spirit as well as the inclina¬ 
tion to rc.sist effectually any unjust and oppressive measures 
serving to degrade them in the scale of society’’.’ In all 
this, w’e have a further conlirmation of the Raja’s belief in 
the virtues of the British connection w’ith India and 
sympathy with the liberal cause all over the world Avhich 
were articles of faith with the Indian Liberal Party 
subsequently. 

The Raja’s general ideas (tear a clear impress of the li 
beral ideology of contemporary England. EA’angclicai 
Christianity and Unitarianism .seem to have exercised the 
greatest influence upon his thought. The former patently 
underlies his foundation of the Biahmo Samaj, and to the 
latter source may be attributed his zeal for “practical philati- 
ihropy” of the Benthamite .school, such as his crusade for the 
abolition of Sati, the promotion of education, and for reform 
of the Jury system, etc. Like Bentham, the Raja had no 
faith in vague “declarations of Rights’’, but like the Bentha¬ 
mites, he believed strongly in promoting legislation to redress 
knoAvn abuses and promote necessary’ reforms. Unlike Ben¬ 
tham, whose latvs could be made applicable anywhere with¬ 
out regard to clime or country, the Raja firmly believed in 
the basing of latvs “as far as possible on those principles ts’hich 
are common to and acknotvledged by all the different sects 

1 R. R’s letter to Mr. CrarvCord on Jury Act of 1827, written on 
Aug. 18, 1828, Ibid, pp. 1,*53—154. 
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and tribes inhabiting the country”.^ His views on legal 
matters also indicate the influence of Sir W. Blackstonc.“ 
d’he lacunae in the Raja’s Liberalism are easy to detect 
at the present day with our existing knowiedge of the Liberal 
canon in its fully developed lorm. I'he Raja never envi¬ 
saged the establishment of a representative legislature, a 
broadbased system of suffrage, compulsoi^ public education 
or a system of responsible Government in India. Perhaps, 
the explanation of these diawbacks in the Raja’s thought lies 
in the comparatively limited development of these concepts 
in contemporary England itself, and in the Raja’s conscious¬ 
ness and knowledge of India’s own backwardness. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s Liberalism shows a wonderful 
combination of thought and action, either being inseparable 
from the other. His exposition of the Eastern and Western 
scriptures indicates a spirit of iiujuiry which cuts at the root 
of all dogmatic fanaticism. The Raja wanted his country¬ 
men to retain whatever was good in their religion, all that 
was humane and rational, and to adapt from Christianity all 
that was progressive and good in ii. His advocacy of the 
Western system of education, the freedom of the press and 
better administraiion, his scathing denunciation of Sati and 
polygamy, his criticism of caste, his stout opposition of idola¬ 
try-all point to his efforts for liberalising and humanising 
the life of India. 

Both his action and his thought represent the results of 
the first commingling of the East and the West. 'I'his inter¬ 
mingling emancipated Indian thought from its thraldom to 
the ages. As Prof. Max Muller put it, “the Raja tvas the 
first to complete a connected life-current between the East 
and the West—the inspired engineer in the world of faith 
that cut the channel of communication, the spiritual Suez 

^ Views on a Code of Criminal La^v for India in Eng. Works, 
Part III, pp. 32-SS. 

* Ibid, p. 69. 
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between sea and sea land-locked in the rigid sectarianism ol 
exclusive revelation, and set their separate surges ol na¬ 
tional life into one mighty world-current of universal 
humanity.”^ 

Other Bengali Pioneers: The Hindu College foundcrl 
by the Raja in 1819 grew up in due course to be the nursery 
of Liberalism in Bengal. Several young men trained at this 
institution, and nurtured, so to speak, under the eye of ilie 
Raja, matured to be the early Liberal leaders of the province. 
They have been described as “the Philosophical Radicals’’- 
of India in imitation of the gi'oup of the same name in Eng¬ 
land at the time because they had much in common with 
their English contemporaries. They were a small group 
only, and so cannot he described as a party; but their contri¬ 
bution to the formulation of early political thought in India 
is out of all proportion to their numbers. It was they, it 
may be claimed, who provided after Raja Ram Mohan Ro) 
the intellectual structure and framework of the earliest 
phase of Indian Liberalism. The most remarkable features 
of the ideas and the work of these pioneers are that (i) they 
are not content merely with the provision of English educa¬ 
tion for the people but have elaborate plans as to what the new 
education should be like; and (ii) secondly, they openly con¬ 
demn and criticise the goveniment of the Company for its 
sins of omission and commission, in both these respects, they 
are noticeably and naturally in advance of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. In these new trends is to be found a faint but distinct 
trace of the new Indian Liberalism's advance to majority and 
maturity. 

The ‘Englishman’ of Calcutta, a contemiX>rary newspaper, 
described the group as “radicals and followers of Benthamite 

^ Quoted by R. Venkat Ratnam in his speech on “The Spirit of 
Rammohan Roy” in Theistic Conference, at Calcutta, 1906: Collet, 
p. 272. 

*B. Majumdar: ‘History of Political Thought’. 
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principles.”^ Five young men from the group achieved pub¬ 
lic eminence in the days to come, and they were, in order, 
Fara Chand Chakravarti, Dakshinanarayana. Rasik Krishna 
Mullic, Ram Gopal Ghosh and Pyare Chandra Mitra. They 
ivere greatly influenced by one of their teachers, Henry 
Vivian Derozio, who served in the Hindu College from 1809 
to 1851, and who seems to have been a brilliant teacher, 
organiser, journal is:, poet and philosopher.^ One of his 
pupils, Pyare Char ’ Mitra, attributed their love of liberty 
and country to the teachings and the example of this great 
teacher.* They were also greatly influenced by the ideas of 
Bacon, Hume and Thomas Paiue.^ 

riiese young men established in the itventies and the 
thirties of the last century several institutions for acquiring 
and diffusing useful knowledge and for promoting friendly 
relations among the members. 

'I he very names of these bodies throw a flood of 
light on the intellectual interests of the founders. One 
was named the ‘‘.4cademic Association”, another as ‘the 
.Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge” and 
a third as ‘ the Hindu Theo-Philanthropic Society”. 
I'o spread their views among the people, they also 
published several magazines, such as the Parthenon 
(1830), the Gyananneshun (1831), the Hindu Pioneer 
(1832), the Bengal Spectator (1842), the Inquirer and 
the Quill. One of these magazines has an article on 
the Government of India which states that ‘ the Govern¬ 
ment of India (under the English) is purely aristocra- 
tical; the people have no voice in the Council of the 
legislature; they have no hand in framing the laws which 
regulate their civil conduct. We need not expatiate on 
the monopoly of the State Service, the laws' delays, the 

iThe “Englishman”, May 1836, quoted in the ‘Asiatic Intelli¬ 
gence' of October, 1836. 

3 See His Biography by Thomas Edwards (1884), p. 40. 

* Life of David Hare by Pearey Chand Mitra-quoted by Maium 

dar. p. 80. h 7 j 

* "Calcutta Christian Observer”, Aug., 1832. 
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insolence ot oflice, the heavy expenses of Government, 
the retirement from India of all those who acquire 
wealth and the enormous taxation to which the country 
is subjected—evils too well-known in India. The 
Mohammedans patronised merit wherever it was to 
be found; the English, like the primitive Hindus, have 
no caste of men to govern the general body. The 
violent means by which foreigjn supremacy has been 
established, and the entire alienation of the people ol 
the soil from any share in the Government, nay. even 
from all ofTiccs of trust and jx>wer, arc circumstances 
which no commercial, no political bctiefits can authorize 
or justify.”’ 

It is interesting to take bird’s eyeview of the main 
aims of the group in their public activities. Firstly, the) 
wanted the Government to extend educational facilities for 
the people—not only to improve their character but to fit 
them better for their avocations and to improve the machinery 
of the Government. Rasik Krishna .said, ‘‘It becomes the 
paramount duty of the Government if it really has the good 
of its subjects at heart, to spare no means in its power to 
facilitate the education of the natives.”- I'ara Chand writes, 
“ An enlightened (iovernment ought likewi.se to direct their 
attention to the dissemination of sound and useful know¬ 
ledge among the rising generation of their subjects. Tlu* 
general enlightenment of the people is undoubtedly the best 
guarantee of good Ciovernment. While it checks the com¬ 
mission of crime, it contributes to the preservation of peace, 
and by promoting the interest of commerce it strengthens 
the resources of Government.”-’ Akshya Kumar Dutta 
reiterates this view in his ‘Dharmaniti’ and says that Govern¬ 
ment cannot even maintain peace and order efficiently with 


^ ‘Hindu Pioneer’ quoted in the Asiatic Journal of May-AuF 
19S8, in the essay on tlie Education of the Natives of India. 

2 'Gyananneshun’ quoted in the India Gazette on March 29, 183,8. 


8 « 
p. 112. 


The Bengal Spectator”, Nov. 15, 1842, quoted by Majumdar, 
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out educating the citizens.’ One can see quite clearly the 
reason for their insistence on the State to provide for the 
education of the ruled. The pupils of the Hindu College 
more than others naturally realised the importance oi the 
expansion of English education and regarded it as a gi'and 
remedial agent for all the evils of the country. English edu¬ 
cation could be imoarted through modern colleges, which 
could not be starteJ by private agencies for public ojrinion 
was neither so devca^ped nor so well oiganised at the time 
that funds could be provided on an adecjuatc scale for the 
purpose in view. Again, the existing indigenous .system of 
education too was cjuite inadccjuate to promote the intellec¬ 
tual and political progress of society. Education having 
been denied to people in the 18th century, they had 
contracted certain inhibitions and complexes which dulled 
their acumen and rendered them socially myopic. Tlris age 
long inertia could be dissolved by the knowledge and the per¬ 
sistent inculcation of western ideas through the English 
language. Moreover, the demand of the Indian leaders for 
progfressive participation in administration could be made 
effective only when their countrymen were better informed 
and educated. 

These early pioneers wanted not merely education but 
they elaborately condemned a “godless” system of education. 
Thev also wanted technical and scientific education, and one 
is amazed to read of their insistence on the establishment oi 
a system of free and compulsory education at that early 
period when such a system was not in operation even in 
Great Britain! Tara Chand favoured the setting up of 
schools like “the Polytechnic School of Paris and various 
other institutions.for imparting theoretical and prac¬ 

tical instruction in the Mechanical Arts, Agriculture, Archi- 


^‘Dharmaniti’, p. Ml. 
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lecture, Drawing, Navigation.Akshay Kumar 

Dutt,“ perhaps the greatest educationist of the 19th century, 
pleaded in his book ‘Dharmaniti’, for the introduction of 
free and compulsory education. He adumbrated a strangely 
"modern” scheme of education for children from the age of 
2 onwards to the age of 20 or 22. providing for the ‘diver¬ 
sion’ of the pupils at the sccondaiy stage to agriculture and 
technology, shipbuilding, engineering and other trades, and 
restriction of admissions at the higher levels.’’ He wanted 
instruction at all stages to be imparted through the medium 
of the mother-tongue, .saying that the use of English as the 
medium of instruction had a demoralising influence on the 
character of the people. He recommended the translation 
of English books into the ^•crnacular. His curriculum em¬ 
braced the vSciences, History. Geography and the Arts, and 
laid emphasis on the moral training of the children. It is 
astonishing hoAV Akshay Kumar’s ideas anticipated praeti 
tally all that rvc are thinking of doing todav. 

The political ideas of these early Bengali leaders are 
C(|iially progressive and liberal. Dakshinanarayan Mukerji. 
udio played a notable jiart in the public life of Bengal bet¬ 
ween 1830 and 1857. teas a groat believer in ecjuality and 
attributed the growth of social inetpialitv in Indian Society 
to the influence of the priests.^ He w^as cpioted by Buckle 
in his History of Civilisation, and influenced Bunkim 
Chandra also greatly. Akshay Kumar Dutt, perhaps the 
most learned of these pioneers, is credited by Majuradar. 
ivith having anticipated the organismic theory of the State 
before Spencer.® 

1 The "Bengal Spectator’’, Dec. 15. 1842, p. fi. 

- Akshay Kumar Dutt, born in 1820 and (lied in 1886—I'eacher in 
Tattrabodhini Pathshala and later Head Master, Normal School, 
Calcutta—Works: Dharmaniti and others. 

Dharmaniti, Vol. II, pp. 60, etc. 

"Bengal Harkaru’’, March 2, 1843, quoted by Majunular, p. 117. 

* Majumdar, pp. 130—131. 
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Unlike Mill and Spencer, however, the philosophical 
Radicals of India did not believe that the State should engage 
in “negatively regulative” functions only. They pleaded 
that it shpuld undertake social reform, fix the age of marriage, 
promote education, provide for divorce, remove poverty, 
and help the poor against the rich. A few among them 
even longed for the occurrence of some sort of n “French 
Revolution” in India—which views were condemned by 'the 
Friend of India’ ns “absolute nonsense”.’ They criticised 
the administration of justice hv the F.. T. Company and Rasik 

Krishna even advocatt'd the abolition of the Companv itself! 
Dakshinanarayan expatiated upon the evils of foreign rule 

and attributed the poverty of the people to it.^ 

Their criticism of the Company’s Government was not 
merely destructive. Thev advocated the Tndianisation of the 
services as a measure of economy and better government, to 

provide adequate opportunities for service and advancement 
to Indians and to break the .snobbery of the civil services 

“which blinds their sen.se of justice to members of its own 
fraternity and thus thwarts the efforts of ‘natives’ to seek 

redress from the grievances to which they may contribute.”'^ 
Some of them pleaded for the admission of Indian represen¬ 
tatives to the British Parliament even, though Rasik 
Krishna opposed the suggestion as impracticable. In 1870, 

Dakshinanarayan suggested the creation of legislative coun¬ 
cils in each province composed of equal members of Govern¬ 
ment nominees and representatives chosen for 5 years by 
electors enjoying annual incomes of Rs. 1,000/-. The 
Supreme Legislative Council was to consist of equal numbers 
of Government nominees and delegates from the provincial 
Legislative Councils.* 

* “Friend of India”—March, 16. 1848. 

2 "Bengal Harakaru”-Feb. 13, 1848. 

®The “Bengal .Spectator” Jan. 15, 1848. 

‘The “Englishman”, June 18, 1870. 

F. 8 
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The lorcG^oinsj brief review of the genesis of Indian 
liberalism and of the leading ideas of its earlv pioneers 
suffices to show that the leading ideas of die nartv had been 
already evolved bv 1870. T^aja Fair, \fohan Rov ai’d his 
successors and disciiffes firinlv be^’c rd in fbc great beneffi 

that F.nfflish education and rlo<;c connection w'th 

England and the 'W'^est implied lor the coimtry’s unhft and 

progress. They zealously promoted the nee' tv|ic of educa¬ 
tion and always urged (hat Go^’ernmerf should be more 
active in this field. The ferment of new ideas acriuired in 
English Schools and Colleges filled their minds with an 
earnest desire and will to reform Indian religion, society, 
laws and customs. Like their compeers in the West, they 
had a firm belief in the right of prii'ate orooertv. freedom 
of the tiress and independence and intem'io,’ of iLe indicinry. 
Some of them demand'^d gm.nter Tr>diaric'ifij-iM />f the o nblh 
servic-'s and even the creation of a national tnilitia. It is 
clear that lone before the l iberal Gong’-ess came ni the held, 
the main lines along tvhich it was to cam' on its activities, 
dotvn at any rate to the end of the lOth centm"". had already 
been chalked otw by these Beny.ali pioneers. 

We find, as already indicated, one serious lacuna 
in their thought, viz., the absence of all specific demands for 
self-government or for a responsible executive. This is in 
sharp contrast to contemporary European Liberalism. Bnt 
perhaps the explanation lies in their conviction of the utter 
disintegration and demoralisation of contemporary Indian 
society, the very limited number of the Indian intclligcutsin. 
and the ovenvbelming backlog of centuries of feudal dcs 
potism from which India was then suffering. Even tliis 
limitation, however, conditioned the political activity of the 
Indian National Congress down to the Surat Split in 1907. 



CHAPTER III 


THE GROWl'H OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 
MOVEMENT AND THE FORMAl’IVE 
INFLUENCES 

The iorinalive phase in the hislory ol Indian Liberalism 
iras been studied L ) so many scholars and Irorn so inany 
diverse standpoints ihat it is both easy as well as difhcult to 
deal with it satisiactorily. It is easy because tlie ‘facts’ of 
the movement are known fairly adequately; but it is diilicult 
because the interpretations of those facts arc so varied that 
they have coni used the proper assessment of the different 
factors concerned. Nevertheless, it forms the immediate 
background of our study of Indian Liberalism as a political 
movement in the second half of the 19tJi century and must 
be attempted despite the difficulties. 

Ejjecis of English Education: It can perhaps be stated 
without any fear of contradiction that the most powerful 
factor in the rise and progress of Liberalism in India during 
the 19th century was modern English Education. 

Following the establishment of schools and colleges 
in the various Fresidencies, three Universities were founded 
in 1837. I'hese institutions helped the Government to 
train and select young Indians for the public service. This 
preference further popularised Western education. As 
many as 1589 students obtained Arts degrees in the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta between 1857 and 1882.’ 

Deeper still were the results seen in the political life 
of the people. “They had all been forced to drink deeply 
from the wells of English literature, which is, beyond all 
others, the literature of liberty. The leaven of thought of 
Bacon and Milton, Locke and Burke, Wordsworth and 

^ Table printed in the Report of the Bengal Provincial Com¬ 
mittee to the Education Commission of 1882, p. 103. 
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Byron, was working in the minds ol Bengal, whose age-long 
ideals had been those of submission and self-renunciation, 
not those of freedom and individual initiative.”^ 

11ms, the spread and progress of English education 
heralded a new era in Indian Society and politics by directly 
alfecting those who came under its influence, and by influ¬ 
encing many more indirectly througli the activities that 
English-educated Indians undertook m tlie country under 
its inspiration. It opened new vistas of thought and action 
to the youth of India; with its aid, they tliouglit they could 
now dream of building a new heaven lor their people. Eor, 
it is curious that the Renaissance of learning that it heralded, 
did not content itself merely with the pursuit of culture for 
its own sake as in the Italian Renaissance, but that the new 
generation of English-educated Indian almost atonce began 
to spend itself in vigorous efforts for social and political 
rcloriu. 

It is generally admitted that the English language has 
served during the last century and a half as the lingua franca 
of India, enabling the people of dillerent parts ol the country 
to meet together and to exchange their ideas. It created an 
all-India fraternity of persons conscious ol their depressed 
status, ol abuses in their society, ol newer social and political 
ideals, and possessed of a language that enabled them to 
concert plans and action on a countiy-wide basis. 

The new' learning stimulated enquiry and criticism of 
authority and traditions, and created a love of freedom of 
thought and speech. Educated Indians began to struggle 
for freedom from social, religious and political servitude. 
The task of religous reconstruction, however, needed a dilic 
rent type of men than those produced by the new schools 
and colleges. Even Ram Mohan was not a product of such 
institutions. Such men came to the forefront by and by 

1 Calcutta University Connnission 15)17—19, Vol. I, Ch iii, up 
49-50. 
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to create what has b* ? described as 'Neo-Hinduism'. 
Meanwhile, the young lucn going out of English schools and 
colleges, devoted themselves to the twin tasks of widening 
the bounds of social and political freedom and forming the 
nucleus of a Liberal party in the country. 

Recovery of India's Past: It is a strange and curious 
feature of Angio-Ini n history in the first half of the 19th 
century that while Fngiish-cducated Indians were olten 
losing faith in theii :)'■ ji culture, the first lew generations of 
Anglo-Indian officials were keenly studying Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, Hindu law and religion, and laying the 
foundations of valuable investigations in Indian History 
and Arts. Sir W. Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society 
(of Bengal), translated the Manu Sinrili for the first time as 
well as Kali Bass’s Sliakunlala. Colebrooke and H. H. 
Wilson dived deep into ancient Hindu lore. Charles 
Wilkins translated the Bhagwat Gita, and Carey became 
the first teacher of Sanskrit at the Fort William College. 
1 he second generation of Anglo-Indian scholars. Tod, Grant 
Duff and Elphinstone unravelled the past history of the 
land and the glorious achievements of its various peoples. 
Fhese, as Chirol says, "and many others.. . .blazed the trail 
for Max Muller and Monier Williams and Roth and Burnouf 
and the great host of European scholars who have revealed 
to India herself scarcely less tlian to the Western world the 
majesty and wealth of the Sanskrit language and its kinship 

with the whole group of European languages., and 

the historical as well as literary value of the gieat body of 
Hindu literature which is the key to India’s civilization.”^ 
Prinsep and Cunnigham unveiled India’s art, epigraphy and 
archaeology, and were followed in this field by Indian 
scholars, such as Rajcndra Lai Mitra, Ram Bass Sen and 
R. G. Bhandarkar. The cumulative effect of these scholarly 
activities of Englishmen and Indians was gradually to correct 

^ Chirol: ‘India’, London, 1926, pp. 79—80. 
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Euiopcaii ideas about Indians and Indian civilization, but 
above all, to inspire Indians themselves witli respect and 
ivicrcncc luv ibcir own culiiirc and with a consciousness of 
a cornnion cultural lieritagc. Jt need not be pointed out 
that these lactors were very helplul in taeating that sense 
of nationality among Indians which was the very basis oi 
Liberal politics in India in the 19t.h century. 

rohlicai Awakening'. It was thus inevitable that the 
new English-educated Indians should begin to take interest 
in political matters in tlue course ol time. It has been 
pointed out in the previous chapter that already alter 1830, 
the graduates ot the Hindu College in licugal were beginning 
to condemn the rule ol. the East India Company both for 
serious delects in its atlministration and lor its alien charac¬ 
ter. J his was natural as the intellectual pabulum, on which 
they were being led in the new schools and colleges, directly 
stimulated such interests, 'lire Indian collegians learnt 
Iroin their English histoiy books ol tlve impeachment ol the 
king’s ministers and ol their drawing up piolcsts to assert 
their right ol Iree speech even against the king's command. 
Milton taught them that all human beings arc by nature Iree 
born and endowed with leasou and the right to build then 
tnvn destiny. “When Cod gave him Reason, He gave him 

i reedom to choose. ' ‘ I’hat it is lawlul and hath 

been held so through all ages lor anyone who has the power, 
to call to account a tyrant or wicked king and alter due con¬ 
viction to depose and put him to death.because,” as 

he said “the power ol kings and magistrates is nothing 
else but what is only derivative, translerred and committeii 
to them in trust Ironr the people to the common good ol 
all in whom the power yet remains fundamentally, and can¬ 
not be taken from them, without a violation of their natural 


1 Areopagitira (Clarendon Pres.s .Scries) John W. Hales, new ed. 
(1882), p. 25. 
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birthright.”^ They read Mill a.sseverating that “all silen¬ 
cing of discussions is an assumption of infallibility. No 
society in which the liberties (of thought and feeling) arc 
not on the whole respected, is free, whatever may be its lorm 
of Government.”® Tliey further read in Mill that parlia¬ 
mentary government tras better than any other system, that 
there could be no greater security for good government than 
that given by democracy, that manhood suffrage woTiIrl ore- 
vent tlie ■'vealthy Tiinldle class from becoming an oligarchy, of 
his advocacy of the right of women to ^ote. his conviction that 
education w^as almost a universal solvent; of the ]moblems 
of democracy, and his belief that “the boundaries of gONCvtv 
ment should coincide in the main with those of nationali¬ 
ties”.® 

All these ideas revealed to Indian students of the earlier 
generations not only “What they were missing” but also 
what they ought to strive for. Their other mentors— 
Macaulay. Herbert Spencer. Paine. Jefferson. Shelley. Byron 
and the ‘Philosophes’ of the French Revolution widened their 
mental outlook and further nourished their love of liberty 

and progress. "It was inevitable”, savs Chirol, “that when 
the best young Indian minds w'ere fed upon the masterpieces 
of English Literature, and when the history of English social 
and political evolution taught them to seek the secret of 
England’s greatness in her ancient love and achievement of 
freedom, they should have begun to apply all the lessons to 
the conditions of their own country.”'* 

pTohlpTfi of Unctoployincut'. Further, the problem of. 
educated unemployment is coe\al with the b('ginnings of 
t he ne w education. English educatin’] new careers 

(WallS'S; igl'x ppN'sTlsM*"'*'' 

“ Ihilitarianisin, Liberty and Representative Governments. 
(Everyman’s Library, 1910), p. 73. 

“Mill: ‘Representative Government’, p. 362. 

■‘Chirol: ‘India’ (London. Ernest Benn Ltd., 1926) p. H6, 
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to the youth of the countiy. Some ‘were called’ but many 
others failed even at the start to get into the charmed circle. 
At the first Civil Service Examination in which Indians com¬ 
peted in 1863, Satyendra Nath Tagore. R. C. Dutt and Bihari 
Lai Cupta were successful, but Manmohan Chose and Lai 
Mohnn Ghosh failed. Tho.se disa])poinled in reaching the 
goa/. lifter pahifii] sacrifices by them and their parents, he- 
came (he natural crilics of the foreign Government and the 
bureaucratic svsiem and the first pioneers of the liberal move- 
juent in Indian politics. 

Infhience of British Contacts: A steady trickle of voung 
Indians had now also begnn to move to England for sindv or 
for business. Their knowledge of English v’as a condition 

precedent to such develoimient. Thus a new bond was 
established between the backward Fast and the progressive 

West which was to exercise a decisive influence on the future 
progress of India. The example of Ram Mohan Rov was 
followed bv Dwarkanath Tagore, Dadabhai Naoroji, W. C. 
Bonnerji. Kshettra Mohan Dutt. Keshnb Chandra Sen and 
manv others. They'^ studied British institutions at first hand 
there, and several of them also took the onportunitv of pre¬ 
senting Indian grievances and demands to the British public 
and parliament tbrough new associations that they set up or 
through personal contacts. A ‘British India Society’ was 
founded in London in July 18.39 by Ram Gopal Ghosh with 
the assistance of W. Adam, a Unitarian friend of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. Lord Brougham. Sir Charles Eorbes and John 
Crawford. To collect and .supply suitable material to 
this body, a ‘Bengal British India Society’ was founded at 
Calcutta by Dwarkanath Tagore in April 1843, followed 
eventually by the ‘British India Association’ of Calcutta in 
October 1851. Thus this factor came to play an important 
and almost decisive part in the methods of work of the Libe¬ 
rals of India. 

Gradually, Englishmen themselves began to take increas- 
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ing interest in Indian affairs.^ The two foremost British 
Liberals of mid-19th century—Cobden and Bright—formed 
the ‘India Reform Society’ which sent Delvy Semur, M.P., 
to India to study the political situation on the spot. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji and W. C. Bonnerji set up an India Society 
which became in IS68 the ‘East India Association’. The 
‘Amrila Bazar Patrika’ reported about it that “A set of English 

personages have formed the East India Association.its 

object is to improve the Indian conditions. There are 

many Indians among its members. But.the 

majority of them are Englishmen”.^ 

Interest in Indian affairs was being now showm in Par¬ 
liament also. Both Fawcett and Gladstone spoke on Indian 
affairs in the House of Commons on several occasions. 
Fawcett,'* an economist of the Manchester School, interested 
himself much in the matter of financial readjustments bet¬ 
ween India and England, and Glad.sione,'* the leader of the 
Opposition, spoke vehemently on conservative misrule in 
India. After the foundation of the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress in 1885, a British Committee of the Congress \vas set up 
in 1889 consisting of Sir W. Wedderburn, W. S. Caine, W. 
S. Bright, Maclaren and George Yule to guide and direct the 
operation and control the expenditure of the National Cong- 


1 See Chapter II “The Early Friends of India” for the early 
.services of Englishmen in ‘Indian National Evolution’ by A. C. 
Mazumdar (II ed. Natesan, 1915, Madra.s). 

- ‘A. B. Patrika’ dated Sept. 3, 1868, quoted in Reminiscences and 
Anecdotes of Great Men of India, Vol. II., p. 25. 

* Fawcett’s resolution in H. of C. in 1868 for simultaneous exami¬ 
nation of I. C. S. in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras as well as in London. 
His speech in his constituency of Brighton in 1872 on Indifference 
of Parliament over India’s welfare. His protest against the practice 
of introducing Indian budget in H. of C. in 1870. In 1875 he called 
Salisbury’s Ball to .Sultan of Turkey at India’s expense, ‘Magnificent 
Meanne.ss’. 

* Gladstone’s speech in December 1887 on Salisbury’s remark on 
Dadabhai in Lime House Towm Hall, in 1888, on Indian Aspira¬ 
tions, in 1892 on the Act of 1892 in House of Commons, 

F. 9 
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ress agency in England.^ This Committee started a monthly 
magazine, named ‘India’ with Digby as its editor. In 1892 
Dadabhai Naoroji himself succeeded in being elected to 
Parliament as a representative of the borough of Finsbury. 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Rome,sh Chandra Dutt and others wrote 
regularly and vigorously in this journal on Indian topics. 
A recent writer goes so far as to say that “The Morley-Minto 
Reforms of 1909 were.due to the persistent and con¬ 

tinuous propaganda carried on in England during the pre¬ 
ceding years through these agencies”.” 

These facts about the increasing contacts betiveen 
Indians and the foremost contemporary British Liberals, and 
of the increasing interest that the latter were beginning to 
lake in Indian affairs, serve to explain the faith of the Indian 
Liberals in carrying on political propaganda in England, and 
their firm conviction of the eventual sympathy of the British 
public for the cause of India, if a British electorate could 
elect an Indian (Dadal hai Naoroji in 1892) to sit in its 
political sanclus sanctornvi to safeguard their own interests, 
surely it could be trusted, when fully acejuainted with the 
state of affairs in India, to do justice to India in full measure. 
A later generation of Indians ridiculed this pathetic faith of 
the Indian Liberals in the good faith of the British, but it is 
indubitably true that in the heyday of British Liberalism there 
was no lack of genuine Briti.sh .sympathy with the cause of 
India, specially as this cau,se only demanded the implementa¬ 
tion, in the Benthamite tradition, of certain administrative 
reforms to ameliorate the conditions of the Indian people. 

The resolution passed by the British India Society on 
its first anniversar)' in I.ondon on July 5, 1840, may be cited 
as an illustration of what kind of reforms progressive Indians 
and sympathetic Englishmen considered to be necessary in 
India at the time. It states that “This meeting is of the 

1 ‘How India Wrouht for Freedom’, A. Besant, pp. 94-9,5. 

"Article by j. C. Bagal in “Modern Review”. March 1948. 
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opinion that the oppressi' and fluctuating amount of the 
land revenue, the general esumption by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of demands on lan.‘ hitherto held rent-free, the imper¬ 
fection and corruptioi i the admTnistration of police and 
justice, ihe maintenan of vexatious monopolies are evils 
which ought to rece • the immediate attention of the 
Government of the ccjuntry, as tending to produce discontent 
among the native po rl ition, to unsettle the tenures of pro¬ 
perty, and endanger dn public peace, to cramp the exertions 
of industry and progress of improvement, to lessen the pro¬ 
duction of exportable commodities, and by necessary conse¬ 
quences the capacity of extending commercial relations with 
Great Britain and other nations, and to diminish the force 
of the example which England has set by the abolition of 
slavery in the W. Indies and thus perpetuate the existence of 
slavery in other parts of the World”d The emphasis, as the 
foregoing excerpt shows, is on the safeguarding of the rights 
of property, promotion of trade with England, and the re¬ 
moval oi all cramping restrictions on freedom of enterprise, 
rhere is no mention therein of political freedom or self- 
government for India. 

I'he Rise of the Indian Press: Another great factor in 
the progress of Liberalism in India was the growth of an 
indigenous Press. What western education enabled the new 
leaders to learn and discover was broadcast by the Press 
among the people. I'he history of the Press in India, in so 
far as it has a bearing on the subject of this book, has been 
dealt with separately in Appendix I. It may, however, be 
mentioned here that the various acts and administrative 
measures of the Government provided more and more grist 
to the mills of the Liberal Press in India and thereby more 
opportunities for educating public opinion in the country 
along Liberal lines. Apart from occasional abuses of ad¬ 
ministrative authority, repressive legislation, or the maltreat- 

^ ‘The Friend of India’—October 1, 1840. 
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ment of Indians by individual Englishmen, the gravamen of 
Indian criticism of British rule in India during the second 
half of the 19th century happened to be its economic evils 
in this country. 

Rising Consciousness of Economic Evils-. The criti¬ 
cism of the economic aspects of British rule in India dated 
from the earliest days of the British connection, and at first, 
the chief critics were Englishmen themselves. But as English 
education spread in India and as Indians gained in political 
uwai'cnessy they also began to realise and to voice these 
economic grievances and much of this criticism is now held 
to have been (juite just by British scholars themselves. Its 
significance in the context of this work was that it contribut- 
ci'l powerfully to the awakening of a political consciousness 
among Indians, and .served as the substance of political agi¬ 
tation by the Liberal pioneers of the second half of the 19th 
century. Of the European.s, the chief exponent of this cri¬ 
ticism was Digby, editor of the East Indian Association’s 
magazine “India”, and among the Indian leaders, the fore¬ 
most were Dadabhai Naoroji^ and Ramesh Chandra Dutt, 
author of a learned and authoritative two-volume Economic 
History of British Rule. I’hey rvere followed by a host of 
lesser writers. Karl Marx, founder of modern Communism, 
also wrote repeatedly in criticism of British Economic Policy 
in India.® 

These critics complained of a drain’ of wealth from 
India ever since Plassey in the shape of bribes extorted by the 
Company’s officers from Clive onwards from Indian princes, 
and the heartless exploitation of Indian craftsmen by the 
Company’s officers to provide for the annual investment.® 
The grant of the Diwani opened “a new field of limitless 

1 See ‘Poverty and Un-British Rule in India’—London, 1901. 

- Recently an Indian Communist, R. P. Dutt, has restated thi.s 
Marxian view in "India To-day”, (1947). 

® See Mir Kasim’s memorandum to the English Governor (May. 
1792), and Bolt’s ‘Considerations on Indian Affairs’ (1772), p. 191. 
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direct plunder.in addition to the profits of the trade*’ 

to the Company^ which Clive himself computed at £1,650,900 
annually." This surplus served to finance the export of 
Indian goods to England which amounted to 10 times the 
imports from England.'' To ensure this gain, the land re¬ 
venue was raised annually and Warren Hastings wrote jubi¬ 
lantly to the Directors that “'rhe net collections of the year 
1771 (a year of widespreatl famine in Bengal) exceeded 
even those of 1768! ^ 

J’he next phase in the British exploitation of India is 
associated with the attempt to promote the sales of British 
goods in Indian markets, specially after the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution in England w^as well advanced and Napoleon had for¬ 
bidden all trade between England and Europe under his 
Continental System. The economic policy of the British 
was marked by (a) tariff discrimination between Indian and 
British goods in India, (b) direct prohibition of the import 
of some Indian goods into England and (c) restrictions on 
Indian ships under the Navigation Acts. This policy killed 
Indian manufactures as has been shown by Sir C. I’revelyan, 
Montgomery Martin, Sir Henry Cotton, D. H. Buchanan and 
R. C. Dutt. As a result of tliis policy, old industrial towns 
were ruined; huge numbers of displaced artisans, such as 
weavers, spinners, palters, tanners, smelters, and smiths sought 
refuge in village, upset the existing rural equilibrium, and 
created the modern problem of excessive pressure of the popu¬ 
lation upon the land. India now rapidly became a country 
producing raw materials for export to Creat Britain and im- 

^ R. C. Dutt: ‘Economic History of India’, Vol. 1, p. 39. 

^Clive’s letter to the Directors—Sept. 30, 1765. 

“ According to Report of the Governor, Verelst:— 

Imports .... £ 624,375. 

Exports .... £6,311,250. 

* Warren Hasting’s ‘Report to the Court of Directors’, Nov. 3, 
1772. 
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porting finished products from her to meet her requirements 
of consumer goods. ^ 

The Liberal commentary on these developments was 
that along with a harsh revenue policy they represented the 
old drain of wealth from India and were responsible for the 
impoverishment and ruralisation of the Indian people. 
The increasing imports of manufactured goods directly con¬ 
tributed to the ruin of Indian industries and to the frequen¬ 
cy of famines in India.- These critics further pointed to the 
steady growth of the “Home Charges” as evidence of this 
exhausting “drain”. These rose from £2-5 millions in 1851 
to millions in 1901 and jTlO'# millions in 1913-14. 

As a rule, they consisted of paytnents for services rendered, 
but occasionally curious items entered into them, such as 
expenses of a state ball given in honour of the Sultan of 
I’urkcy who visited London in 1868.’’ 

The Government of India passed to the Crown in 1858, 
and it launched upon a huge programme of Public. Works 
during the next 50 years, such as construction of Railways, 
Canals and Roads. This led to increased investment of 
British capital in India, but, as a recent writer has pointed 
out, whereas the total investments in these works to the credit 
of British investors came, between 1856 and 1914, to £ 500 
millions, the net direct export of British capital to India 
during the same period was no more than £22-5 millions.^ 

’ Exports of raw materials from India:— 

1813 1833 1844 

Raw Cotton .. 9,000,000 lbs. 32,000,000 lbs. 88,000,000 lbs. 

Wool .. 370.000 „ 2,700,000 „ 

Linseed .. 2,100 bushels 237,000 bushels. 

Wheat exports in 1858 were valued at £3-8 millions and at 
£ 19-3 millions in 1914. 

2 See the chapter on Famines, (pp. 120—149) in “Prosperous 
British India” by W. Digby (Fisher Unwin, London 1901). Digby 
wrote that “Famines and scarcities have been four times as nume¬ 
rous during the last 30 years of the 19th century as they were one 
hundred years earlier and four times more widespread” (pp. 126—127) 
and caused between 1854 and 1901 famine deaths in India amounting 
to 28,825,000 (p. 130). ® 

2 L, H. Jenks: ‘The Migration o£ British Capital’, pp. 223—24. 

* R. P. Dutt: India Today, p. 113. 
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“Thus”, he says, “the British capital invested in India was in 
reality first raised in India from the plunder of the Indian 
people, and then written down as debt from the Indian peo¬ 
ple to Britain, on which they had thencefonvard to pay inte¬ 
rest and dividends.”' 

Another point of criticism against the British Govern¬ 
ment of India related to the Public Debt of India. It was 
swelled by loans for Public Works and expenditure on Im¬ 
perialist wars many of which had no relation to the interests 
of India, and much o1 this loan was raised in England at rates 
and conditions which were highly unfavourable to India. 
It ro.se from ^81*1 millions in 1858-59. to jr]88-9 millions 
in 1876-77, to £226-2 millions in 1901-92, Rs. 510 crores 
in 1913-14 and Rs. 1.138 crores in 1930. 

Yet another .sore point was that the tariff policy of India 
was generally dictated by considerations of British interests 
rather than by the good of India. Even when the 
Government of India, for the nonce, pleaded for India, it 
was overruled by the Secretary of State for India in England 
in compliance with the wishes of Lancashire. The enact¬ 
ment of the first Factories Act in India in 1881 and the im ¬ 
position of the Cotton Excise Duty on Indian Mills in 1896, 
at the behests of Lancashire further exasperated public opi¬ 
nion in India which demanded protection of Indian indus¬ 
tries even against England. 

The foregoing brief summary of the growing volume of 
criticism of British economic policy serves to show how the 
main items of later Liberal policy were determined and con¬ 
ditioned by it. 

Growing Demand for Indianisation of the Services: 
One exasperating circumstance connected with the establish¬ 
ment of British rule in India rvas the exclusion of Indians 
from employment in any posts of trust and responsibility 
in the administration and Government of their counti 7 . 


' R. P. Dutt: ‘India Today’, p. 113. 
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Sit John Shore wrote that “The Indians have been excluded 
from every honour, dignity or office which the lowest 
Englishmen could be prevailed upon to accept.*” In his 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1S32, Sullivan, who ser\'ed in India from 1804 to 
1841, stated that the chief disad^’antage of British rule in In¬ 
dia that the “Natives” complained of was “their exclusion 
from all offices of trust and emolument, and from that posi¬ 
tion in the administration of the country, civil and military, 
^vhich they occupied under their own jminccs”." In answer 
to a further tpiestion he replied that “Nothing could com¬ 
pensate them” for such exclusion. Twenty years later, be¬ 
fore the Select Committee on the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter in 185.^, Sullivan again affirmed (hat British adminis¬ 
tration was move expensive than iire-British Indian adminis¬ 
trations because of “an expensive element which they were 
free from, which is the European element, civil and military, 
which swallows up so much of the revenue”.'* 

It w^as pointed out earlier in this chapter that the prob¬ 
lem of educated unemployment is coeval with the start of 
English education in India. But in the light of the foregoing 
excerpts from the unimpeachable evidence of experienced 
Anglo-Indian administrators themselves, it has further to be 
pointed out that the problem w'as not one of merely jobs 
for a few ambitious English-educated youths, but the more 
fundamental one of satisfying the natural aspirations of a 
disinherited people for a proper place in the Government 
of their own country. The Charter .Act of 18.83, passed on 
the upsurge of a great tidal wave of Liberalism in England, 
laid down that ‘no native of British India, by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, or colour, shall be dis- 

* Sir John Shore; ‘Note,s on Indian Affairs’—London 1837, Vol. 
II, page 516, quoted by R. C. Dutt, Vol. I, page 411. 

2 Minutes of Evidence, Vol. I, pp. 65-66; Ibid, page 412. 

. ® T?***‘‘* Report of the Select Committee. 1853, pp. 19-20, quoted 

by R. C. Dutt, Vol. I, page 415. 
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abled from holding any place’ under the rule of the Com¬ 
pany. The Charter of 1858 further threw open the compe¬ 
titive examination for the Civil Service to Indians equally 
with the Europeans. The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 
after the Mutiny, reiterated the pledge of 1833 with the add¬ 
ed authority of the Sovereign’s Command. In 1870, provi¬ 
sion was also made under an Act of that year for direct no¬ 
mination of Indians to a certain proportion of Civil Service 
posts. 

In practice, however, the progress of Indianisation of 
the Services was woefully slow. Lord Lytton even admitted 
in a confidential letter to Lord Cranborne in 1876 that “these 
claims and expectations never can or will be fulfilled.... 
We had the choice between prohibiting them and cheating 
them’’.’ The large educated class, now coming into being, 
soon realised that they were being “cheated’’. In 1877, by 
the order of the then Secretaiy of State for India, l.,ord Salis¬ 
bury, the maximum age-limit for the open competitive exa¬ 
mination for the Indian Civil Service w'as reduced from 21 
to 19 years. As this meant, in reality and by implication, 
that Indians who wished to compete for this Service should 
also receive all their education in England, before taking 
the examination, the new regulation limited the prospects 
of Indian graduates drastically. Accordingly, a public agi¬ 
tation, to secure the raising of the maximum age-limit and 
for holding the examination simultaneously both in India 
and England, was organised by the Indian Association of Cal¬ 
cutta on a country-wide scale. 

The late (Sir) Surrendra Nath Banerji toured during 
1877 and 1878 over North and South India visiting the prin¬ 
cipal towns, meeting prominent members of the local in¬ 
telligentsia and holding public meetings at these places. He 
summed up the results of his tour as follows: “For the first 
time under British Rule, India with its varied races and re- 

^ Quoted in “India Today” by R. P. Dutt—p. .*198, 

F. 10 
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\igions had been brought upon the same platform for a com¬ 
mon and united effort”.* It may be pointed out 
that the lecturer spoke everywhere in English and so 
his appeal was necessarily limited to the English-educated 
intelligentisa. 

These feelings of frustration and. so to speak, national 
disinheritance were all the more acute at their exclusion 
from the Army in India since the Mutiny. Only “the mar¬ 
tial races” of India were now eligible for a military careei 
and even they could only join in the ranks and not as com¬ 
missioned oflicers. Even in the ranks, they were excluded 
from the artillery and the technical services. No Indian 
could keep any arms except by licence of the Government 
although every European in India was free to keep any small 
arms that he liked. Even those in the Army were not pro¬ 
perly armed. Dr. J. N. Sarkar has stated that at the battle 
of Mainand (1884), “General Burrows employed the Jacobs’ 
Rifles, a hundred sepoys of which had ne\’cr bred ball cart¬ 
ridges before, and these men were pitted against .-\y ub Khan’s 
Afghans armed with the latest Russian rifles and artillery.”^ 
Indians could not join the A'olimieer Force eitlier even 
though a Negro from Jamaica could freely join the Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifles. And yet, the Army Budget of India ate 
up over 4.5 p.c. of the Indian Re\ enues. Indian leaders 
naturally protested continuously against this “emasculation” 
of India by the British and the; top-heavy Army budget, 
(iokhale was a pertinacious critic of the military budget, and 
when once the then Finance Minister sought to refute his 
arguments by pointing out that Japan Sjjent 60 p. c. of her 
annual revenues on her defence budget, (iokhale retorted: 

I am ready to vote /a p. c. jor the army if you officer it with 

IS. N. Banerji: ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 51. 

,, *.J- Sarkap In an article "How tlie British lost India", 
Modern Review, Oct., 1951. 
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our own men and leave the foreign policy of the country in 
our own hands as Japan does”.^ 

It is, therefore, clear how and why this criticism of the 
administrative and military policies and the army budget of 
the Government of India became a permanent plank in the 
programme of the Indian Liberal Party later on. The public 
agitation they organised seemed to bear some fruit as shown by 
the appointment of various Commissions (in 1887, 1912 and 
1923) lo consider chis problem of Indianising the services, 
but generally the C..oinmissions suggested a mere tinker’s so¬ 
lution of the problem. So, it became one of the major de¬ 
mands of the Liberal Party and the National Congress in 
the subsequent years. It may be re-emphasized that, in the 
last analysis, it was not a mere demand for more ‘loaves and 
fishes’ of office, but an effort to assert the rightful place of 
Indians in the Government of their own country. 

Social Changes: Meanwhile British Government policy 
and the other inevitable concomitants of British rule, 
were fast changing the whole structure and outlook of Indian 
Society. British land policy, marked as it was by progressive 
increase of the land revenue, creation of individual rights 
of property in village lands, village management through 
petty Government officials rather than through the village 
Panchayats, recognition of “zamindars” as proprietors of 
village land, etc. had totally destroyed that most ancient 
institution of the country—the Village Community—“the 
miniature republics” of Munro, which had survived al¬ 
most intact the changes and chances ol a millennium of 
foreign rule. Fheir decline constituted a “social revolution” 
as Marx recognised.* It atomised our rural society and 
weakened all those traditional sanctions of social beliaviour 
that had contributed to economic stability, communal har¬ 
mony and social justice in former times. 

Kiokhale’s budget speetli of IW.'J. 

j'Marx: ‘Das Capital’ (the Modern I.ibraiy, .\'ew Voik, 1906), 
Ch. XIV, Part 4. pp. 392-93. A 
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Further, Anglo-Indian civil and penal laws had been 
“reformed” since 1835 on the basis of equity and ‘Enlighten¬ 
ed’ western jurisprudence. In many <lircctions, the changes 
were indubitably for the better. But in others, they cannot 
be called any improvement at all over the previous conditions. 
It is common knowledge now that the Anglo-Indian laws and 
judicial system increased litigation, and the expense and the 
legal chicanery involved in seeking justice in the new courts. 
If justice in the pre-British era could be secured only by those 
who could the more successfully “butter ” the Qazis, now it 
was within the reach only of those who had the longest purse 
to pay for the stamp dues, the court processes, and the unend¬ 
ing legal advice. Above all, the new laws were based on the 
principle of equality, which was very good and welcome to 
Indians, but which none the less steadily dissolved the whole 
traditional structure of Indian society. Zamindar and tenant. 
Brahmin and Pariah, Hindu and Muslim were now all equal 
in the eyes of the law. The only exception were the Euro¬ 
peans resident in India and their offspring, the Eurasians, 
who were looked upon as a race apart, to be treated different¬ 
ly from the “natives”. It is against this egalitarian back¬ 
ground of the whole tenor of Anglo-Indian jurisprudence, and 
of the ready welcome of this basis by Indians, that the storm 
of indignation aroused by the infamous Ilbert bill can be cor¬ 
rectly understood and appreciated. 

The New Economic Milieu: The most far-reaching, 
concrete changes that occurred in India during the 
Post-Mutiny years, however, lay perhaps in the eco¬ 
nomic sphere. The improvement of communications 
(Railways, Posts and the Telegraphs), the rise of factory in¬ 
dustry, the new machinery of business, credit and trade, the 
involuntary inclusion of India in the world market, and her 
full subjection to the blasts of competitive economic exploi¬ 
tation mark a new era in her social history. The rapid dec¬ 
line of her traditional cottage industries has already been re- 
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ferred to. While the new lingua franca, i.e., English lan¬ 
guage, the new means of communication, and the uniform 
laws and system of administration knit her together into a 
single economic, social and political unit, and brought her 
within the ambit of world forces, they also created new social 
stresses in her body politic. New problems of rural and urban 
unemployment, factory labour, new puzzles of modern credit, 
currency and exchange, urgent issues relating to the Govern¬ 
ment of the fast increasing new towns and cities and of poverty 
and economic progress, tariff and trade—began to assume an 
urgency and an importance unknown in the more unhurried 
days of yore. It was inevitable that these problems should at¬ 
tract the attention of her Indian Liberals later on and demand 
urgent solutions and we shall have occasion to deal with them 
in detail in later chapters. Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade. Go- 
khale, D. E. Waclia, and many another Liberal stalwart of a 
later day had their work cut out deal with tliese national 
questions of vital importance. 

Need for Social Reform: These new forces were slowly 
undermining the ancient institutions of Joint Family 
and Caste but as yet only in urban communities 
where the new English-educated middle-class intel- 
ligentsia was more numerous. Social reforms under¬ 
taken by public and private agencies ever since 1828 have 
already been referred to in Chapter II. Caste with its elabo¬ 
rate regulation of marriages, inheritance and social intercourse 
was still the dominant social institution of India. Caste 
rules of endogamy and exogamy rigidly limited the scope for 
social unification. It limited the individual’s choice of oc¬ 
cupations. It is inherently the antithesis of equality and de¬ 
mocracy. It protected the customs of early marriage and en¬ 
forced widowhood. Evils like these arrested the attention of 
the critical and often unsympathetic foreigner who was too 
ignorant to know of the good that caste had done to India in 
the past by ensuring social and economic stability, the gra- 
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dual uplilting ol social standards, and above all the protection 
of the life and tlie culture of the backward communities, 
riic proud imperialist, overconscious of the benefits that the 
British Raj wrought for India’s sake through his own floughty 
hands, the cynical globe-trotter passing through the countiy 
like the winter breezes, and the sanctimonious but utterly 
ignorant missionai 7 painted lurid pictures of the evils of caste 
to emphasize the superiority of the alien culture and religion. 
But none of these fulminations appreciably weakened the 
hold of caste oji the mass mind of India. India looked upon 
Englishmen as “of an insignificant country, dissolute 
morals and a degraded religion’’.' More intimate ac(|uain- 
tance with them later, as rulers and administrators, did not 
improve tlic imjjression. So, while intelligent Indians have 
ever understood and appreciated England’s beneficial services 
to India then and now, foreign criticism of their social institu¬ 
tions left them cold and unre.sponsive. I'his work could 
only be attempted by Indians themselves, and the new gene¬ 
ration of Liberal leaders took to it avidly and in a spirit of 
missionary zeal. We shall discuss this at greater length in the 
following chapters. 

Neiv Institutions: India’s political frustrations and her 
conviction that British rule in India had been synonymous 
Muth the emasculation, impoverishment and enslavement of 
the Indian people never blinded her to the beneficient aspects 
of the Indo-British connection or dimmed her laith in British 
goodwill and the British sense of justice. 

As Dadabhai Naoroji put it, all that was ugly in British 
rule in India was “unworthy of the British honour and name, 
and entirely in opposition to the wishes of the British people, 
and utterly in violation of the Acts and Resolutions of Parlia¬ 
ment and of the most solemn and repeated pledges of the Bri- 


^ Philip Anderson: ‘The English in W. India’, p. 32, 
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tish nation and Sovereign”.’ Their quarrel was with the 
Anglo-Indian btireaucracy which was responsible for misinter¬ 
preting tlic good intentions of the British people and Parlia¬ 
ment in practice, both of which they counted as their allies in 
the noble work of creating a new India. The Young India 
nourished on the great English Classics could not indeed ever 
forget that the nation that had given the world the gift of Par¬ 
liamentary Detnocra'-v, and Shakespeare’s dramas, and poems 
like those of Milton Byron, Shelley and Tennyson, or scien¬ 
tists and philosophers like Bacon, Newton, Locke, Bentham, 
Mill and Ruskin could be otherwise than just and fair. 

This faith was sustained by various periodical evidences 
of Britisl) political wisdom and responsiveness. The Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 admitted nominated non-official Indians 
to the Viceioy’s Legislative Council and set up similar coun¬ 
cils in the subordinate Presidencies. This act may be said 
to hate laid the foundations of provincial decentralisation, 
and of representative, though not rcspojisiblc. Government in 
India. The object was “to conciliate to (our) nde the minds 
of the natives of high rank”.^ In 1870. Lord Mayo inaugurat¬ 
ed further financial decentralisation and laid the Iteginnings 
of local Self-Government. Lord Ripon decided to make the 
municipalities and district boards popular and elective bodies 
“not primarily with a view to improvement in administration 

.but as an instrument of political and popular 

education”.^ He was vehemently opposed in doing this by 
the bureaucracy. The Bombay Government naively suggest¬ 
ed that it would be better ‘to create and educate a public 
spirit’, before embarking upon such an experiment. Ripon’s 
rejoinder to this is famous that “there was no other method 
(to do this) than by aflfording to the public a practical oppor 

1 .Masani: ‘Dadabhai Naoroji’, p. .890. 

-Wood’s Speech—June 6, 1861, Keith: ‘Speeches and Documents 
on Indian Policy’, Vol'. II, p. 14. 

® Quoted by K. Vyas Rao in “Future Government of India” 
(London, 1918), p. 380. 
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tunity of displaying and cultivating such a spirit in the 
management of some portion, however limited, of public 
affairs”.^ Lord Ripon repealed the Vernacular Press Act of 
1878 passed by Lor<l Lytton,* took up extensive educational 
leforms^ and pursued the policy of admitting more and more 
Indians to the public service in various ways.^ He wrote to 
the Secretary of State that there were two policies: the one 
was of helping Indians to rise and the other was of blocking 
their progiess. “Between these two policies we must choose; 
the one means progress, the othei means repression. Lord 
Lytton chose the latter, I have chosen the former, and I am 
content to rest my vindication upon a comparison of the 
results.”® 

The 1 Uteri Bill: Ripon’s regime is also famous 
for his attempt to purge the Criminal Procedure 
Code of the disgraceful racial discrimination enacted 
into it since long. The Ilbert Bill of 188.S sought 
to place Europeans in Imlia on the same level as 
Indians by extending the jurisdiction of Indian judges to cases 
in w'hich Europt'ans miglit be invoh ed. A furious controversy 
arose over this bill in Anglo-Indian and European circles. 
They formed a Defence Association to fight the bill out and 
they won. The failure of the bill ‘‘left a rankling sense of 
humiliation in the mind of educated India”.* They called 
a ‘National Conference’ to meet in Calcutta in imitation of 
the European Defence Association. Ripon left India a year 
before the end of his term in disgust but with India’s undis¬ 
guised homage as a great Viceroy shown in the spontaneous 
public demonstration on his departure. S. N. Banerji says 

^ Quoted by Vyas Rao; “Future Government of India”, p. 380. 

^ Lucien Wolf, ‘I.iie of Ripon’, Vol, II, pp, 108—114. 

® Ibid, pp. 114—115. 

Mbid, pp. 115-118. 

“ Ripon’s Memorandum to the .Secretary of State, Dec. 25, 1882; 
A. C. Baneiji’s Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. II, pp. 81—82. 

® S. N. Banei ji: ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 86. 
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that one could see “the beginnings of a united national life, 
the birth of a new spirit of co-operation among the Indian 

people destined to have a profound influence on their future 
evolution”.^ The immediate practical result of the Ilbert 
Bill controversy and its aftermath was the foundation of the 
Indian National Congress a year after Ripon’s Departure.® 
The Proclamation of the (yucen ns Empress of India'. 
The ultimate significance of one development of this 
time, the Declaration of the Queen as Empress of India in 
1877, passed almost unnoticed at the time. This Declaration 
made India legally a separate political unit by having a 
.Sovereign of her own. This was. legally, a recognition by a 
Toiy Government of India’s .separate nationhood. However, 
educated India iras quite aware of the gulf between the late 
and its application, and felt that only in the Indianisation of 
the Government lay the salvation of the country. 

Foreign Examples and Influences: Tin's nascent 
nationalism of the country now received much needed 
and welcome further nourishment from ttvo sources. 
Firstly, the latter half of the 19th century was a pe¬ 
riod of the triumph of Liberalism and Nationalism in 
Europe. The unification of Italy and Germany was followed 
by the triumph of nationalism in Rumania, Servia and Mon¬ 
tenegro. England herself passed her second and third Re¬ 
form Bills in 1867 and 1884-85 and went on to democrati.se 
her cotinty and parish administrations. The battle royal of 
Iri.sh Home Rule was fought in 1885 and 1892-93. Nearer 
home, Japan was fast rising to the position of a first-rate 
power and ultimately defeated Russia, one of the mightiest ol 
European Powers in 1904-05. Indian public men have been 
scnsitis'c to Etiropean and foreign developments ever since 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy's time.* The Indian intelligentsia 
read European authors, political philosophers and scientists. 

1S. N. Banerji: ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 88. 

2C. Y. Chintamani: ‘Indian Polities since the Mutiny’, p. 1.^. 

3 See Chapter II above, page 49. 
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avidly then and now. Benthani, Spencer and Mill had been 
their favourite authors, and Surendra Nath has testified to 
the tremendous influence that Mazzini, the prophet of later- 
day nationalism, exercised upon him. ‘l.'pon my mind,” Ive 
says, ‘‘the writings of Mazzini had created a profound impres¬ 
sion. fhe purity of his patriotism, the loftiness of his ideals, 
and his all-embracing love of humanity expressed with the 
true eloquence of heart moved me as 1 had neAcr before been 
inoted. T discarded his renolulionary teaching as unsuited 
to the circumstances of India and as fatal to its normal develop¬ 
ment but 1 inculcated the enduring le.ssons of his noble life 
. . . .Ills lofty patriotism”.’ Lajpat Rai also translated Maz- 
zini’s ‘Duties of Man’ and published his biography in Prdn. 
To sum up, one factor that was broadening and deepening 
the sen,sc of nationality and the .spirit of nationalism in India 
during this formative period of Indian liberalism was this 
example of foreign countries and foreign peoples. A second 
factor that now came to be actix e in the background was the 
movement that has been named as the Indian ‘Renaissance’ 
to which we must now turn. The Renaissance and its results 
added a depth and a width to the national movement in 
India which it otherwise might have lacked. 

The India)! Renaissance: Marx opined that England 
“was the unconscious tool of History in bringing about a 
social revolution in India” In the destruction of the village 
community,* and it was this revolution which paved (he xvay 
for a new reconstruction of Indian society. The missionary 
view has been very strongly expressed by Macnicol. ‘‘No 
thoughtful ob.server,” he saxs. “whether Indian or European, 
xvill deny that the main factor in producing the movement 
of thought and the recombination of beliefs in the country 
is Christianity”.® 'Ehe late C. F. Andrews attributed the 

* S. N. Banerji: ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 43. 

“ Marx: ‘A Letter to Engels’, June 14, 1853. 

® Micol Macnicol: ‘Tlie Making of Modern India’, Oxford 
University Press (1924), j). 41. 
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lOth centun' Renaissance of India to the regeneration of 
India’s ancient culture by ‘cross fertilisation’ from the cul¬ 
ture of the West.which produced a fresh efflorescence 

and also added variety to the original culture itself”.' 

All these views appear to be partially correct. The 
general dissolution of Indian Society in the 18tb and 19th 
centuries did really pave the way as well as call for a social 
and ideological r< t onstruction. But this view does not ex¬ 
plain the actual lines of development which that movement 
followed. Again, it is diflicult to say that the new attitude 
to social evils and the new spirit of social service that deve¬ 
loped in India from Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s time onwards, 
or that the new trends in the religious thought of India iti 
the 19th century were not at all influenced and partially 
shaped by the criticism, the teachings and the examples ol 
Christian missionaries. Indeed, it can be safely asserted that 
tlic bulk of .Anglo-Indiati administrators fioin Bcntinck’s days 
to those of Dalhousic were evangelists in their private lives 
and so the whole underlying trend of the E. I. Company’s ad¬ 
ministration during this period was ‘Christian’. .Again, the 
concept of the interaction and mutual cross-fertilisation of 
cultures is a familiar concept of cultural history today. The 
knowledge of western sciences and literature, of the institu¬ 
tional life of the West, and a fairly intimate contact with 
Western Christianity—all provided the pollen of new concepts 
and new ideals that refertilised the Indian mind, and helped 
to create a ‘New’ India by and by. The basic factor in this 
movement, in the judgment of the present writer, was the 
new English education. We owe the birth of Iitdian Libe¬ 
ralism, the growth of Indian Nationalism and the .Swaraj 
movement and e\'cry other manifestation of Indian discontent 
primarily to the introduction of western education in India.- 

^C. F. Andrews: “The World Outlook Today—India”, Modern 
Review, Feb., 1940, p. 155. 

**.See also Stanley Reed; The India I Knew (1897—1947)’, p. 162. 
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India reacted to these new forces in three ways. Some 
English-educated Indians succumbed to the enchantments of 
the new culture and abandoned without any regicts the 
society that, as their mentors described it, was ridden ivith 
all sorts of mental, spiritual and social evils. 1 hey were the 
rebels wlio voluntarily disinherited themselves oi their 
glorious palriomony. A second type—the reformist—leli 
that there was much that was good in the Western way 
of thought and life, but refused to unhitch themselves Irom 
their ancient moorings, and tried to remove the more glaring 
cviLs from their own society .seeking to recreate a progressive 
regime both in society and in the state. The third type, 
which may be called as the conservatives, saw little in the new 
culture that they could accept but, nevertheless, restudied 
their own with new eyes and new minds and tried by new 
interpretation to establish the superiority of the traditional 
culture of the land over occidental innovations. 1 he last 
two categories were complementary to each other, and it is 
they with whom we are principally concerned in this study, 
for both these types of leaders have jointly built up the India 
of today. It is the men of the two “moderate” categories 
who, while placing differing emphasis on the old and the 
new, were the heralds and agents of our modern national 
renaissance, the builders of our nationalism, and the creators 
of the Liberal ideology which is our subject of study. 

A'ew Socio-Religious Movemenls: I’he most impor¬ 
tant aspect of the Renaissance in the 19th century was the 
new orientation of Hinduism by several great religious 
leaders. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, as we have already seen, 
represents the reformists. The Sadharan Brahmo Sainaj, 
founded in 1878 and including such eminent Indians as 
Shiva Nath Shastri, J. C. Bose, Lord Sinha, C. R. Dass, P. C. 
Ray, B. C. Pal and Aurobindo Ghosh, was completely devoid 
of the earlier Christian leanings of the Brahmo Samaj, but 
retained all the eailier zeal for abolition of the pardah. 
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polygamy, child marriages, the caste system, and acti\'ely 
furthered such reforms as women’s education, widow re¬ 
marriage, inter-caste marriages, removal of untouchability 
and inter-dining. 

The Prarthana Samaj of Poona set up by Dr. Atma Ram 
Pandurang. M. G. Ranade and R. (>. Uhandarkar was an 
offshoot ol the Brahmo Samaj. Ranade became its leading 
luminary, and denoiMircd idolatry “because it gave rise to 
low and grovelling superstitions tvhich impeded tlie progress 
of the nation towards a higher stage of moral and religious 
life’’.’ To Ranade. the Indian Liberals owed a coordinated 
programme of social reform. He was deeply aware and appre¬ 
ciative of India’s rich inheritance and declared that ‘ the true 
relbrmer has not to write on a clean slate. His work is more 
often to complete the half-written sentence’’.- He took a 
prominent part in founding the Widow Remarriages /Vssocia- 
tion in 1861 and the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona in 1870. 
The Annual Social Gonlerences held along with the Congress 
Sessions was another child of his fertile zeal for social and 
religious reform. To his lead in economic matters, we shall 
revert in a later chapter. 

Brahmoism and its offshoots may be said to have evolved 
a new synthesis in tlie shape of a rational and enlightened 
faith that could appeal to the English-educated young men of 
the day. Socially it liberated Hindu Society from social evils 
and sought to introduce positive reforms, such as widow and 
intercaste marriages and removal of untouchability and the 
prohibition of sea-voyages. Religion became, through its 
activities, a basis for a nascent nationalism by creating a com- 

^ Gokhale’s speech on Anniversary of Ranade’s Death in the 
Hindu Union Club, Boinbav, 1903; Gokhale’s .Speeches (3rd. eu., 
Natesan. 1916), p. 773. 

2 Quoted by Adv. History, p. 882. 

Cf. “We could not”, as Ranade once declared, “break with 
the past, il we would. We must not break with it if we 
could”~Gokhale's Speeches, p. 788. 
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inon platform for Indians of all castes and creeds and pro¬ 
vinces. Its part in the creation of both nationalism and l.ibe- 
valism in India can thus be scarcely over-estimated. 

The Arya Samaj founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
in 1875 belongs to our third categoi 7 above. Swami Daya- 
naml was a profound Sanskrit .scholar but he was ignorant 
of English. Me hailed from Kathiawad where the new 
English education had as yet made no head^\■ay at ail. l .ike 
Ram Mohan, he too came to the conclusion that the Vedas 
did not sanction idolatry and many of the other prev'ailing 
practices and beliefs of the Hindus. Fired by these ideas, 
he sought to prove the superiority of “Ai^an” cultirre over 
its rivals and to wean the Hindu Society from its supersti¬ 
tions and evil customs. For tJiis purpose, he founded the 
Arya Samaj at Itombay on April 10. 187i). 

The Swami and his worthy disciples L. Hans Raj, Pandit 
T.uru Dutt, L. l.ajpat Rai. L. Munshi Ram (later Swami 
Shradhanand)—laid stress on women’s education, widow- 
marriage, equality of the sexes and the abolition of untouch- 
ability. They encouraged inter-dining and inter-caste mar¬ 
riages also. This is not much different from the Brahmo 
evangel. What makes the Arya Samaj unique among modern 
Indian movements is its emphasis on (1) a truly ‘national’ 
system of education lor the youth of the land marked by con¬ 
centration on the study of Sanskrit, the Vedas, and Vedic 
philosophy, (2) emphasis on the use of Hindi as the national 
lingua jraiica, (3) pro.selytisation and (4) on ‘Swaraj’. Its 
educational and missionary rrork during the last three- 
quarters of a century has recciveil universal praise. But its 
‘Back to the Vedas’ cry is often decried as an illiberal step and 
condemned as ‘revivalism’. Whatever the view that may be 
taken of these aspects of the movement, it remains undeni¬ 
able that it made an invaluable contribution to the creation 
of national integration and social solidarity, and indirectly to 
the growth of the Liberal outlook in India. Wherever its 
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influence reached, men shook a;vay the crippling bonds of 
anachronistic custom and tradition, the ‘inferiority’ complex 
born of centuries of slavery and inertia, and ac<piired a new 
confidence in their ancient culture and in themselves. The 
great founder of tlie Arya Samaj nas tlic first, long before 
e\'en the greatest of our politicians, to speak of absolute 
Swaraj, a national language, a national system of education, 
as conditions precedent to India’s progress. The political 
and social Liberalism of the day idtiinatcly found its consum 
rnation and climax in these ideas first propounded bv the 
great S^vami. 

The third great religious movement that interests us in 
the present context is the Ramkrishna-Vivekananda mo\e- 
inent. What distinguished this movement from the others 
is the catholicity of Shri Ramkrishna’s outlook, his absolute 
conr iction of the identitv of all religious exjtcrience. and the 
truth of all the great religions. “Wherever T look.’’ said he. 
“T sec men quarrelling in the name of religion. Hindus. 
Mohammedans, ^^aishnavas and the rest, but they never 
reflect that He. who is called Krishna, is also called Shi\’a atfd 
bears the name of Primiti\ e F.ncrgy. Jesus and .Allah as well 
—the .same Rama with a thoirsand names”.’ Thus, he per¬ 
sonified the spirit of religious toleration which has been the 
very soul of Hinduism. A^ivekananda carried his Master's 
mes.sagc of the A^edanta to the West, nas hailed as “undoub¬ 
tedly” the greatest figure in the Parliament of Religions 
held in Chicago in 189.^, won the admiration and allegiance 
of Prof. Max. Muller. Miss Margaret Noble and a host of 

minor people, and returned home.convinced that 

the very dust of India.(was).holy, and (India 

w'as) the holy land—the place of pilgrimage, the Tirtha.”^ 

The home-coming of Swami A^ivekananda was an erent 
of national importance, and a veritable personal triumph. 

1 The Gosjjel of Shri Rainakrishna. II, p. 218. 
j. The Life of .Swami Vivekaiianda by his Ea.sieni & Western 
utsciples. Advaita AsJiram, Mayawati (4th ed. 1949, p. 453). 
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He was asked to address monster meetings wherever he went 
—a phenomenon of Indian public life so familiar now bin 
^'ery novel at the time. Educated India realised through the 
achievements of this young Sadhu abroad the greatness of 
their own cidture and religion. He spoke to them of how 
their ancient faith was the very bedrock of their national 
vitality, and how it could be made the foundation of a glorious 
fviturc for the motherland. Above all. Vivekananda founded 
on May 1, 1897 the Raiuakrishna Mission to preach the gos- 
jjel of the Master, to establish a fellowsfiip of the Faiths, and 
to serve the ‘Daridia Narayan’. namely, Ood in the person of 
the Poor, the Sick and the Unfortunate. The Swami dec¬ 
lared that he wanted India to have a “Vcdantic heart in an 
Islamic body’’. He preached to Itis counti^inen tl>c message 
of the Upanishads, “Arise! Awake! and stop not until the 
goal is reached”,’ He wanted India to be virile, attacked 
'don’t touchrsm’, and called all to strive in the service of the 
masses as the supreme means of their personal salvation. 
The India of his dieams was to be rooted in its glorious past, 
drawing its vitality from that living source, but to work as a 
titan to banish ignorance, jjoverty and suffering from its 
midst. Schools, hospitals, social service, the monastic order 
were all to be the dedicated means of national and individual 
self-realisation alike. 

It is clear that the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda move¬ 
ment has played a vital part in the evolution of Indian 
nationalism and Indian Liberalism alike. Like the Ary'a 
Sarnaj, but on the basis of a deeper catholicity, the move¬ 
ment nourished the sense of nationality, the urge to national 
leconstruction and the spirit of social reform and social 
service in the country. It interpreted Hinduism afresh as a 
I'ational and practical way of life. It furthered social soli¬ 
darity by its conviction of the truth of every great faith. Its 


1 Swami Vivekananda's Work-s, 2nd ed., 1919, Cal, p. 341. 
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missionary zeal lor social service transcending the limits ot 
caste, creed and colour has been another of its great contri¬ 
butions. Lastly, it won the respect of the West for the faith 
and culture of India, and so brought the East and the West 
to a more intimate understanding of each other. 

Among the minor leligious movements of the period. 
Theosophy also occupies an important place. Its real work 
in India began aftc! !893 when Mrs. Annie Besant joined it. 
I’his gifted and nonblc agnostic and social worker from the 
West adopted Hinduism as her religion, atid became one of 
the foremost advocates and popularisers of its beliefs and 
doctrines. She warned Indians that religion was not to be 
identified witli a narrow and unprogressivc orthodoxy, but 
should serve as a great sheltering tree whose “roots are deep¬ 
ly struck into the past” but whose branches “spread far and 
wide and shelter all progressive movements”.' She wanted 
Hinduism to “become a unifier, instead of a divider, and 
again assert her glory as the most liberal ol religions, the 
model of an active spirituality which inspires intellectual 
vigour, moral purity and national prosperity”." In 1898, 
she founded the Central Hindu College at Banaras to incul¬ 
cate these ideas among the younger generation of Indians and 
it soon became a centre for the spread of a progressive Hindu¬ 
ism. 'riie 'I’heosophists set themseh es against early marriages, 
intemperance, caste rigidity, and actively promoted swadeshi, 
foreign travel and international contacts. Mrs. Annie Besant 
rose in politics to be President of the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress in 1917, and org^uiiseil the Home Rule movement in 
1916—18. “In politics,” she wrote, “I worked more in Eng¬ 
land than in India, well knowing that until pride in India was 
aroused, pride in her past and hope for her future, until so¬ 
cial self-respect and independence were awakened, no strong 
basis existed for political liberty”.* Theosophy thus further 

‘ Annie Besant: ‘The Future of Indian Politics’, (Theosophy 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1922), p. 41. 

Ibid., p. 35. 

F. 12 
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renewed faith in Hinduism among the educated classes, im¬ 
pressed them with the wealth of their ancient culture, and 
thus fortified national self-respect and national self-confi¬ 
dence. 

Thus, it can be asserted with a fair measure of certainty 
that all die religious movements of the Renaissance— 
Brahmoism, Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna-Vivekanand 
movement, the Theosophy—while differing in emphasis on 
different aspects of a reinterpreted Hinduism were yet united 
in their common “National ” outlook and emphasis on social 
reform and social service. Behind the facade of politics, 
they all exercised a deep formative influence on the Liberal 
mind of India and inspired the activities of the Indian Libe¬ 
rals in varied fields of national service. 

Muslim Awakening: Sometliing like this was also hap¬ 
pening among the Muslims of India too, for it would have 
been strange indeetl if they had been left untouched by the 
powerful forces of change then operating vigorously in 
India. They came under the influence of these lorces later 
than the Hindus, as they did nurse a hostility to the English 
and to the new English education until long after the 
Mutiny. At first, the Muslim re-awakening assumed a revd- 
valist form, and was under the influence of the Wahabi 
movement of Arabia. Later, Mirza Ghulam Ahmed of 
Qadian (1839—1908) claiming to be the promised Mahdi, 
advocated a thorough cleansing of Islam by giving up un-Is- 
lamic customs, such as “book worship, letter worship, mulla 
worship, pir worship.... (which) were so many fetters on 
the Musalman’s soul keeping it in a slate of perpetual 
slavery”.^ 

It was, however, the Aligarh movement started by Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan of Aligarh (1817—1898) which most 

1 Muhanunad Yakub Khan, ‘Mirza Ghulam Alimad, the Man’ 
Quoted by Dr. lihagwan Dass in an article “On Vaidika Dharma” in 
Dayanand Commemoration, Vol. 1933, p. 92. 
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vigorously influenced the Muslims of India during this 
period. Sir Sayyid Avorked to win the Indian Muslims to the 
side of the British and set up the M.A.O. College at Aligarh 
to provide the best type of English education to young Indian 
Muslims. By pen and tongue, he exhorted them to give up 
bad customs and undertake social reform. The Aligarh 
raovemeni stands di.screditcd today for having assiduously 
preached communal ism and ihc segregation of Indian Mus¬ 
lims from the national movement. But, at this place, tve 
are only interested in noting that in practically all the Mus¬ 
lim revivalist movements of the period, and the Aligarh 
movement in particular, there Avas the same urge for socio¬ 
religious reform as among the Hindus. 

These movements stemmed the rising tide of occidental¬ 
ism in India, and “strengthened the moral fibre against the 
seduction of fashions”, they “facilitated social reforms and 
assisted the reconciliation of some modern conceptions with 
the time-honoured schemes of thought”,^ and they provided 
a source of inspiration, a (juickening of energies, calculated 
to foster a movement for freedom and self-Cfovernment.“ 


Beni Prasad: ‘The Hindu Muslim Question’, p. 24. 




CHAPTER IV 


THE E\RST PHASE OF INDI AN LIBERALISM 

AND 

ITS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 

The foregoing chapters of this hook hare, i( is to be 
hoped, clarified the ideology and the acri^'iries of the pioneers 
of political Liberalism in India, and also adef|natcly explain¬ 
ed the forlnati^■c influences that shaped its thonght and work. 
The contemporary Indian Rcnai.ssance fnrthcr enriched and 
reinforced the Liberal ideohjgy, and shaped its characteristic 
activities increasingly after 1870 so that it may be safely as¬ 
serted that Indian liberalism came thereafter to possess a 
definite character and distinctive aims of its own. 

Rtilionol (md SertiJar Oiiflooh: Like their compeers of 
the West, of cotirse, Indian group of Liberals ))inned their 
faith to reason as the main guide in social activity. Thev 
firmly bclie^■ed in the possibility of progressive improvement 
of the social and jjolitical order by the exercise of reason and 
common sense in human affairs. Despite the active pre-occu¬ 
pation of India with f|nc,stions of religions reform at the time, 
the Indian T^iberals throughout maintained a secular outlook 
in politics and whole-heartedly lirorked to establish social equa¬ 
lity which, indeed, even the contemporary religious reformers, 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy. Swami Dayanand Saraswati and 
Swami Vivekananda. emphasized equally strongly. Untouch- 
ability ^vas condemned by all the great leaders of the Indian 
Renaissance. Indeed, the importance that the Indian Libe¬ 
rals attached to Social Reform distinguished them from con¬ 
temporary British Liberalism maily perhaps because the prob¬ 
lem of social c(]uality had ceased to exist in European coun¬ 
tries. in exactly the same form as in India specially after the 
French Revolution. From Raja Ram Mohan Roy onwards, 

92 
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they devoted themselves to the task of social reform with the 
fervour of a religious mission. 

Dignity of the Indwirhial: The dignity of the irvdivi- 
dnal thus received a powerful emphasis in the Liberal scheme 
of life. Ranade exhorted: “Revere all human authority, 
pay your respects to all prophets and all revelations, bin never 
let this reverence and respect come in the way of the dictates 
of conscience, the Divine command in us.”’ The Liberals 
started a crusade against all forms of restraints upon the liber- 
tv of the individual in society and the state. Ranade .said 
that “the work of Reform is really the work of Liberation- 
liberation from the restraints imposed upon an essentially 
superior religion, law and polity, institutions and customs, 
by our surrender to the pressure of mere brute force for sel¬ 
fish advancement.”* 

/In All-round Developmenl: “The liberation that has 
to be sought is not in one department of life, or in one sort 
of activity, or in one sphere of thought, but it is an all-round 
tvork in which you cannot dis.sociatc one activity from an¬ 
other.”^ In practical working, this (piest of liberation exhi¬ 
bited itself in their comprehensive activity to secure social, 
religious, economic and political liberty for their people. 
They made passionate pleas for freedom of speech, of the press, 
and of association in various forms. 

National Perspective: Further, as the centmw advanced 
the Indian liberals Iregan to draw their inspiration inci'eas- 
ingly from the eontempoi'ary gospel of Nationalism and to 
champion the cause of a United Indian Nation. They as¬ 
pired to enable their 3.50 million connti'^'inen to hold their 
heads high anrong the free nations of the world by securing 

1 Address at the Arnraoti Session of the National Social Conference 
(Year 1897),)). II (Appendix A). 

2 Address at Sixtlr Anniversary of Modern Hindu Social Reform 
Association (December 28, 1898). 

•■’Ranade: Commemoration address ‘The Telang School of 
Thoirght’, at the Minthi Union Club, Bombay, 1895. 
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their rightful place in the (Government of their own country. 
They worked to create ‘a Government of laws' not of men— 
to exclude all sorts of favouritism and discrimination and 
to have a representative national parliament of the country 
functioning as the fountain-head of authority in the land. 

Liberal Methodology: A distinctive feature of their 
method of work may be noted; namely, their faith in purely 
constitutional agitation and rigid rejection of direct or revo- 
lutionai 7 action as a means of achieving their objectives. 
The work of the pioneers of Indian Liberalism, as showm 
above, had. so to speak, sanctified this methodology', but even 
othenvisc it was to be expected that the Indian liberals 
could not have acted differently. With their early indoc¬ 
trination in British History and its processes in the new 
.schools and colleges, they looked upon it as an axiom of 
political philosophy that “liberty progresses from precedent 
to precedent”. With their close contacts with British 
liberals and their conviction of the basical sincerity of 
British sympathy tvith their cause, the Indian Liberals had 
not the slightest doubt that if Indian public opinion could 
be sufficiently energised and made ade(]uately vocal, it would 
merely remain a c|uestion of titnc for them to realise their 
limited objectives of purely administrative reforms with 
British co-operation. The course of Briti.sh politics between 
1846 and 1874 lent further strength to this conviction. A 
Britain which sympathised with every tvave of nationalism 
on the Continent from Poland to Italy during the regimes of 
Palmerston and Russell, and tvhich did not hold to flouting 
local sentiments even in such lands, as Egypt or the Transvaal, 
could not possiblv ignore Indian public opinion if expressed 
in a moderate, reasonable and statesman-like form. 

Historical Out look: Again, the Indian Liberals had 
alw'ays a vivid .sense of history. While, on the one hand, 
they did not want to sever their connection with the past, 
they had also a few illusions about it. They wished to rope 
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together all the fibres of Liberalism in their ancient heritage 
to be utilized to bind together the new social order based 
upon the concepts of individual liberty and civic and social 
equality. Ranade declared that “wc have not to unlearn 
our entire past—certainly not—the past which is the 
glory and ^vondcr ol the human racc.”^ Dwarkanath Milter 
exhorted that in all future advance “the present should be 
brough'. into harnit ny Aritli the past, and only out of the 
transformation thu? c'x’cted could arise a system improved 

and not disfigured by alteration’’.- 

At the same time, they Avere fully conscious of the de¬ 
moralisation that had come to afflict Indian society during 
the great 18th century anarchy to dream of any rapid pro¬ 
gress in cither social or political rehabilitation. 'l"hey rvere 
convinced of both the value and the necessity of the ortho¬ 
dox Liberal principle of the “inevitability of giadualncss”. 
The failure of India’s first War of Independence (1857-58) 
was a reminder to the second generation of Indian Liberals 
tliai no trial of arms was possible rvith their British rulers. 
Nevertheless, the moral emasculation of the nation and the 
crying economic and administrative evils of the British 
regime called for vigorous protest and theii early removal. 
The masses, immersed in ignorance and poverty, divided and 
disunited, could not be expected to share or support their 
labours. Only the intelligentsia could take up this struggle, 
expose the wrong, appeal to the British sense of justice and 
fairplay, formulate public demands and ask for redress, and 
thankfully accepting whatever might be conceded, press 
unhaltingly for more. Thus would public opinion in India 
be energised and built up. This, therefore, became their 
method of political work in the years to come. 


1 Ranade’s address at the 6th Anniversary of the Madras Hindu 
Social Reform Association, December 28, 1898. 

“ Dinbandhu Sanyal: ‘Life of Dwarkanath Mitra', p. 143. 
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Liberal Organisadons: The progress ol Indian Libera- 
Jisni afici i/ic c ia of Raja Rain Mohan Roy may be measured 
from the nunibci of jniblic associations which were founded 
after his death. One of tJie earliest of these was the Zemin¬ 
dar y\,ssotiaLion of Calcutta founded in 1837 to safeguard 
the interests of Zemindars, and counting among its members 
Prasamia Kumar Tagore, it, however, embraced 
of all descri})tion without reference to caste, country or com¬ 
plexion”,' ami proposed to carry on its work in a constitu¬ 
tional manner. Another As.sociation known as the Bengal 
British India Society was formed in April 20, 1843 to secure 
the welfare and ad\ance the interests of all classes and "to 
discountenance every effoii to subvert legal authority or 
disturb the peace and well-being of the Society”.* Both 
these associations were mergeil in the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion formed in Oct. 1851 by Prasaima Kumar Tagore, 
Rajendra Lai Mitra and Harish Chandra Mukerji to expiess 
public resentment against the rejection of Mr. Beihune’s 
Bills for the trial of European ollendeis by Mofussil Courts 
instead ol the Supreme Court in Calcutta only. 

'The Association also made a representation to Parlia¬ 
ment on the eve of the renewal of the Charter in 1853 for 
refornis in the Judiciary, retluction of taxes, relief from 
monopolies, appointment of Indians to higher administrative 
posts, and encouragement of education and of indigenous 
indusu ies. It also demanded the setting up of a legislature 
in India of a popular character. It set up branches in Oudh 
and Madras in 1851. and so must be credited with having 
an ‘‘All India” outlook from the beginning. 

These organisations were, however, primarily ‘class' 
organisations, and their ‘loyalist’ character was exhibited 
prominently after the uj)heaval of 1857 when they began to 

J C'.. F. Andrews ft G. Mukerji: ‘The Rise and Growth of the 
Congress’, (Allen ft Unwin, London, 1938), p. 98. 

- Speeches of Raja Rajendra Lai Mitra, edited by Rai Jogesh 
Mitra (S. K. Lahiri, Calcutta, 1892), p. 25. 
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iunction mainly as organs of tlie landed interest, and so 
could not 1)0 fully acceptable to the educated middle class. 

This consciousness led to the loundation ot the Indian 
Association in 187() in Bengal by Surendra Nath Banerji 
“with the object of enganizing a system ol active political pro¬ 
paganda throughout the country, and to rouse the people to 
a sense of political unity and concerted activity.^ The Asso¬ 
ciation sought to j : miole the ‘Idbcral ideals of (a) creating 
a strong public opi;iif>n, (b) combining all Indians for politi¬ 
cal action, (c) promoting friendly feelings between Hindus 
and Muslims and (d) bringing the masses into the national 
movements.^ It was under the auspices o( this Association 
tliat Surendra Nath toined the country in 1876.'’ It pro¬ 
tested vigorously against I.ytton’s Vernacular Act of 1878. 

Similar bodies came into existence in the other Presi¬ 
dencies during the period. Dadabhai Naoroji and Juggan- 
nath Sankarsett founded the Bombay Association in 1851, 
and two of its prominent members, Sir Mangaldas Nathu- 
bhoy and Naoroji Fardunji. fought sturdily for the setting 
up of the Bombay Municipal Corpoiation.'* It was, how¬ 
ever, superseded in January 1885 by the Bombay Presidency 
Association organised by Tyabji, Pherozeshah and 'Felang. 
Madras was slower, and the first reall)' Liberal association 
there came into being only in 1884 when the Madras Mahajan 
Sabha was set up. Its work was actively supported by the 
"Hindu” founded in 1878 by Anand Chaiiu, Rangiah Naidu 
and C. Subramania Iyer. 

The Deccan Sabha and the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha also 
need notice in this connection specially as the latter became 
by and by the main forum of Ranade for his comprehensive 

^ A. CL Ma/.iinul:)!': ‘Indian National Evolution’ f2nd edition, 
1915), pp. 29—30. 

“ S. N. Banerji: ‘A Nation in Making’ (1925), p. 42. 

® See Cliaptcr III of this book- pp. 73-74. 

^‘See D. E. Wacha: ‘The Rise and Growth of Municipal Go¬ 
vernment’ (Natesan, 1915). 

F. 13 
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At/tiwM Jiv/iutions luit ijnh hide inllm-im /,[]( 

outh/ok iimi }>iOfK- urre provincial nnher than naiiomil’ and 
they uoiked to obtain specific ‘tefonns’ raiher than to 
woik for mote general jHjliiical changes In the countiv.*' 
Mcanwhi/e, the agilun'on over the Ilbcri BUI and Sureudia- 
walWs imprisonment in 188;i enJianced die national cons¬ 
ciousness of poJiticaJ wrongs, anti It began to be widely icalis- 
cd that a ‘national’ organisation to voice the country s politi¬ 
cal grievances and to canalise public t)j)inion was necessary, 
and this led to the iountlaiion of the Indian National Cong- 
less in 1885. 


The Birth of The Indian National Congress: 'I’he 
ollicial historian ol the Congress has slated that "it is 
shrouded in mystery as to who originated this idea ol an All 
India Congress”.^ Several veisions ol this great event have 
been given by scholars. "No Indian”, said Mr. Cokhale in 
London in 1915, "could have started the Indian National 
Congress.”* A. C. Maziundar says that 'men' and ‘materials’ 
were ready for a national organisation. "It only required 

the genius of an expert architect.That architect was 

found in A. O. Hume.C. F. Andrews says, 

“.the main initiative of the first Congress had... .come 

from Hume. ’® Hume, on his part, denied any personal ini¬ 
tiative in the matter and said that "it was the outcome of the 
labours of a body of cultured men mostly born natives of 
India who. .. .banded themselves together to labour silently 


' A. C. iVlazuindar: ‘Indian National Evolution’, p. 7. 

® Ibid, p. 7. 

Dr. Pattablii Siiaraniayya: ‘The History o£ the National Cong¬ 
ress’, Vol. I, 1946, p. 11. 

* Quoted by Sir W. Wedderburn in Allan O. Hume (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1913), p. 63. 

®A. C. Mazumdar; ‘Indian National Evolution’, p. 45. 

C. F. Andretvs & G. Mookerjee; ‘The Rise and Growth of the 
Congress in India’, p. 130. 
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for the good of India.I ’ one was brought up in the Li¬ 
beral traditions of the M;'nrlicster School, and as his papers 
clearly show, apprehe^ d a “most terrible revolution”^ 
due to the critical agn:. lan situation in India and the activi¬ 
ties of secret societies and conspirators, and wanted to direct 
ihai agitation into cr* istitutional channels. Responsible Li¬ 
beral le; ders were fh. .selves of the same view. Surpiisingly 
enough, the then Vir 'vov. Lord DnlTerin, also was sympathe¬ 
tic. Hume though at the leading Provincial associations 
enumerated above slu idd cany on political work and the All 
India National Union should concentrate on social reform. 
Rut Lord Dufferin felt that there was no organ in India 
functioning as ‘Her Majestv’s Opposition’ as in England, and 
so it would be desirable that Indian politicians shoiild meet 
annuallv and point out to the Government in what respects 
the administration was defective and how it could be im¬ 
proved.’* While he advised (hat no high Government officials 
shoidd function within it. he himself invited the members 
of the Second Congress held at Calcutta to a garden party 
and his example was later followed by some of the provincial 
Governors also. 

Thus. Dadabhai Naoroji was not wrong in describing 
the Congre.ss as “the child of Rritish rule”.^ Blessed by the 
heads of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and supported by all 
the prominent Liberal Leaders, the National Congress came 
into being in 188.5. 

The Hon’ble W. C. Ronerji. presiding over its first 
meeting at Bombay, cla.ssificd its aims and objects as follows:— 
(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friend¬ 
ship amongst all the more earnest workers in our 
country’s cause in the different parts of the Em¬ 
pire. 

’ Hume’s Speech at Allahabad on April 30, 1888. 

^ Weddcilnirn; ‘A. O. Hume’, p. 80. 

" V. S. Srinivas Sa.stri; ‘Thumb-nail Sketches’ (1946), pp. 61—63. 

■* Masani: ‘Dadabhai Naoroji’ (Allen & Unwin, 1939), p. 297. 
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{h) The eradication by direct friendly intercourse of 
all possible race, creed or provincial juejudices 
amongst all lovers of our country, and the fuller 
development and consf)lidation of these senii- 
incnis of national unity that had their origin in 
their belo\'ed Lord Ripon’s ever memorable 
legime. 

fc) T he authoritative record, after this has been care- 
lully elicited, by the fullest discussion of the ma¬ 
tured opinions of the educated classes in India 
on some o| the more important and pressing of 
the social (|uestions of the day. 

(d) I he detei inination ol the lines ujion and me¬ 
thods by which, during the next twelve months, 
it is desirable for native politicians to labour 
in the ])ul)lic interest”.’ 

A casual glauce at these aims and objects reveals the 
character ol the Congress at its birth. The movement was 
confined to the educated classes alone and did not yet appeal 
to the masses. It made no distinction between Hindus, Mus¬ 
lims, Christians, Parsecs or other religious communities but 
voiced forth the wishes of all Indians. It toiced the grati¬ 
tude of a beholden nation to the measure of good will shown 
by Englishman in authority oi otherwise. Expressions of 
indebtedne.ss to the English nation marked tlie reiterations 
ol all Liberals ol the age. It purposely avoided the phrase 
political relorms’ and employed the phrase ‘social (jucstions’, 
to disarm the possible comment that the Congress was a ‘nest 
of conspirators and disloyalists’. It helped the veteran 
leadets of the country to chalk out a programme and cxploie 
how best the interests of the country could be served. All 
that it demanded was iliat the basis of the Ciovermnent 
should be widened and that the people should have their 
proper and legitimate share in it. 

FMrly Vkissiludes: Ollicial attitude towards the 
Congress, however, changed violently about 1888, and 
the Anglo-Indians, the Parsees and the Mohammedans 

' Congiess Presidential Addresses, G. A. Naiesaii, 1934, p. 3. 
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also appeared to look upon it with hostility. Dadabhai 
wrote to Wacha (December 20, 1888) that such an 

attitude on the |)ari of the Parsecs would be “sui¬ 
cidal” and that “we are Indians and India is our mother 
country, and we can oidy sink or swim with and as Indians”.^ 
7’he Anglo-Indians looked upon the Congiess as the enemy 
of British Rule in India. F.vcn land Dufferin began to feel 
that Congress was helping “to excite the liatred of the people 
against the pidjlic ervants of the Crown in this country”." 
Some measure of ‘ iic-ess in the attempts of the Congress to 
enlist the sympathy and the active co-operation of the Mus¬ 
lims also alarmed the Goverumcni. Above all. the svtceess 
of Dadabhai and Hume in England in enlisting the support 
of British Liberals like William Hunter. Sir Louis Mallet. 
W. S. Caine and the socialist leader H. H. Ilyndman and a 
number of M.Ps. and the great Gladstone’s admonition that 
“it would not do for us to treat with contempt or even tvith 
indifference, the rising aspirations of this great people”.® 
.seemed to have increased this alarm of the Conscn'alive Gov¬ 
ernment. They perhajis did not expect that Congress 
would prose so pojiular and so effective so soon. The grow¬ 
ing aloofness of the Muslims was even more of an ominous 
portent. It is generally held that this aloofness was caused 
by bureaucratic intrigues and to a gicat extent this seems to 
be true.'* But. perhajis the causes went deeper. The social 
and economic condition of the Indian Muslims had been 
steadily deteriorating in the first half of the lOth century due 
to the liquidation of Muslim Rule in India and their own 

' Masani: ‘Dadabhai Naroji’, j). .^»01. 

2 St. Andrews’ Day Dinner .Speech—Calcutta, Nov. 30, 1888. 
J’anerji: ‘Indian Conslitniional Do<unicnts’, Vol. II. pp. 91—99. He 
was referring to statements in 2 pamphlets appended to the Report of 
the Madras Congress Session 1887: One a Congress Catechism by 
Veer Raghavachariar attacking absentee landlordism and advocating 
establishment of representative government in India. 

•' Quoted by Masani in Dadabhai Naoroji, p. 304. 

' Si'c the ‘Histoiy of the Muslim League’ by Dr. Lai Bahadur 
(1954), p. 19. 
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indifference to the new opportunities. The British rulers 
also suspected them of disloyalty and Altaf Husain Hali 
writes that after the Mutiny, ‘the Musahnans came under the 
special shadow of the British Government, so much so that 
even Sayyid Alimad. at first lost hopes, beyond repair, and 
made up his mind to settle in some other Islamic Country.’’ 

As stated in the previous chapter, however, Sir Savyid 
Ahmad and the “Aligarh Movement’’ tliat he sponsored, al¬ 
tered all this, but the upshot of all their activitv was gradually 
to divide the Hindus and Muslims into two separate political 
camps. The difference of historical outlook between the 
two communities, the concentration of Sir Sayyid on narrow 
communal objectives ^vhich he thought could only be achiev¬ 
ed by co-operation with the Government, the influence exer¬ 
cised by Englislunen like Beck. Morrison and Archbold on 
Sir Sayyid and the fear that the success of the Congress would 
mean the government of the Hindu majority and their per¬ 
manent subjection to Hindu rule ivliich was sedulously en¬ 
couraged by the Government—all help to explain Mu.slim 
indifference and even hostility to the Congress. 

Despite the meticulous care taken by the Congress to 
maintain and emphasize the national character of the Cong¬ 
ress, the demand of the Congress for “representative govern¬ 
ment’’ pressed in 1880 and 1887 “filled some of the Muslims 
with apprehension’’.- Besides, the Muslims, as Sir Sayyid 
never tired of pointing out, were nearer in religious ideas 
to the Christians than to the Hindus and he hoped that “the 
Christian civilisation, the product of Christian religion, in 
its day of power could come to the help of Islamic civilisation 
in its own day of weakness’’.'* This belief of Sir Syed and 
his concentration on narrow communal aims may be said to 

1 Hayati fawaid, p. 141, quoted by Dr. l,al Bahadur in the ‘Mus¬ 
lim League’, p. S. 

2 W. C. Boniierjee’s .Speech—Proceedings I. N. C., 1887, p. 7. 

•' .‘Xndietvs; ‘T he Renaissance in India’ (Indian ed.. Madras. 
1913) p. 86. 
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show the essentially ‘illiberal’ character of the Aligarh move¬ 
ment, and hence the impossibility of any effective approxi¬ 
mation between it and the Liberal Congress. 

Congress Activities: Meanwhile, undeterred by offi¬ 
cial frowns or sectional opposition, the Congress engaged 
itself in active agitation against the economic policy of the 
(iovernment. 'This matter had attracted the attention of 
Indian Liberals from the very beginning.*^ Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Ciokhale, Surendra ^^ash Banerji and D. E. Wacha now 
became its chief exponents in the seventies and thereafter 
M. Ci. Ranade functioned as the cltief theorist and econo¬ 
mic “policy maker” of the laberal party. To Ranade, 
the Liberals owed the scientific formulation of their 
demands. He is the founder of what has since come 
to be called as “Indian Economics”. I’he factual subs¬ 
tratum of Ranade’s vietvs was of course provided by se- 
vcial predecessors, and by nobody in larger measure than by 
Dadabhai Naoroji whose “Poverty and Un-British Rule in 
India”—a bulky volume of 675 pages—was publislied in 1901, 
and becajnc the vode incciiin of Indiaji politicians of subse¬ 
quent generations. 

The main theme of Dadabhai Naoioji’s criticism of 
British lulc in India was that it was responsible for the groAV- 
ing impoverishment of India. He elaborately explained 
how out of the £ 50 m. laised annually as revenue in India, 
some £12, m. was “drained” off to England causing a serious 
depletion of the country's capital wealth year after year.*' 
He arrived at the conclusion that the average annual per 
capita income of Indians was less than 27/3 d.** He attribut¬ 
ed this deplorable state of affairs to comprehensive defects in 
the financial administration of the country, heavy taxation, 
the “drain” of capital, a wrong commercial and fiscal policy, 

1 See Chapter Jl, p. 45 and Chapter III, p. 68 seq. 

- Evidence before the Select Committee on East India Finances 
(1871), pp. 181—182. Also his paper on ‘Poverty in India' (1876). 

^ ‘Poverty and Un-British Rule in India’, p. 2. 
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and heavy administrative charges in India and England. 
Tliese views ^vere presented in his evidences before Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees and Commissions and numerous 
speeches and pamphlets both in India and England, and 
lielped to educate the liiitish public and Indian j)ublic opi¬ 
nion arousing a lively interest in the problem of the econo¬ 
mic exploitation of India. 

Dadabliai pleaded consistently lor more lenient taxation, 
economy in expenditure. e<|uitable adjustment of financial 
telations btTween India and England, a re-examination of 
(Government’s land recenue poliev and administration and 
the increased empkninent of Indians, both in the foiinula- 
tion and implementation of linaneial polit).' I’his led him 
on to advocate better utilisation of our vast cultivable waste 
lands, more active provision of go\ernn)ent help lor indus¬ 
trial development and more attention to national education.' 

Raunde and Ilia Birth of Indian Economics The 
theoretical justilication for the views reas provided by 
M. (j. Raiiade. He declaied that it was Acrong to suppose 
that the same economic truths could be applied to all coun¬ 
tries or to the same country at dilTerent times.-' The Classi¬ 
cal Political Economists like Adam Smith. Ricardo, Nassau 
Senior, Mill, Me Culloch and Malthus held that the basis 
of national economy Avas the individual, Avdiose activities 
promoted national interests by contributing to his OAvn, and 
so the utmost freedom of cotitract and comjietition that can 
provide fiee mobility to labour and capital, is calculated to 
promote national Avealth. Ranadc declared that these 
assumptions could not be applied to India Avhere “an average 
iiulividual is. to a huge extent, the very antipodes of the eco¬ 
nomical man”.' 

^ KvitieiKC belorc die Select Committee on East India Finances 
(181). Appendix D in Dadabhai’s Speeches and Writings, pp. 1G3- 
180 . 

- Ibid, |>p. 103—180. 

Ranade: ‘Essays on Indian Economics’, pi>. 8—10. 

^ Ibid., p. 10. 
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He pointed out that caste, custom and the state were 
more effective in India as regulators of economic activity 
than free competition, and pursuit of wealth is not the sole 
or the main objective of the people. Stagnation and depen¬ 
dence, depression and poverty were old legacies and in¬ 
herited weaknesses. “To these must be added drain of wealth 
and talents which foreign subjection lias entailed in the 
countn He cont; .verted the view that the Tropics should 
specialise in agricul. ur. and the Temperate Zone in trans¬ 
port and manufactures by pointing out lAat the tropical 
lands sent their manufactures in the past to the latter lands, 
and that it was only proper that manufactures should spring 
up where the raw materials grew to effect a double economy 
in time and cost. He asserted that the former view con¬ 
demned the poor to grow poorer and helped the rich to be¬ 
come richei. He pointed out that India’s increasing rurali- 
sation under British rule was retrograde development and 
that like the Dutch, the British Government in India should 
undertake to develop industries allied to agiiculture, such as 
sugar-refining, oil-pressing, tobacco-curing and silk-rearing.* 
Ranade justified State action in the economic sphere 
in India by pointing out that even in England, factory legis¬ 
lation, recognition of trade unions, the Poor Law and Irish 
Land Settlements were instances of the reaction against 
laissez-faire. As the sole landloril and the biggest capitalist 
in India, the Government should provide “support and 
guidance by its credit and superior organisation in pioneer¬ 
ing industrial undertaking or subsidising private co-opera¬ 
tive effort”,® and utilise indigenous resources to organise 
state factories. 

Ranade’s teachings thus equipped Indian Liberalism 
with an economic policy of its own based upon India’s his- 

1 Ranade: ‘Essays on Indian Economics’, p. 25. 

^ Ibid, p, 31. 

»Ibid, p. 33. 

F. 14 
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torical evolution, present needs, and the assimilation of all 
that Western Economic developments had to offer. He did 
not uphold doctrinaire economics of the Manchester School 
and divorce theory' from practice. The Indian Liberals’ eco 
nomic views, therefore, were not based upon any belief in 
laiysez-fdiic and earlier than the British Liberal Party, they 
fat cured State action to promote national economic develop¬ 
ment. R-anade was aware that India’s poverty was “an old. 
a very old inheritance” and not solely due to British Rule,* 
and as capital was insufficient or shy, he wanted the Govern- 
jiicnt to supply capital lor itidustrial development directly or 
indirectly through local bodies or co-operative societies at a 
low rate of interest, and help to rejuvenate the country’s ma¬ 
nufacturing skill. The ‘realism’ cjf this policy was its chief 
and original merit. 

Hotne Charges: One of the chiel and specific charges 
of these Liberal leaders against the British Government was 
the injustice of the "Home Charges ”. It was the burden of 
Dadabhai’s sad .song to explain the implications and the in¬ 
justice involved in these charges. In his fourth note to the 
VV’elby Commission of Feb. 15, 1896 Dababhai submitted; 
Fngiishmen employed in India, and Indians employed in 
England—let there be some fair and reasonable apportion¬ 
ment between the two countries—taking, as much as pos¬ 
sible, into consideration their respective benefits and capa¬ 
city of means”.- Gokhale, before the same Commission, ob¬ 
served that in respect of the India Ollice charges. Army 
charges, political expenditure beyond the Indian frontier 
equitable apportionment was necessary. Concluding his 
evidence in chief before the Welby Commission on April 
12 and 13, 1897, Gokhale said, “Lastly, if England thinks 
that a certain number of European officers and a certain 

1 Ranade: ‘Essays on Indian Economics’, p. 195. 

2 A note submitted to W. Commission; Dadabhai’s Speeches and 
writings (II Ed., Natesan, 1917), p. 340. 
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Strength of the European array must always be maintained 
in India, she must be prepared to pay a fair share of the cost 
shown in India for the purpose, the maintenance of British 
supremacy in India being a matter affecting the most vital 
interests of England. 

The same points were suggested in the Minority Report^ 
of the Welby Commission that all ills could be cured only 
if the costly Europ, .) agency of British administration was 
replaced by efficien' T idians. The signatories enumerated 
both the main and tiie incidental advantages of larger em¬ 
ployment of Indians in tin* service of their owm country." 
They posited that the British supremacy in India Tvas an 
Imperial interest, so Britain should contribute to the cost of 
the “irreducible minimum” of the European agency.'* For 
ordinary expenses they suggested: “Britain should pay for 
all the British employed upon India’s work in Britain: 
India should pay for all Indians employed in India; and 
that, as regards the British employed in India and Indians 
employed in Britain there should be a compromise under 
which the expenses should be shared equally.”" 

In regard to currency, a potent factor of economic policy, 
the Liberal Indian economists observed that the financial 
embarrassments of the country were not due to the defective 
system of currency but due to the home-charges. They 
contended that exchange would never be a disturbing factor, 
were the gold obligations of the Government non-existent, 
but the latter had mounted up very high. For well-nigh a 
century the expenditure in England on account of India had 


^ Gokhale's evidence before the W. C., p. .56 
Natesan & Co., Madras-3rd ed., 1916). 


(Appendices G. A. 


2 Dadabhai with Wedderburn & Caine submitted a 
report on the Indian Expenditure 
the Welby Commission (1897), Pat 

» Report of tlie W. C., p. 160 
* Ibid., p. 181. 

" Ibid., pp. 186-187. 


Commission, popularly 
t IV, London, 1900, pp 
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^one on steadily increasing. By a mistaken policy the Indian 
Government had incurred man) a state obligation in gold 
wVvWc coWecAing its revenue in silver. It discharged raihvat 
inteix'st and pensions to civil and military officers in gold 
and it made purchases of stores and articles in gold. These 
home charges continued to grotv up. The sterling liabili¬ 
ties—a portion of which had been foisted on India—had 
swollen immensely. Owing to the aggre.ssive external policy 
and border expeditions military expenditure had also 
mounted up. It was the combined pressure of these two 
burdens which had proved to be unbearable. With such 
growing expenditure, exchange thereon grew apace. 

In 1893, the Amended Coinage Act was passed by the 
legislature at Simla. The mints were closed for the free 
coinage of silver rupees and the value of the rupee was fixed 
higher than the value of the metal used in it. On the re¬ 
commendation of another Commission of 1898 the gold 
value of the rupee wa-, raised to is. 4d. Fhe Liberals con¬ 
tended that “What Government has done is that it has forced 
the poor ryot to pay one-third more taxation in a fraudulent 
way than he was liable for, or compelled the poor ryot to 
part with one-third more of his produce to provide Govern¬ 
ment with a higher valued coin. The tax-payer is 

(forced to part with the full amount of the produce to buy 
the £'19,000,000 and by the jugglery of using the I'upee of 
a higher value, dust is thrown in the eyes of the people that 
saving is made by them, as if what is said to have been saved 
has rained from the sky.”' Speaking from the chair at a con¬ 
ference of all the Indian residents in England in St. Martins 
Townhall, London, on June 2, 1893, Dadabhai said that the 
real cause of the terrible evils of poverty, famine, plague, 
false currency, etc. was the bleeding of India and the bleeding 
was further increased by the fall in exchange or rise in gold; 


Commerce. May 11, 189.3, quoted by Masani—Dadabhai, p. 331. 
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that “until this most deplorable bleeding of India is stopped 
there is little chance, if any, of saving India and the British 
Empire from serious disorders or destruction.”^ 

In brief, it was the conviction of the Indian liberals 
that mere tinkering or tampering with the exchange would 
not solve the problem of the Government of India or the 
people of the country. It was essential that the costly policy 
of the employment ol the foreign agency in all its ramifica¬ 
tions ;vas reversed. 

Commercial Policy: ' In regard to free trade, the Libe¬ 
rals were opposed to it unanimously, (iokhale explained at 
length the Liberal \'iewpoint in regard to Free Trade versus 
Protection.' In his judgment, there were two kinds of 
Protection—right and wrong kinds. The right kind of Pro¬ 
tection was that under which the growing industries of a 
country’ received the necessary stimulus and encouragement 
they required, but under which care was taken that no in¬ 
fluential combinations, prejudicial to the interests of the 
general community, came into existence. The wrong kind 
of Protection, according to him, was that under which power¬ 
ful influences and combination and interests received assis¬ 
tance to the prejudice of the general community, the general 
tax-payers of the country. He was confident that the right 
kind of Protection would do India good. But situated as 
India was, Gokhale felt there was no likelihood of its adop¬ 
tion. For the right kind of Protection he thought, it was 
necessary that the Government of the country should be 
conducted in accordance with the wishes and interests ol 
the people. It would be possible when India would receive 
the status of self-governing colonies. Till then the policy 

1 Masani: ‘Dadabhai’, p. 333. 

* Gokhale’s speech in the Imperial Legislative Council on 9th 
March, 1911, on a resolution recommending the abolition of Excise 
duties upon cotton goods manufactured in India. Gokhale Speeches, 
pp. ^33-36, see also Shahani’s ‘Gokhale’. pp. 275-278. 
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of Free Trade "was least harmful and safest, and till we are 

stronger I should not like it to change”.* 

This brief survey of the economic policy of Indian 
Liberals of the period might lead one to imagine that it was 
all destructive in nature. It would be a wrong inference. 
In the Industrial Conference held at Poona in 1890, Ranade 
presented a constructive programme for India’s economic 
uplift. Ranade’s progi'amme was that we should try to 
husband our resources to the best of our power instead of 
complaining against the economic drain or joining battle 
with the Government over free trade. There was, in his judg¬ 
ment, an ample scope for utilisation of our existing resources 
of natural agents and capital with our limitless supply of 
labour. He felt that we should immediately improve by art 
and industry^ our raw wealth of agriculture, that in view of 
the special circumstances of our country, adopt the joint 
stock principle for collective and large undertakings and 
avail freely of the superior skill of the foreigners. According 
to him we had enough capital if we knew how to use it. 
If we could do that, the State could help us in a number of 
ways. "The State help,” he .said, "is, after all, subordinate 
factor in the problem. Our own exertion and our own 
resolutions must conquer the difficulties which are chiefly of 
our own creation”.^ 

It is clear that this economic criticism by the Liberal 
Leaders helped the national cause. The Liberals and 
through their activities a large section of educated Indians 
grew more critical of British Rule than in earlier days 
(1869—1885). Secondly, the Indian Liberals developed an 
economic policy and programme independent of the British 
I-iberal theory and opinion in purely national matters. In 
their criticism they did not lose balance and judgment and 
all along their outlook was historical as well as objective 

^ Shahani: ‘G. K. Gokhale', p. 278. 

^ Essays on Indian Economics, p. 187. 
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and empirical. Thirdly, Indian Liberalism was national in 
its outlook and was aware of the many-sidedness of the 
national problem. Fourthly, it was getting nearer to the 
demand for Swaraj than at the beginning. Fifthly, their 
researches and enquiries unearthed materials of incalculable 
importance to future scholars and politicians of the country. 

Indianisation of Services: The Liberals also addressed 
themselves to the task of securing wider employment of 
Indians in the pubii„ services and particularly of the holding 
of simultaneous examinations for the I.C.S. both in India 
and England. They felt that the exclusion of Indians from 
the services caused the “moral poverty” of India also, and 
resulted “ in the loss to the country of the experience and 
wisdom which come to the people through employment in 
the administration of their affairs".^ The Liberals thought 
that by simultaneous examinations India would have the 
benefit of attracting the best talent of the country to 
the services and thereby even the backward provinces or 
classes would be stimulated by emulation and ambition to 
spontaneous exertions.^ It was their conviction that in this 
way alone Indians could be put on an honestly equal footing 
with Englishmen." Moreover, simultaneous examinations 
would be a great impulse to education.^ 

With regard to the general ability and character of 
Indians, Dadabhai produced a paper entitled "the European 
and Asiatic Races”."’ It was again through his efforts that 
on June 2, 1893, a resolution in support of simultaneous 


^Dadabhai’s memorandum to Secretary of State on ‘Moral 
Poverty' of India on Nov. 16, 1880. Appendix D, pp. 189-190 
(Dadabhai’s S. & W., 2nd Ed., 1917). 

evidence before the Public Service Commission of 
1886. Appendix C, Ibid., p. 147. 

3 Dadabhai’s paper read before a meeting of the East India Asso¬ 
ciation, London, April 17, 1868, Ibid., p. 497. 

* Fourth Resolution of the I. N. C., 1886. 

Ethnological Society, London, March 27, 1886. 
Dadabhai s .speeches, pp. 6 .^.' 5 - 571 . 
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examinations was passed by the House of Commons but that 
was not brought into effect. In a statement to the Welby 
Commission on Nov. 3, 1897 on the admission of Indians to 
the Covenanted Civil Senice, Dadabhai traced the whole 
history of the question down to the lesolution of 1893. The 
note is a mine of information and a record of the profundity 
of Liberal statesmanship and a challenge to those who accuse 
the party of pussilanimity. He successfully exposed the 
■‘subterfuges” and “political hypocrisy’’ contained in the 
Acts of 1853 and the Royal Proclamation of 1858. He 
deplored, ‘what faith can the Indians have in any act of 
Parliament? Today something given, tomorrow snatched 
away. ” He w'urned the Britons, Righteousness alone will 
exalt a nation: injustice will bring down the mightesi to 
ruin.”' (iokhale and Surendra Nath Banerjea strc.ssed the 
same point. Banerjea emphasized in his evidence before 
the Welby Commission the issue of the wdder employment 
of Indians in the higher offices and was subjected to a tough 
cross-examination by Sir Louis Peile, a member of the Com¬ 
mission. It was Banerjea's conviction that at the root of all 
other Indian problems there lay tw'O—wider employment of 
Indians and establishment of representative institutions— 
and their satisfactory settlement would mean the solution 
of them all.'^ Gokhale said, “The tenns of enactment of 
1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 are so explicit that those 
who now try to withhold the privileges then assured to us 
must be prepared to face the painful dilemma of hypocrisy 
or treachery,”^ 

Dadabhai stated before the Welby Commission that they 
were prepared to retain the highest posts in the Civil Services 
for Europeans—such as those of the Viceroy, the Governors, 

1A note submitted to the Welby Commission on Nov. 3, 189?, 
Ibid., pp. 401—497. 

2 Banerjee: ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 150. 

® Report of the Proceedings of I.N.C., 1889. 
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the Cominander-in-Chief and the Lieutenant-Governors. 
He did not sec any necessity for giving other posts to Euro¬ 
peans. To be practical he was prepared to part with half 
the Ci\'il Services, but by degrees he would like to have the 
whole.’ In the army, he demanded half the share of expenses 
to be paid by the British on account of mutual benefit for 
the common purpose.’’ To a question that Dadabhai wanted 
India for Indians, one of the members of the Commission 
leminded him of th words of the Prime Minister of Baroda 
to Roberts on the same subject, saying that it tvould be like 
loosing the bars of the cages of the Zoological garden, mean¬ 
ing tliereby that there would be complete anarchy, Dadabhai 
retorted. “Is this the result of 150 years of British Rule 
that we arc not so civilized as to pverferve law and order?’’’’ 

The Liberal demand lor open competition,^ the same 
age lor the candidates of both the countries, similar physical 
fitness tests,'* with no distinction of pay, leave and pension** 
was just, for “public office is a public trust, to be exercised 
solely for the public welfare and that offices should be filled 
only by those best qualified, their fitness ascertained by 
proper tests’’.'' 

Demand for Representative Instittitions: Nothing 
captured the imagination of the Indian Liberals more 
than Parliamentary methods of government. So since 
its very birth the Congress advocated political reforms. 
At the fourth Congress at Allahabad, in 1888, George 

^ Daclabhai’s evidence before W. C., Appendix A, Dadabhai’s 
.Speeches and Writings, p. 74. 

2 Ibid., p. 75. 

” Ibid., p. 77. 

^ Dadabhai’s evidence before the Public Service Commission 
(qs. 68 to 92), App. C., p. 149. 

® Dadabhai’s evidence before the Public Service Commission, pp. 
152-53. 

«Ibid., jjp. 154 -55. 

‘ The Third Annual Report of U. S. Civil Commission—quoted 
in Dadabhai’s evidence before P. S. C., Ibid., p. 150. 

F. 15 
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Yule Started the demands of the Congress in regard to 
the reconstitution of the Goiincils. He demanded the ex¬ 
pansion of the legislative councils to an extent that Mould 
admit of the representation of the various interests in the 
countiy. He said. “We want half the councils to be elected, 
the other half to be in the appointment of Government and 
we are willing that the right of veto should be with the exe¬ 
cutive. We also want the right of interpellation”.^ His 
proposal for constituencies was also moderate. An appeal 
was made to Bradlaugh who had attended the Bombay ses¬ 
sion of the Congrc.ss (1889) to introduce a bill in Parlia¬ 
ment on the lines suggested by the Congress. A deputation* 
was appointetl to represent the views of the Congress before 
the British public. 

The deputationists had an interview with Gladstone 
and he gave the impression that he would speak at the second 
reading of Mr. Cross’s Bill. Surendra Nath Bancrjea, while 
speaking at the Oxford Union, said that “England is the 
home of representative institutions; from England as the 
centre, repre.sentative institutions have spread far and wide 
until this country has justly been called the august mother 
of free nations. The people of India are children of that 
mother and they claim their birth right.® A more flatter¬ 
ing and curious appreciation of the role of the English na¬ 
tion in India could have hardly been attempted! As 
the result of these ceaseless labours the Indian Councils Act 
of 1892 was passed. Today it may appear to be a mere farce 
but it could not be regarded at the time as insignificant and 
un.substantial. According to this Act nominated members 
were increased to a maximum of 16 in the case of the Impe- 

1 Presidential Address, -Ith I. N. C. (Natesan, Vol. I), p. 43. 

* The deputation consisted ot Mr. Hume, Sir Phero/ Shah Mehta, 
Mr. Manmohan Ghosh, Mr VV^ Bonnerjee, Mr. Shafiruddin, Mr. 
Eardly Norton. Mr, R. N. Mudholker and Mr. Surendra Nath Baner- 
jee. Each member of the deputation was to pay his own expenses. 

^.Surendra Nath Banerjee: ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 116. 
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rial and of 20 in the case of the Provincial Legislative Coun¬ 
cils, and the Governor General was authorized to make ‘rules 
under which they could be chosen by election. The mem¬ 
bers of these councils were also given the right of interpella¬ 
tions but without the right of supplementaries. Councils 
could discuss the budget in general terms, but they could 
not reduce the demands. Neither could members move re¬ 
solutions. Even in these mock assemblies persons like Sir 
Phcroz Shah Meh*^ >, Gokhale, Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
Anand Mohan Bose, C. Vijai Raghavachariar and N. Subha- 
rao Pantulu, Sir Chaman Lai Setalvad, Sir Gokuldass Parikh 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, either at the Centre or 
in the provincial legislatures, made themselves useful to the 
country and gained invaluable experience in parliamentary 
procedure. It would be uncharitable to minimise the im¬ 
portance ot the work of these patriots, even if it did not ap¬ 
pear to bear fruit instantaneously. For it is certain that had 
a majoriy of them been failures, or had they betrayed a lack 
of capacity or a sense of responsibility, or had they not acted 
in the best interest of the people, there would have been no 
Morley-Minto Councils in after years. 

It was through these Councils that the Liberal leaders 
kept national issues alive, formed and moulded public opi¬ 
nion, influenced legislation, exposed Government hypocrisy 
and appealed to public opinion in England for support. 
What India achieved through the passage of these Council 
Acts between 1861—1892 was substantial enough to justify 
the labours of the Liberals. 

Local Self-Government: Local self-Govcrnment was 
yet another target of the Liberals. No country in 
Europe could present a more self-contained and self- 
sufficient organisation than the old village community 
in India,^ which had now almost disappeared. The 

^ Ranade’s Essays on Indian Economics: ‘Local Government in 
England and India’, p. 233. ' 
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Government of India’s Resolution ol 1870 started the 
(Icvclopjiicnt of loccil Self-Government in Inclis- Comniit- 
tees were set u]) for a district as a whole. Xhey were nomi¬ 
nated and controlled by the Government and composed of 
official and non-official members and had an official Chair¬ 
man. The system introduced in 1871 did fairly well to im¬ 
prove communications, sanitation and education. But these 
committees were still official bodies and popular wishes and 
feelings had little chance to assert themselves. The effective 
beginnings of Local Self-Government were, therefore, the re¬ 
sults of the famous resolution of 1882 of Lord Ripon’s Gov¬ 
ernment, which proposed shortening of the area allotted to 
the jurisdiction of each board and restricted the number of 
the ofheial members to one-third of the whole with a non¬ 
official chairman. In compliance with the Re.solution, Local 
Self-Government Acts were passed in different provinces 
during 1883-84 to implement the policy contained therein. 

S. N. Banerjea, as a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council from 1893 to 1901 fought for the expansion of Local 
Self-Government. In 1897 two measures, namely, an 
amendment of the Bengal Municipal Act and a complete re¬ 
vision of the Calcutta Municipal Act, came up for considera¬ 
tion. S. N. Banerjea was familiar \vith the working of these 
municipal bodies as he had been a chairman of a mofussil 
municipality since 1885 and a member of the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration since the introduction of the Elective system in 
1876. The amending bill sought to deprive the municipa¬ 
lity of the rights of electing its own chairman and of previous 
consultation and agreement to any subdivision of its jurisdic¬ 
tion. S. N. Banerjea condemned these provisions and sent a 
letter to Hume to see Ripon who was then a member of the 
Cabinet to use his influence to annul the reactionary provi¬ 
sions. The Secretary of State wrote to Sir Charles Elliot, 
the then Lieut.-Governor, to drop the provision to which 
exception had been taken. 
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The other measure was the Mackenzie Bill, proposed by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the then Lieut.-Governor. He 
said of the Calcutta Corporation that it was ‘ an armoury of 
talk and an arsenal ol delays”. He brought in his bill to 
emasculate it by officialising it. Despite the resignations of 
28 Commissioners, the Bill became Act. S. N. Banerjea con¬ 
tinued his agitation till he had not only the new restrictions 
set aside but the conioration reformed to a large extent, 
according to his vie^ ’s.’ 

The improvement of Bombay Municipal administration 
also owed much to Telang and Mehta. The Act of 1865 
was amended in 1872 on the basis of proposals contained in 
a paper read by Mehta at a special meeting of the Justices on 
June 30, 1871.^ It suggested an elective basis of the Bench 
of Justices with a responsible executive officer and a control¬ 
ler of accounts appointed by the Bench. The constitution 
outlined by Mehta endured in the main for well-nigh fifty 
years except that an amending bill introduced in 1887, great¬ 
ly improved by Mehta and Telang, gave Bombay “a strong 
executive responsible to the Corporation and an enlightened 
Corporation watchful over its executive”.^ 

Gokhale, who was the President of the Poona Corpora¬ 
tion, related, in his budget speech of 1905 in the Imperial Le¬ 
gislative Council, his experience of powerlessness ‘‘at present 
to undertake any large work of improvement and wdiat a 
struggle we have to make merely to keep things going. 

In a note submitted to the Royal Commission on Deccntrali 
sation, Gokhale said that ‘the cry of the people everywhere 
is that the car of administration should not merely roll ovei 
their bodies but that they themselves should be permit- 

^S. N. Banerjea: ‘A Nation in Making’, pp. 129-130. 

^H. P. Mody: ‘Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’, Vol. I, (Bombay, 1921), 
p. 61. 

8 Ibid., p. 201. 

♦ Gokhale’s Speeches, p. 97. 
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ted to pull at the ropes’’.^ He suggested that the local bodies 
should consist wholly of elected members and get substantial 
grants-in-aid from provincial Government. 

Justice Ranadc wms strongly of the opinion that ‘if local 
('.overnment is not to be a misnomer and a certain failure’, 
it should not be limited to conservancy and charitable func¬ 
tions but should be invested wnth police and magisterial 
powers, as was the case in self-governed countries.^ 

J’hus in the field of Local Self-Government the Liberals 
demanded that the local bodies should have an elective majo¬ 
rity, an elected chairman, relaxation of official control, ade¬ 
quate financial aid to carry out projects on a large scale, and 
be charged wdth magisterial and police functions. They 
realised that Local Self-Government was a prelude to national 
Self-Government and that there was no better method of poli¬ 
tical education. 

Echicafion: As in other fields, so in education also, 
Ranade laid down the outline of a national system of edu¬ 
cation. In his judgment the w'hole life, whether of an indi¬ 
vidual or of a community, was a struggle. Only those who 
knew how^ to adjust themselves to their surroundings could 
hope to survive. I'his adaptation w'as re(juired in all aspects 
of human life—physical, intellectual and moral. Vigour 
and virility in all these spheres alone would be able to save 
a nation from dying out. For this purpose every individual, 
as every nation, ought to realize its allotted part in the larger 
scheme of the world and appreciate the forces at work in the 
wdder world outside, which represented all that was best in 
human efforts for the elevation and happiness of man.® 
This great ideal could only be realised by a well-planned 
system of education. 

1 Golchale’s note before the ‘Decentralisation Commission’; 
Gokhale’s Speeches (Apjjendix), p. 199. 

^ Essays on Indian Economics, p. 260. 

•'Miscellaneous Writings of Justice Ranade (1915), p. 246. 
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He suggested a system which aimed at the harmonious 
development of the physical, intellectual and moral aspects 
of the individual and the community, and 'unit', of different 
branches of human progress and unity of all knowledge’. 

As a practical idealist he did not impose ujjon the teach¬ 
ers the seclusion and renunciation of the old Ashrams but 
wanted them to work in a spirit of ser\’ire. He Avanted to 
inculcate in the pupi: the lial>jt of independent thinking 
and to root out undo ubmissiveness. ()l)edien(e either 
to tradition or power was acceptaljle to him only if it was 
the dictate of reason and not of blind faith or tear. 

In his system of education, there was to be the fullest 
appreciation of co-operation and co-ordination in the w'ork 
of study and research all the world OA'cr for it economised 
effort and created better understanding, though an admir¬ 
er of modern methods, he emphasized that the spirit animat¬ 
ing education must be the same as that’ which inspired the 
old Rishis. 

For the regeneration of the country he wanted the reno¬ 
vation of Indian culture, for which the study of .science and 
development of arts were essential. Being a believer in the 
unity of human race and in human progress, he wanted 
unity, freedom and progress’ to be the characteristics of the 
new Indian culture. India could retain the ingredients of 
her ancient culture and should absorb all that any other 
group or system of thought had to offer. 

Ranade was in favour of residential colleges because they 
encouraged corporate thought and action, so essential for 
the country.’’* 

He wanted to reduce the number of examinations and 
was opposed to their frequency and hardness. He realised 

1 Miscellaneous Writings of Justice Ranade, p. 246. 

Ibid., p. 314. 

* It is interesting to note that the Residential system letom- 
niended by Ranade was also recommended by Dacca University 
Committee 1912, Ch. XIII, pp. 70 —75. In case of examinations also 
the above Committee had similar views, p. 48. 
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the due importance of Indian languages and succeeded in in¬ 
cluding them among the optional subjects of the B. A. exa¬ 
mination of the Bombay University. 

This broad outline drawn by Ranade was amplified by 
Gokbale and other Liberal thinkers. Pheroz Shah Mehta, 
with the help of some Liberals, started in Bombay in April 
1886 a Graduates’ x\ssociation in the rooms of the Presidency 
Assoiiation. The Association did pretty good work and me- 
ruoriaii/.ed the university and the Government on all manner 
of edncalional (|ue.sl!ons. As its Presi<lenl, Mehta deplored 
that a cfiangc liad conic over the policy of (Jovernrnent with 
regard to higlici education, partii ularly in the direction of 
throttling it gradually by the wiilidiawal of state aid”.^ 
From the same |»]atfornt Ciokhale in 1896 outlined all his 
future work in the field of etlucaiion and pointed out the 
importance of elementary education. Me said: "Who can 
realize more keenly than ourselves that the fate of our coun¬ 
try' is boitnd up with the spread of edircation among the 
masses?”^ 

In his evidence before the AVelby Commission of 1897, 
Ciokhalc strongly condemned the neglect of what was solemn¬ 
ly accepted by the Court of Directors in 18.54 as a sacred duty. 
Taking the figures of four year s between 1891—1895 he point¬ 
ed out that the Governmerrt giant to education in India 
showed an increase of only 2 lacs and 18 thousands, whereas 
during the same period the Government expenditure in 
Great Britain increased from £ 5 millions to £ 9 millions 
sterling. Gokhalc characterised this difference of treatment 
as "the difference betweerr children and step-children”.** 
Then he poinied out that the population of the school-going 

1 H. P. Mocly: ‘Phero/ ,‘thah’. Vol. I, p. 225. 

^Gokh.iJcs address .at lOlh Annual General Meeting of the 
Bombay Gtaduaies’ .\ss!Kiation, quoted by his biographer T. K. 
Shahani. pp. 290-91. 

®Gokhale's evidence before Welby Commission of 1897, pp. 
40—41. p}). M8—50 and pp. 182—84 (Natesan, 1916). 
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age in India was about 35 millions out of tvhom only about 
four millions including those attending private or unaided 
schools, were under instructions, which meant that “out of 
every hundred children of school-going age 88 were growing 
up in darkness and ignorance and consequent moral help¬ 
lessness”.^ 

•As a member of the Bombay Legislature in 1900 and 
two years later in the Imperial Legislative Council. Gokhale 
lost no opportunity to sponsor the cause of education of all 
grades. 

Gokhale’s bill on compul.sory elementary education on 
March 16, 1911 in the Imperial Council was objected to by 
other Liberals, notably by Dadabhai. on the ground that it 
might cause undesirable di\’crsion of funds from the support 
of higher education. .Sir Ashutosh Mukeriec and his col¬ 
leagues on the syndicate of the Calcutta University had the 
same objections against Gokhale’s bill. There were others 
w’ho objected to it on grounds of compulsion, of weaning 
children from the side of their parents, and of raising a labour 
problem, etc. Gokhale’s defence of primary education wms 
classical. He pointed out: "literacy is better than illite¬ 
racy any day. and the banishment of a whole peoples’ illite¬ 
racy is no mean achievement—it means for them (the ma.sses) 
a keener enjoyment of life and a more refined standard of 
living. It means the greater moral and economic efficiency 
of the individual. It means higher level of intelligence for 
the whole community generally. He who reckons these 
advantages lightly may as well doubt the value of light or 
fresh air in the economy of human health.”^ 

Though Gokhale’s proposal was turned down, it im¬ 
pressed on the Government the need for mass education and 

^ Gokhale's evidence before Welby Commission of 1897, pp. 40—41. 
pp. 148—50 and pp. 182—84 (Natesan, 1916). 

2 Gokhale's speech on 16th March, 1911 in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council to introduce a bill to make better provision for the exten¬ 
sion of elementary education in India. Gokhale’s Speeches, p. 608. 

F. 16 
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slill more on the Indian leaders who made it a plank of their 
future programme of liberal progress and when in power and 
in possession of an opportunity tlicy tried to do their best to 
expand primaiy’ education on these lines. 

In regard to University education, the A’iews of these 
leaders were erpially dcai. Fuller discussion of their views 
will be made in Chaptev !S. Hei'c it is suHicietU to note that 
they ^ecre alive to its importance. There Avere five univer¬ 
sities—Calcutta University was established on Jan. 24. 1857. 
Bombay Universits on fulv 18. 18.57 and Madras University 
on Sep. .5. 1857. The Punjab University and Allahabad 
University were established in 1882 and 1887 respectivelv. 
They were affiliating bodies. Affiliated colleges provided 
instructions and presented candidates for examinations. 
The increase in the numbers taking advantage of University 
education was surprisingly great: and on the financial side, 
the universities were fairlv successful. The recommenda¬ 
tion of the Hunter Commission of 1882 to the effect that ‘no 
aided college should be rc(|uirc<l to le^ y fees at the .same rate 
as that charged in a neighbouring Government College’,’ 
helped in the growth of a large mnnber of second grade 
colleges in Bengal. They depended on their fees and Gov¬ 
ernment and on account of this there rvas a greater expan 
sion of university education at Calcutta than elsewhere. But 
the degree of Calcutta University did not “command rcs- 
pcct*’.“ This rapid expansion was viewed with alarm by 
T.ord Uansdownc in 1889. This deterioration became more 
prominent between 1890 and 1900. In the rvords of H. R. 
James. “When university reform came in strong flood in the 
year 1901. it did not come too soon’’.’’ 

The Liberal leaders Avere anxious to expand university 
education for it helped in the evolution of Liberal ideas 

^ Report of the Hunter Commission quotetl bv Shahani, p. 320 

2 Ibid., p. .320. 

■’ H, R. James; On Eihication and S'tate.smanship in India, p. 62. 
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and provided the strength to snap the chains of rigidity 
of caste and other social evils. University education stimu¬ 
lated national ideas. Yet already young men coming out 
of these institutions could not get jobs. They swelled the 
ranks of the discontented. Their discontent stung their 
ideas of liberty into action. 

Moreover, as education increased, opposition to it from 
conservative groups al- ^ softened, which culminated in the 
growth of toleration a. d respect for the views of others. 
This was wliy the latter part of the 19th century' was marked 
by a number of social and religious movements 

Liberals looked fonv'ard to the days when such measures 
of reforms as “a liberal provision of funds for the encourage¬ 
ment of original research and of higher teaching, the insti¬ 
tution of an adequate number of .substantial scholarships to 
enable our most gifted young men to devote themselves to 
advanced studies, an improvement in the status and mode 
of recruitment of the Educational Service so as to attract to 
it the best men available, both European and Indian, the 
simplification of preliminary tests, with a single stiff exami¬ 
nation at the end of the course for ordinary students so as 
to discourage cramming as far as possible,”* could be enacted 
by the Government. 

Even here w'e should not fail to notice the individual 
differences of emphasis among the Liberals on different 
aspects of education. Gokhale applauded the Report of the 
Education Commission of 1882 on the ground that it recom¬ 
mended ‘provision’ for extension and improvement of the 
elementary education of the masses,^ and Mehta denounced 
it because he read in it a Government policy of throttling 

1 Gokhale’s .speech in the adjourned meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council on March 21, 1904 on the amended Indian Univer¬ 
sities Bill (1904), Gokhale’s Speeches, p. 255. 

* GokJhale's speech in the Imperial Legislative Council on March 
18, 1910 on a resolution of free and compulsory education, Gokhale’s 
Speeches, p. 593. 
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higher education by the withdrawal of state aid/ This 
points to the tendency of individualism among the Liberals 
and this characteristic of theirs ultimately led to a fundamen¬ 
tal weakness of their party. 

Other Interests: Other topics touched by the Liberals 
were the abolition of the India Council, military training of 
the Indians, the separation of judicial and executive func¬ 
tions in the administration of justice, famines, forest law’s, 
Indians abroad and emigration, the education of women and 
depressed classes and a host of other subjects. Hut as these 
matters assumed more importance somewhat later, they will 
be discussed later as occasions occur. 

Review: A close analysis of the demands, comments 
and criticisms made by the Liberals brings into bold relief 
their solicitude for national amelioration in almost all spheres 
of national life and activity. Only one demand is lacking, 
namely, the demand for Swaraj, In Europe at this period, 
all Liberal movements under foreign governments were at the 
same time also nationalist movements. This was because the 
Liberal movement in India was more of a preparatory and 
exploratory adventure. I his was in keeping with its equip¬ 
ment and resources. There w’as no excess about its aims 
and objectives. To the Indian Liberals the goodwill of the 
English nation seemed to be of greater value in the task of 
national regeneration than a premature demand for Swaraj 
for which they felt the country was not yet ready. They 
always kept a watch on what they said and did so as to see that 
they did not embarrass their English friends. 

Furtlier they made a distinction between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the English public and took meticulous 
care not to offend English people. 

Moderation was, therefore, the watchward of the Liberal 
creed. An amusing illustration of this may be given here. 
Hyndman, a socialist leader of England and a great friend of 

1 H. P. Mody: ‘Sir Pheror Shah Mehta’, Vol. I, p. 225. 
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Dadabhai and the Indian national cause, sent Dadabhai a 
copy of his journal ‘Justice’ in August 1884 which contained 
an article entitled ‘Ruin of India’. Hyndman’s views did 
not commend themselves to the Indian patriot who was 
wedded to constitutionalism. He wrote back: ‘ In reading 
your ‘Ruin of India’ in ‘Justice’, I thought it would be better 
if you avoided such positive statements as an insurrection 
is certain within the ik xt few months or years’. The oppo¬ 
nents take hold of sucl .^vsertions, and if the events predicted 
do not take place, discredit is thrown on the whole move¬ 
ment. Especially, in the present circumstances of the fury 
and outrageous conduct of the Anglo-Indian world, we are 
obliged, in contrast with them, to adopt moderation in our 
language and effort. Our hope now, however, is mostly in 
England.”’ Getting impatient at the spineless agitation of 
Indians and their faith in charity and not in demand for jus¬ 
tice, and disgusted with the passing of a resolution of congra¬ 
tulation to the Queen by the Congress, Hyndman again wrote 
to Dadabhai in 1897, "Congpa.tuIation for what? For having 
ruined India for two or three generations to come? It is 
pitiful. Men in high positions have said to me. ‘Where is 

the evidence of discontent, Mr. Hyndman? .What 

answer can I make to such a challenge? I here is no answer. 
For outside of yourself what is any native of India doing? 
Even the paper ‘India’ itself is a poor, clique-edited, badly 
written sheet which does not interest even me.”’ Dadabhai 
wrote to Hyndman, ‘‘I remain of the same view as I then 

expressed to you.after reading your article in ‘Justice’ 

.My desire and aim has been not to encourage rebel¬ 
lion but to prevent it to make the British connection with 
India a benefit and blessing to both countries.”” In a letter 
to Motilal Ghose on July 23, 1897, Dadabhai wrote, ‘‘I, of 


* Masani: ‘Dadabhai Naoroji', p. 294. 
” Masani: ‘Dadabhai Naoroji’, p. 399. 

* Ibid., p. 400. 
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course cannot join him (Hyndman) on the line that India 

may rebel. Our stand is confidence in the British 

people, to persistently but constitutionally agitate. 

For his socialistic alignments, Dadabhai was criticised even 
by the Hindu Patriot’, a Liberal organ of the day, which 
characterized it as a dangerous {)olicy. But it was a wrong 
calculation. Dadabhai was anxious to interest Englishmen 
in the Indian cause and to get all help from w'hatever quarter 
it was possible. He deemed it a godsend fortune that the 
Indian cau.se was taken up by such a }X)wcrful organisation 
which India had no means to create. 

/ he dependence of the liberals on the good-will of the 
I'inglish nation was so great and their faith in the latter’s 
sense f)f fairness and justice so dec|) that tlicy never felt tired 
of giving expression to their indebtedness and gTatitude to 
British rule and the British peojde. despite trenchant remarks 
from an advanced section of a few patriotic firebrands like 
l.al, Bal and Pal” even at this stage. Presidental addresses 
and indi\’idtial a.s.sertions arc heavily punctuated with avowals 
of loyally and faith in the British nation and British Govern¬ 
ment in India. In the first Presidential address W. C. Bon¬ 
ner jea said, “Much had been done by (»reat Britain for the 
benefit of India. She had given them order, railways and 
above all inestimable blessings ol western education.”* 
Dadabhai Naoroji said from the Congress platform in 1886, 
“It is our good fortune that we are under a rule which makes 
it possible for us to meet in this manner. We are freely 
allowed to speak our minds without the least fear and with¬ 
out the least hesitation: such a thing is possible under British 
rule and British rule only.”"' Badaruddin T'yabji, in his 
third Congress Presidential .\ddress in 1887, said, “We the 
educated natives, by the mere force of our education, must 

’ Masani; ‘Dadabhai Naoroji’, p. 400. 

* Congress Presidential Address, 1386, p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 
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be the best appreciators of the blessings of a civilized and 
enlightened Government and, therefore, in our onm interests, 
the best and staunchest supporters of the British Government 
in India.Sir Pheroz Shah Mehta declared in 1890, “I 
have unbounded faith in the living and fertilising principles 
of English culture and English civilisation.”" P. Anand 
Chaiiu said, “I'he lead s of the Congress, who are the oiu- 
come of the British rule and whose ^■c'ry existence depends on 
the maintenance of the British power in India, could (not) 
be so iiTational as to adopt the suicidal policy of lopping off 
the very branch on which they stand.”'' W. C. Bonnerjee 
explicitly acknowledged the debt in unequivocal tenns thus 
at Allahabad in 1892. “It is the British professors who have 
discoursed eloquently to ns on the glorious constitution of 
their country; it is the British merchants who have shown to 
us how well to deal with the commodities of our country: it 
is the British engineers who have annihilated distance and 
enabled us to come together for our deliberations from all 
parts of the empire; it is the British planters who have shown 
us how best to raise the products of our soil; it is all these, 
in other words, it is all the influences which emanate trom 
British rule in India that have made the Congress the success 
it is.’"* 

The reason behind this ‘moderation’ was of com sc the 
conviction that India w'as not fit yet for self-government and 
lacked national unity and economic and military power. 
.Any talk of an armed rebellion was out of question after 
1857. The demand for self-government was, therefore, 
rather an extravagance, riie need of the hour was to gather 
experience in the administration of the country by running 
representative assemblies under parliamentary procedure and 

^ Ck)ngiess Presidential .Address, 1886, p. 25. 

2 Ibid., p. 76. 

»Ibid., p. 90. 

^ W. C. Bonnerjee: Presidential Address 1892, pp. 97—98. 
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through day-to-day increasing association and participation 
in the governance of the country. 

Further, even the Liberal leaders also lacked political 
and organisational experience. The Congress was a repre¬ 
sentative body of the middle class intelligentsia only. It had 
no help yet from either the landed aristocracy or the masses. 
Hence, they could not but proceed cautiously—feeling, as 
they went, the pulse of the people, educating them and 
strengthening the organisation in public sympathy and sup¬ 
port. National .strength could only be built up giadually 
as public opinion became more vocal and self-confident. 



CHAI*TKR V 

INDIAN L1BERAI.S IN THE CURZON ERA- 1 HE 
SLJRAT SPLl l 

1 iic Liberals in bidia were a hoiiiogeneoiis and united 
parly until rlie early ii > o( the 2()t:h eentury and the Indian 
National Congiess continued to setv'e thioughout this early 
period as their chief forum and nerve-centre. It spoke in 
moderate and lo)al tones for all the progiessive political 
interests in the country and its influence continued to in¬ 
crease steadily. It was gradually able to attract over a 
thousand delegates to its annual sessions, and it began to 
offer more outspoken criticism of Ciovernment’s policy as 
over the Indian Councils Act of 1892. The Government 
was, however, now definitely hostile to it and “this meant 
that for next tw^enty years the Congress was left isolated bet¬ 
ween the growing forces of extreme nationalism and a totally 
unsympathetic government”.’ For, indeed, the chief poli¬ 
tical development of this period is the steady growth of an 
“extremist” nationalism in India whose rise led to the first 
serious breach in the ranks of the Liberals, known as the 
Surat ‘Split’. We must now turn to analyse the getiesis of 
this new factor in Indian politics and to a.ssess the attitude 
and the reaction of the “moderate” liberals—the fathers of 
the Congress—to this new phenomenon. 

Of course, the basic factors responsible for the intensi¬ 
fication of nationalism in India at this time were the same 
that had been the cause of its genesis. Education had been 
expanding steadily among the middle classes. The unifor¬ 
mity of the educational system, the administrative and legal 

’ I'hoinpson & Garralt; Rise & f ulfilment of British Rule in 
India, p. 644. 
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codes, the glowing popularity of the English languages as 
the lingua franca of the country, and the centralisation of 
the governnieni inachineiy encouraged tlie sense of unity 
among the people and made them conscious of their nation- 
hoo(J. The groiring net of roads and rnihvays u'as acting 
as a further bulwark for this sentiment. Indeed, ‘‘it may 
be fairly said that the unity of India was pressed on all sec¬ 
tions of the literate classes from all .sides,"' about this time. 

Mounting Frustralion: Along with this development, 
however, there was also growing up an increasing sense of 
linstration among the middle class intelligentsia and many 
factors contributed to its rise. Indians were still mostly 
debarred in practice from entry into the higher ranks of the 
public service, such as, the army, the police, education, medi¬ 
cal and forest services. Only a limited number of them 
could enter the Indian Civil SeiTice. to which also entry had 
been rendered more difhcult since 1878 by the reduction of 
the age ol entry from 21 to 19. For economic and patriotic 
rca.sons alike, Indians demanded a larger share of offices and 
emoluments in the public services, and the sloAvness of the 
(iovernment in honouring the Parliament’s pledges lo admit 
Indians freely thereto was naturally interpreted by them as 
a breach of good faith. 

The Public Sendee Commission of 1886 recommended 
the creation of Provincial’ cadres in the Civil Sendees to 
satisfy this growing demand of the intelligentsia, but though 
a projrortion of the higher posts hitherto filled by English¬ 
men was now' allocated to the new’ cadre, their number was 
too small to satisfy the popular demand aim the ‘Provincial’ 
cadre bore a suggestion of inferiority about it. The Con¬ 
gress, therefore, continued to press foi the holding of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in India and England for recruitment 
of the I.C.S., but even though the House of Commons passed 


' .Murelancl Jic Chauerji. A Short History ol India’, p. 595. 
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a resolution to that effect in 1893, even the Liberal Ciovern- 
inent then in office did not act upon it and the change came 
about only after 1920. This increased the feeling of suspi¬ 
cion in the bonafidcs of the Government still further. 

While Indians were thus precluded from membershi]) of 
the public ser\'ices. they had also very limited opportunities 
of doing public work for national uplift in unpaid capacities. 
The Municipal and D ’trict Boards set up under Lord Ripon’s 
Resolution on Local Self go'. emmcnt did provide a slightly 
larger scope for public life and activity in the towns, but 
they proved a very doubtful success in the rural areas. 
.\gain the Indian Councils Act of 1892 provided at Lord 
Dufferin’s suggestion for the enlargement of the provincial 
legislative councils by nominations and indirect pseudo-Elec- 
lions but these new councils had ollicial majorities, their 
scope of activity teas ver)’ limited, and they gave Indians no 
share in the foirnation of governmental policies which the 
latter were now eager to acquire. It was, therefore, inevit¬ 
able that a sense of political frustration should grow apace 
in the country'. The Indian languages press helped to 
spread this political discontent among the literate cla.sses 
more widely, and the growing sense of national unity among 
the people lent it both volume and weight. 

Further, other difficulties of the period added to its 
acuteness. The Chitral campaign of 1894 and the wider 
frontier operations of 1897 against the Mohmands and the 
Afridis upset the Government’s budget. The rains failed 
over the greater part of Northern India in 1896-97 causing 
a widespread famine which affected nearly 70 million people 
and cost directly and indirectly over Rs. 12 crores on relief.^ 
The bubonic plague first appeared in Bombay in August 
1896 and spread rapidly to the Deccan and then to the 
Punjab and the rest of the country, and as late as 1907, deaths 

^ Loveday; ‘History of Indian Famines’, (London 1914), p. Gfi. 
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due lo plague aiuounted to over J million for the year, it 
was a new and unknowii disease and both the sickness and 
some ot the steps taken by the Government, such as the com¬ 
pulsory e\a(uation of affected areas by the people, wdicrc 
necessary, as at Poona in 1896—with the help of the police 
and the army—caused uddespread suffering and di.scontcnt. 

1 his famine w^as soon followed by the still greater famine 
ol 1899—1900 which atfecied even a wider area and obliged 
I he (iovernment to provide relief for nearly 6 million people 
a week. I’hc two famines caused between 1and 2 million 
deaths. 

'] hesc events naturally spread economic discontent in 
the country and some of the measures adopted by the (Tovern- 
ment to combat the situation added fuel to the fire. The 
restoration of the general import duty of 5 p. c. in 1894, to 
increase revenue, and the imposition of the Counteiwailing 
Cotton Excuse duty of ;U p. c. in 1896 utider prcsstire from 
Lancashire, the closing of the minis to the free coinage of 
silver itt 1893 and the later fixing of the exeliange rate at 
‘ d—were not ste}ts cakulated to allay this di.st:ontent wdiat- 
ever justification might have been advanced for them. The 
increasing indebtednt'ss of the peasants and the havoc caused 
in their tanks by plague and famines, the discontent among 
the commercial classes caused by the cotton excise and the 
rising prices of imporis and lessening yield of exports and 
tfie dissatisfaction of the intelligentsia with the general poli¬ 
tical and administralite .set-up in the country—all combined 
to create a sittiation that was bound to stir up a spirit of more 
violent nationalism in ific country. 

l{('giiiitiiiir (>1 Iwi refit ism': The contemporary revival 
of Hinduism' in a vigorous and reformed shape gave to this 
surging nationalism at first a Hindu tinge and its chief ex¬ 
ponent was I^okmanya’ B. G. Tilak. a learned and .scholarly 


See Chapter HI. pp, 59—91. 
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Maharashtrian’ who first came into prominence at Poona in 
connection with the agitation over the Age of Consent Bill 
of 1891. He next plunged vigorously into condemnation of 
the (fovernment for the misbehaviour of the police and the 
military during (he anti plague operations at Poona in 1896,’* 
and castigated even (i. K. Cokhale for first protesting against 
these activities and tlien ajiologising to tlie Government lor 
having been j>reviousl\ misinlormed. 1 he assassination ol 
tv.’O European ollicers at Poona on June 22, 1897 led the 
Government to prosecute Tilak for inciting sedition and he 
w'as sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. I he press was 
also muzzled. lilak’s incarceration on the pretended 
ground that the word di.saflection’ in vSec. 121-A ol the Penal 
Code means absence of affection’ sent a thrill of anger and 
sullen discontent all ovet the country. Sinendra Nath 
wrote that “a nation is in tears”.’’ Prof. Max Muller, the 
woi'ld famous Indologist, and an admiier of Tilak for his 
researches in Indology.' wrote that he did not believe “that 
there is any sedition lurking in India at present, not even in 
the hearts ol men like Tilak”’^’ Tilak’s conviction thus 
attracted attention at home and abroad and the suspicion 
that it was due to political animosity naturally weakened the 
faith ol (he frustrated younger patriots in British justice and 
good faith which w'as an article of faith with the older Indian 
Liberals. It also transformed the movement of Hindu re¬ 
vival associated with B. G. Tilak" into a political movement 

’ Lokiiianya Tilak (I8.a() to 1920), Editor of ilie Kesari a iXfaratlii 
uewsjjaper. fie initialed die celebration of Shivaji and Ganesh Ciha- 
turtlii festivals in Maharaslura wliidi were looked upon as anti Mus 
Urn activities. 

“The Kesari—May H, 1897 and June 15, 1897. 

“Athalye: Lite of Lokmanya Tilak’ (PcKtna, 1921), p. 100. 

^ Tilak wrote “Orion” and tlte Arctic Home in the Vedas to sug¬ 
gest an original Arctic home for the Indo-,\ryans. 

® Life and letters edited by his wife—London, 1902, p. ,^70. 

* Tilak revived the Ganesh festival in Maharashtra as a national 
festival. 
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raove Strongly opposed to British Rule than the Liberal Con¬ 
gress. 

Bengal was the other main centre of political ‘extremism’ 
in India at the time. Here also, the contemporary religious 
and litcvary rcn'ival supplied the starting urge for such a 
mftseincnt. The vernacular press became its chief propa¬ 
gandist instrument and the ‘Yugantar. edited by Bhupendra 
Nath Dutt, brother of the more famous Swami \hvckananda, 
played the same part in the propagation of political extre- 
mistn and the call for ‘direct action’ as against the ‘modera- 
lisuT of the Liberals in Bengal, as Tilak and the ‘Kesari’ did 
in IMaliarashtra. Bepin Chandra Pal and .Aurovindo Chosh 
weie other leaders of the Bengali movement. filak’s re- 
maikablc methods of organising the extremist agitation more 
or less cm the Irish model, his appeal to religion, his use of 
the \'crnacular press to cari 7 on his propaganda and his ap- 
[troach to the younger generation and chiefly students were 
copied in Bengal also, and although Tilak had nothing to do 
with the cult of political assassination, the more emotional 
Bengali patriots later took avidly to it as the only means avail¬ 
able to them to assert national self-respect and to work for 
national freedom. 

Foreign Influences: Foreign events about this time 
also encouraged these new' political tendencies in India. 
The European Powers seemed to be losing their dominant 
position in the world. The Abyssinians defeated the Italians 
at Massatva in 1896. The S. African Boers gave a long and 
tough battle to the mighty British Empire in the Boer War. 
rhe Macedonian massacres and the defeat of the (ireeks by 
the Turks in Crete provided a further lurid commentary on 
this text. Above all, the triumph of Ja})an over Russia in 
1901-05—which the Anglo-Indian rulers had been fearing for 
a (|uarter of century—sent a thrill of pride in Asia’s resur¬ 
gence ail over India and the East. .\11 these factors explain 
the stiffening of the nationalist movement in India, and only 
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against this background can wc rightly understand and inter¬ 
pret the Indian reaction to Lord Curzon’s regime and the 
Surat ‘Split’ in the Congress. 

Curzon's Reforms: Lord Curzon arrived in India on 
Dec. 30, 1898 determined to hold the scales even’* and pro¬ 
mising ‘to devote the best years of (my) life to that which 
had for long been its favourite occupation”.- Sir Chimanlal 
Scialwad has, however, .stated that “it was said by the people 
that Lord Curzon loved India as one loves his dog—as a use¬ 
ful and obedient slave.”'’ The se(]uel showed that this popu¬ 
lar judgincnt was not far wrong. Curzon did not take long 
to snub Indians for their presumption to speak on behalf of 
their people, "^ro the Madras Mahajan Sabha, who claimed 
to represent the Indian public before him, he said that he 
was “a little sceptical as to this huge constituency being. . . . 
represented by this association tvhose membership did not 
. . . .extend beyond two hundred.”* 

Reform of the Calcutta Corporation: 7'he first out of 
the 12 major and urgent reforms that he now set out to carry 
through in his time, was the reform of the Calcutta Corpo¬ 
ration. new yVet drafted by Curzon himself, was passeil 
in 1899. It reduced the elected members on the Corpora¬ 
tion by half, gave it a nominated chairman, reduced its 
powers to fixing the rate of municipal taxes and laying down 
the general policy only, and gave the British members upon 
it a decisive voice in its working. These restrictions upon 
the self-governing powers of the Corporation plunged Cal¬ 
cutta into a vortex of agitation—twenty-eight corporators, 
including Surendra Nath Banerjea, resigned immediately; 
and the Lucknow session of the Congress in 1899 declared 

1 Ronaldshay:-Li£e of Lord Curzon, Vol. II (1928), p. 22. 

* Reply to the address of the Calcutta Corporation, Ian. 11, 1899, 
Ibid, p, 22. 

®Setalvad: Recollectioirs and Reflections. Bombay t>. 

M.H. ' 

■* Reply; Autumn of 1900. 
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in a formal resolution “its disapproval of the reactionary 
subversive of local self-government as evidenced by 
ibe passing of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act in 
the face of the unanimous opposition of the people: and In 
the introduction into the Legislative Council of Bombay of 
similar measure." Dr. Rash Bihary (ihosh descrihed the 
Act as “rcdui_ing (local Self (io\ermnent) to the shadow of a 
shade. 

Land Jievenue Policy: Lhc V'iceioy next (oncerned 
hiuisell with land revenue j>olicy. Eleven relived civilians, 

10 British and 1 Indian (namely, Mr. R. C. Dull), had re¬ 
cently sent a memorial to the Secretary ot State lor India 
attributing the late frequency of widespread famines to the 
over assessment of the land revenue and demanding certain 
moderate relonns." 1 he memorial was passed on to the 
Viceroy who instituted country-wide enquiries, and on their 
basis drafted a re.solutioir‘ controverting all the arguments of 
the memorialists categorically, and only promising graduated 
enhancement of the revenue and adjustment of the govern¬ 
ment demand to the seasons in future. A recent writer has 
observed that ' hom that lime revenue disappeared from the 
arena of controxeisy. '' I’he controversy ceased with the 
blunt non-possumus of the Viceroy certainly but at the cost 
of public confidence in the amenability ot the British Go¬ 
vernment ol India to the counsels of even its own erstwhile 
trusted servants! 

iSpeecliof Calcutta-March 10, 1905:-Speeches By Dr. Rash 
Bihary Ghosli (Calcutta, 1915), ]>. 155. 

2 Viz., reduction ol the revenue assessment to 50% of the gross 
yieki, and <)f rent to 50% of the revenue, 30-Year settlements and re¬ 
duction ol land cesses to 5% of the revenue demand—Sir R, C. Dutt, 
Economic History of India in the Victorian Age (5th ed., London, 
190(i), \’ol. II, pp. 50()-07. 

*’ Resolution on Land Revenue Policy. Tan. 1902: Ronaldshay: 
“I.ife ol I,Old Curzon” Vol. 11. ji. |81. 

' Manley Reed: The India 1 Knew 1897-1947 (London 1952), 
p. It). 
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University Reform: Lord Curzon’s educational re¬ 
forms excited even more furious controversy and distrust. 
Nobody denied that Indian Universities needed reforms and 
reorganisation. But the conference that Curzon called at 
Simla in Sept. 1901 contained no Indian, and this despite the 
fact that Gokhale had long since been waging a crusade for 
the extension of primary education and the Liberals had 
been demanding a programme ol technical education and 
other reforms! 'Lhc Commission appointe<i in January 1902 
to consider the problem had at brst no Hindu member and 
only repeated protests and intensive agitation led to the addi¬ 
tion of Justice Guru Dass Banerjee as a Member. 

Pheroze Shah Mehta and Setalvad submitted a memorial 
to the Commission and also appeared before it, and pleaded 
for freedom ol recognition and alliliation for the Univer¬ 
sities.^ 

lhc majority report of the Commission, liowever, vio¬ 
lently shook public opinion in India, though the note ol 
dissent of Justice Banerjee embodied the views of the Indian 
community and has been commended by C. Y. Chintaniani, 
as un-cxcellcd ‘‘by anything since written”.' 

Liberal Reaction: A mammoth meeting was held at 
the Calcutta Town Hall to register public protest against the 
majority report and resolved ‘‘that this meeting desires to 
accord its emphatic support to the dissent of the Hon’ble 
Justice Goordas Bannerjee so far as it goes as embodying the 
views of the Indian community and the meeting would call 
special attention to the following recommendations of the 
Commission as being open to the greatest objections: (1) the 
fixing of the minimum rate of college fees by the syndicate, 

(2) the abolition of the second grade colleges, (3) the estab¬ 
lishment of a Central Law College and the disaffiliation of 

19.H7), p. 32. 

' H. P. Mody: Pheroze Shah Mehta, Vol. II, pp. 457-58. 

2C. Y. Chintamani: ‘Indian Politics Since Mutiny’ (Allahabad, 

F. 18 
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tlie present Law classes attached to the colleges, (4) the re¬ 
commendation that a candidate for matriculation should 
pass in certain subjects at the School Final Examination be¬ 
fore he is permitted to pass the Matriculation Examination, 
(!>) the curtailment of the authority of the Senate in the 
matter of disaffiliation of colleges and the recognition of 
schools”.^ 

Despite the scathing public criticism of the Report of 
the Commission, the Universities Bill based on its recom¬ 
mendations, was introduced in the Legislative Council on 
the 2nd Nov., 1903 and duly passed in 1904. 

Liberal Criticism oj the Universities Act (1904); The 
Liberal leaders opposed the University Bill on the following 
grounds^:— 

(a) Deliberations of the Simla Conference were con¬ 
fined only to European educationists in India 
and its proceedings were kept confidential. 

(b) Evidence was held back from publication on the 
ground that it would involve useless expense. 

(c) It w'as apprehended that the Government wanted 
to reduce the number of the discontented B.A.’s 
and the great army of the rejected candidates. 

(d) (i) The Bill inflicted an unmerited indignity 

on men who had, on the whole, done good 
work in the past. 

(ii) The Bill failed to provide for election by 
professors who had immediate interest in 
the deliberations of the university. 

(iii) The number of the new senates was fixed at 
too low a figure. 

(iv) The proportion of seats thrown open to elec¬ 
tion was too small, while those reserved for 
government nominations was too large. 


1 Reminiscences, speeches and writings of Sir Gurdas Banneriee 
(Calcutta 1927), pp. 1()6-168. 

-Gokhale's sj)eech on the Univcrsilv Bill on Dec. 18, 1903, pp. 

225 - 27 . '’ll 
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(v) The five years’ limit to the duration of a 
fellowship would aggravate the evil of a 
large number of seats being in the gift of 
Government.^ 

(e) The Bill aimed at officialization of the Universi¬ 
ties by dissociating the Indian clement from the 
administration of the university." 

(f) It was unjust to deal in one Bill with five dif¬ 
ferent Universities having different histories and 
growth.® 

(g) Even if there were some defects in the Calcutta 
University, there was no justification for tarring 
all the universities with the same brush.* 

(h) The Government of U. P. having expressed its 
disappnnal of the Bill, the supreme Government 
was not mondly justified to override the wishes 
of the local Government.® 

The Bill became an Act. It did have some good points. 
Senates of the Universities had been constituted by unquali¬ 
fied men and fellowships were really very cheap. Secondly, 
in our universities teaching had been made subservient to 
examination. As a result of the principles laid down in the 
Act of i 904 there was remarkable expansion of post-graduate 
teaching under the direct auspices of the universities.*' But, 
as Sir Pheroze Shah pointed out. Government institutions 
were equally bad. “I appreciate as well as any other person 
tb^‘ importance of elevating educational ideals, but this ob¬ 
ject can be secured without impairing the popular basis, by 

’ Gokhale’s minute of dissent appended to the Select Committee 
Report—discussing the constitutional jjoi tion of the Bill, March 18, 
1901, pp. 238-239. 

^ Ibid., p. 244. 

3 Ibid., p. 245. 

4 Ibid., p. 247. 

«Ibid., p. 252. 

•Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19 Report, Vol. I, para. 

92, p. 76. 
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providing well-equipped and well-supplied models. Cuizon 
failed to appreciate the justice of the popular criticism of the 
Act and the remarks of the Sadler Commission that “rm 
effective synthesis between College and Ihiitcrsity was still 
wndiscovered when the reforms of 1904 had been worked out 
to their conclusion” and that “in truth the foundations of a 
sound university organisation had not yet been laid” formed 
a suitable epitaph of Curzon’s educational policy. In the 
opinion of H. V. Lovett the educational reforms of Cnrzon 
might have proved more fruitliil in the eighties, hut as things 
were, ‘‘his very zeal inspired a belief that his real ])urpose was 
to curb the increase ol the restless English-educated.”' 

Restridiotis on the Press: Curzon muzzled the Press 
also by the Official Secrets Act of 1904 by placing civil 
matters on a level with naval and military matters so as to 
punish anyone who went to a Government olfice without 
lawful authority or permission and to make all offences under 
the Act cognisable and non-bailable. The publication of 
even the most trivial news in connection with the vast civil 
administration of the country could be made jHUial. In the 
words of Ciokhale, "It is dreadful to think ol tlie abuse of 
authority which is almost certain to result from this placing 
ol Indian editors, especially the smaller ones among them, 
so completely at the mercy of those whom tliey constantly 
irritate or displease by their criticism”.^ 

Review: Lord Curzon.... had shown himself intole¬ 
rant of the claims of the educated Indian public which 
Britain had created.® On the ground of efficiency or pre- 

1 Mody: Pheroz Shah, p. 47.^. 

2 Report of the Calcutta University Commision, 1917-19, Vol. I., 
Ch. Ill (paragraphs 9S & 94), p. 77. 

Sir H. V. Lovett; The Growth of Education Policy (1858- 
1018): The Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI (1932), p. 352. 

* Speech of Gokhale on 4th Dec. 1903 in the Imperial Council: 
Gokhale's Speeches, pp. 214-215. 

“John Buclian; Lord Minto, a Memoir (Nelson—London Ill 
Impression, 1924), p. 229. 
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judice against Indians, he wanted to reserve the higher offices 
for Englishmen, “for the reason that they possess, partly by 
heredity, partly by up-bringing and partly by education, the 
knowledge of the principles of government and the habits 
of mind, the vigour of character which are essential for the 
task”.^ Even this might have been tolerated. At Calcutta 
he went to the extent of saying that the West had a higher 
standard ol truthfulness than the East, “where craftiness and 
diplomatic wile have ahv'ays been held in much repute”.^ 
These obiter dicta wounded the self-esteem of the educated 
classes of India. 

The Partition of Bengal: On the top of all this public 
dissatisfaction came the Partition of Bengal in 1905 made 
secretly and allegedly for the sake of administrative conve¬ 
nience and efiiciency. When the proposal for the Partition 
came to be known, violent public agitation arose against it 
in Bengal and even Dadabhai Naoroji wrote that "it will be 
productive of mischief to the British rule”.* It soon spread 
to other parts of the country and opened a new chapter in 
the history of Indian Liberalism. .4s an English civilian 
wrote in 1911, it became a landmark of social order and 
harbinger of an unhappy era of ciiminal acts and conspira¬ 
cies against British Rule.^ 

rhe Partition was a bitter disappointment to the Indian 
Liberals like Surrendra Nath Banerjea, Dadabhai and 
Gokhale:— 

Surrendra Nath has stated that “We felt that we 

had been insulted, humiliated and tricked’’.^ 

^ Fourth Budget Speech of Curzon (March, 1904). T. Raleigh; 
“Lord Curzon in India” (London, 1906), Vol. J. pp. 103-120. 

2 Calcutta Convocation Speech (1905) Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 57-64. 

3 Dadabhai’s letter to Press dated Aug. 21, 1905; Masani p. 457. 

^ Sir Thoms Holderness in revised edition of Stratrhey’s India; 

its Administration and Progress-quoted by Stanley Reed in “The In¬ 
dia I Knew”, p. 169. 

S. N. Banerjea; ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 187. 
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Gokhale said that “The scheme of Partition wiJI 
always stand as a complete illustration of the worst fea¬ 
tures of the present system of bureaucratic rule; its 
utter contempt of public opinion, its anogant preten¬ 
tions to superior wisdom, its reckless disregard of the 
most cherished feelings of the people, the mockery of 
an appeal to its sense of justice, its cool preference of 
service interests to those of the governed’’.^ 

Dadabhai Naoroji, presiding at a protest meeting of 
Indians resident in the U.K., said that “here is a clear 
issue between the rulers and the ruled.... the rulers 
say: ‘We shall rule’, while the ruled are saying ‘That 
shall not be’ 

A mighty wave of protest and opposition submerged the 
whole of Bengal and its echoes reached far beyond the pro¬ 
vince. The more militant sections of the nationalists, spe¬ 
cially in Bombay—were stung into fury. In Bengal itself a 
terrorist movement came into existence to free the country 
of its foreign rulers by revolutionary methods like those of 
the contemporary Russian revolutionaries. I’he day that the 
Partition was put into operation (Oct. 16, 1905) was declared 
as a day of national mourning to be observed all over the 
country by keeping a fast and hartal. Bengali ladies bound 
a Rakhi on the hands of Bengali men as a pledge that they 
would undo the Partition, and the foundation stone of a Fede¬ 
ration Hall was to be laid down—which, at Surendra Nath 
Banerjea’s suggestion w^as to be kept shrouded like the Strass- 
bourg statue in Paris till the Partition was undone. A 
national fund was to be raised to help the weaving industry. 

Surendra Nath Banerjea has graphically described the 
scenes of universal popular enthusiasm in the ensuing de¬ 
monstrations which concluded with A. M. Bose’s declaration 

‘ Gokhalc’s Presidential .Address at Banaras Congress 1905—Go- 
khale’.s Speeches, jip. 091-92. 

2 MasanI: Dadabhai Naoroji, pp. 43-1—.S5. 
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at the public meeting of protest, to which he had been 
brought in an invalid chair, that since the Government had 
made the Partition “in spite of the universal protest of the 
Bengalee nation, we hereby pledge and proclaim that we as 
a people shall do everything in our power to counteract the 
dismemberment of our province to maintain the integrity of 
our race. So God help us”d Incidentally the peculiar use 
of the word ‘nation’ and ‘race’ in these remarks by a veteran 
Liberal like Anand Mohan Bose deserves attention as symp¬ 
tomatic of the underlying limitations of the nationalist 
sentiment in India at the time. However, we must now 
turn to see how the general body of Indian Liberals and 
other Indian political gioups reacted to Curzon’s high-handed 
Partition of Bengal. 

The Swadeshi Movement: Several proposals now came 
up before the leaders for a concrete protest against the Parti¬ 
tion. One of these was that Indians should resign from all 
honorary appointments and the membership of all local self- 
government bodies. But this proposal did not find much 
favour because it was felt that, firstly, these oliices served as 
a means of service to the {X^ople and, secondly, because there 
was no likelihood that it would be adopted by all such office¬ 
holders, and its partial success would only compromise the 
movement. 

The other proposal was to boycott’ British goods and 
encourage the use of ‘Swadeshi’ (home-made) products. 
Surendra Nath Banerjea has described it as an intuitive res¬ 
ponse of the people in a critical predicament.“ According 
to Nevinson, “It was first suggested by Krishna Kumar Mitra 
in his paper “Sanjibani” when he declared that India’s one 
sure means of drawing England's attention to the Partition 
and other wrongs was the boycott of British goods’’.'* But 

^ See Banerjea’s ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 2Hi. 

-Ibid., p. 190. 

^ Nevinson: The New Spirit in India’, p. 327. 



the demand for encouraging industrial developmem in indL, 
was as old as the Congiess, and the exampJe of China, which 
had successfully ‘boycotted' American goods, and that of the 
Irish ‘boycott’ movement served as contemporary pointers 
to the possibilities of such a movement in India. 

The Liberal Leaders under whose auspices this move¬ 
ment was launched, however, did not want at the same time 
to wound the susceptibilities ol their British friends land 
sympathisers. Dadabhai wrote to Wacha: “I wonder 
whether Lanca.shire being boycotted will retaliate by not 
providing India with machinery for new mills that would be 
needed if the boycott was successful.’ In his presidential 
addte.ss at Calcutta, he declared that he was a free trader, 
but that “Swadeshi is a forced necessity for India in its un¬ 
natural economic muddle. As long as the economic condi¬ 
tion remains unnatural and impoverishing.... to talk of 
applying (ordinary) economic laws to the condition of India 
is adding insult to injury”.’’ 

The popular enthusiasm behind the movement was 
universal and undoubted. Surendra Nath Banerjea has 
described graphically how no student dared appear in his 
school or college class-room in foreign clothes, and no foreign 
goods could be offered or used in marriages or at puja.” 
Even the public women of Dacca took the vow of Swadeshi, 
and drink addicts began to use country spirits instead of im¬ 
ported liquors.'’ Nevinson found ‘Swadeshi’ shops for sale 
ol biscuits, cigarettes, scents, toys and all manner of things 
in all Indian towns and describes how he was requested by 
a batch of Hindu merchants dealing in Manchester goods, and 
who were in consequence ‘boycotted’ by their milkmen, 

1 Letter: Oct. 19, 1905; Masani, p. 450. 

- Dadabhai's ‘Congress Presidential Address’ Calcutta, 1906, p. 

740. 

® ‘A Nation in Making',—pp. 196-199. 

“Svvadeshi-cuin-Boycotl”—an article by Hemendra Prasad 
Ghosh in tlie Indian Review, April 1908. 
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barbers and friends, to use his influence with the Home 
(;overninei)t to set everything right/ 

The Swadeshi’ spirit overflowed into all spheres ol 
liic. New mills and banks were started, sucli as tlie Banga 
Laxmi Mills and the Bengal National Bank. Indian jour¬ 
nalism received a powerful stimulus and Swadeshisni’ gra¬ 
dually widened out into a new philosophy of life. Obvious¬ 
ly, the movement was outstepping the limits of a constitu¬ 
tional and political expedient as the Liberal leadership had 
adopted it and was mobilising the moral energies of a whole 
people so long pent-up within constitutional bounds. All 
might still have been well but for the short-sighted follies of 
the bureaucracy which looked upon the movement as mere 
froth and fury to be curbed .severely in the interests of law 
and order. Students were forbidden to take part in boycott 
and picketing and their schools and colleges were threatened 
with stoppage of grants-in-aid and disaffiliation if they did 
so. 1 he infamous ‘Bandemairam Circular’ banned the sing¬ 
ing of the song and under the orders of Sir Bampfyide Fuller, 
the liarisal Confercnct^ (1906) was foiciblv dispersed— 
Muslim leaders were purchased’”—Hindu-Muslim riots, 
engineered by the Police, broke out at Dacca, Comilla and 
Jainalpur. Fuller openly declared that of his trvo wives, the 
Mohamraadan was his favourite, but his forced resignation 
later from the Lieut. Governorship of East Bengal did not 
undo the mischief he had done by exposing the Government’s 
policy of dividing the Muslims from the Hindus in order to 
crush the popular movement. 

The Growth of ‘Extremism’-. These fads provide the 
background for the contemporary growth and development 
of extremism in the country. Liberal leadership, so far 
confined to a handful of the English-educated upper class 

> Nevinson: The New Spirit in India (1908), pp. 187-188. 

2 Ibid., p. 191—quotes the case of Nawab Salinnillah who first 
declared the Partition as ‘beastly’ and then, after receiving a Gov¬ 
ernment hxin of £100,000, praised it. 

F. 19 
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and wedded to constitutionalism, was now confronted with 
a ‘mass’ movement that owed its origin, of course, to their 
own initiative, but whose leaping flame of patriotism had 
(juickened the youth of the country into new energy and 
created a demand for new metliods of work and new objec¬ 
tives, and brought newer men to the front of the nationalist 
movement to achieve them. 

At the Bombay Congress in 1904, Lajpat Rai and 
Dwarkadas urged the need for a constitution for the Cong¬ 
ress that would provide a machinery for sustained work 
iliroughout the year.’ But Pheroze Shah Mehta snubbed 
them. At the Banaras Congress in 1905, the clash of ideo¬ 
logy between the old Idberal leadership and the left-wingers 
was even more pronounced. On the (juestion of according 
a welcome to the Prince of Wales (l.ater King Ceorge V), 
the ‘extremists’, under the leadership of Tilak, declared that 
they would oppose the Subject Committee’s welcome resolu¬ 
tion in the open Congress, and the situation was only averted 
by Cokhale’s personal appeal to L. l,ajpat Rai who prevailed 
upon Tilak to desist from such open defiance of the ‘Old 
Guard’. The views of the extremists were being now widely 
publicised by Tilak’s ‘Kesari’ in Maharashtra. Lajpat Rai’s 
‘Punjabee’ in the Punjab and Aurobindo’s ‘Bandematram’ in 
Bengal. 

Lokmanya’ B. G. Tilak of Poona was undoubtedly the 
‘lather’ of this ‘extremist’ party. Some of his early activities 
ha\'c been already referred to earlier in this Chapter. As 
early as 1899, he proposed to condemn the regime of Lord 
Sandhurst in Bombay and could only be silenced by the then 
Congress President R. C. Dutt’s threat to resign. He felt 
from the beginning that the Congress drew its political sus¬ 
tenance from English history and Western ideals and had no 


' Kero/ Chaud; ‘l,ala Laj|>at Rai’, Article VIll in the Hindustan 
l iuie.s, Jan. 3, 1951. 
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roots either in the past of the country or in the inner spirit 
of the nation.* Swadeshism and its corollary of boycott of 
all things foreign naturally found a stalwart supporter in 
him. He habitually wrote and spoke in his native tongue— 
Marathi: later, he translated the Gita in his celebrated com¬ 
mentary—the Gitarahasya—in which he elaborated the thesis 
that philosophy of actiusm was the central teaching of the 
Gita. He inaugurated the Shivaji and Ganpati festivals as 
instruments to rejuvenate the people’s pride in their past 
heroes. He was charged with anti-Muslim bias but he dec¬ 
lared that “It is a sheer misrepresentation to suppose that the 
worship of Shivaji. . . . (is). . . .an invocation to fight either 

with the Mohammedans or with the Government.a 

future leader may be born anytvhere in India and who knows, 
may even be a Mohammedan’’.^ At a public meeting in 
Calcutta, he declared that the people should learn to be self- 
reliant. “It is impossible to expect that our petitions will 

be heard unless backed by firm resolution.(The) three 

P’s—Pray, Please and Protest—will not do unless backed by 
.solid force. Look to the examples of Ireland. Japan and 
Russia, and follow their methods.’’* These feiv cpiotations 
refute the charges of ‘primitive communal fanaticism’ and 
parochial obscurantism against this great tribune of the 
people.’’ Tilak certainly opposed dissipation of national 
energies on questions of social reforms, until independence 
was won, like those preached by Ranade and Agarkar, to be 
carried out with the help of a foreign and unsympathetic 
government ignorant of the hoary traditions and inner needs 
and urges of the Hindu community, but this amounts only 
to saying that social reconstruction could be achieved better 

* y\urobindo Ghosh: ‘B. G. Tilak’ p. 21. 

1 The Maratha—article dated June, 24. 1906. 

“Speech at Calcutta, June 7, 1906—Tilak’s Speeches & Writings 
(III ed., Ganesh, Madras, 1922, p. 45). 

See for a recent < t iticisin of Tilak in Percival Griffith’s ‘The 
British Impact of India’, pp. 284-287. 
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in a free India and perhaps the view will be recognised as 
unexceptionable now.’ 

The above briet account of Tilak’s views would perhaps 
suflice to indicate the growing difference of views between 
the Liberals and the left-wingers in the Congress. The left¬ 
wingers wanted to achieve independence through boycott of 
British goods and British institutions and the establishment 
of indigenous institutions in (iovermnent and society. The 
more extremist among them wanted to use levolulionary 
methods on llie Russian model to achieve their objectives. 
Between 1905 and 1907, the gulf widened still further due 
to the repressi\'e actions of the (ioverunient and the seeming 
lielplessness of the Liberals either to prevent Partition or to 
clieck bureaucratic liigh handedness. It was clear to the 
patriots that a stronger .sanction behind the nationalist move¬ 
ment was ueces.sary to force tin* (iovernment to listen to its 
voice. Vet it would be incorrect to deny that the liberals 
luul no part or lot in this detelojunent. It was certainly 
witli their approval and at their initiative that the Swadeshi 
Movement had been started and it was their devoted labours 
for the past two generations that had pa\ed tlie way for the 
emergence of a stronger and more self-conscious nationalist 
ideology under the piovocation of the Partition of Bengal. 
Liberal methods of politi( al work n<nv seemed to the younger 
generation of patriots as too slow and ineffective. 

I'ilak’s advent on the political .scene emphasized this 
cleavage. The fixing of a new aim for the political struggle, 
the necessity of exhibition as well as the inculcation of 
national vitality and self-help, appeared to be rather overdue. 
It was necessary to mobilize the masses. It was important to 
visualize the (uture ol the country. It w'as essential to let 
the people at large know what was the import of Swaraj, how 
it was to be achieved, what it w'ould be like and w'hat ser- 

* For Gandhiji s views on Tilak. see ‘The History of the Cong- 

l>v Piittahlii, f>, 99 
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vices, sacrifices and sufferings it would entail. It was meet 
and proper to show both to the adversary and to the people 
of the land that free India would not be a replica or a cheap 
edition of the British system of government. Moreover, the 
greatest necessity of the times was the emergence of a party 
that might remain at the spearhead of the struggle, keep the 
nation in readiness ideologically, impart practical lessons in 
political organisation and strategy, con.solidate the scattered 
nationalist forces with the bonds of sentiments and emotions 
and thus give the Liberals a respite and an opportunity to 
bring into play their statesmanship in negotiating with the 
British and wringing from them the bits of power and utiliz¬ 
ing them to the best advantage to prepare the nation in the 
art of administration and governance on modern lines and, 
at the same time, get the struggle for freedom more effec¬ 
tively on the move. Without the extrcmisi sword hanging 
on their heads, the diehard imperialists could not be persuad¬ 
ed to concede the demands of the Liberals. 

Side by side with the new nationalist party there sprang 
up a revolutionary party under the leadership of Birendra 
Kumar Cdiosh, younger brothei’ of Aurobindo Ghosh and 
Bhupendra Nath Dutta, the only brother of Swami Viveka- 
nand. They foundeel two genuinely revolutionary papers, 
the ‘Yugantar’ and the ‘Sandhya’, to which a reference has 
already been made. Yugantar’ began “to pour social hatred”. 
It became very' popular. In regard to its character and 
teaching the Chief Justice said, “They exhibit a buining 
hatred of the British race, they breathe revolution in every 
line, they point out how revolution is to be effected. No 
calumny and no artifice is left out which is likely to instil 
the people of the country with the same idea or to catch 
the impressionable mind of youth.In the same way 
Sandhya’ proclaimed abroad: “We want complete indepen- 

> Sedition Committee Report, 1918, p. 22. 



fiencc. The cornu, j cannot prosper so long as the veriest 
shred of the Fcringhi’s supremacy over it is left.”' 

The activities of these left-wingers were supplemented 
by Shy am] i Krishna Verm a who had set up a counter move¬ 
ment against the Indian National Congress in England. 
Through his “Indian Sociologist”, he made vigorous attacks 
on the Liberal leaders. Naoroji, Ciokhale. Weddevbiirn. et(. 
“He acted as a very potent influence in creating discontent 
against the sober and staid politics of the Congress Icaders”- 
and bis ideas did influence Hardayal and Savarkar," later on. 
Lala l.aj])at Rai met him during his visit to England between 
|une Kb Iflb.'i and Nov. 30. 1905. and though his ideas were 
much like his own. Lalaji did not share his acerbity towards 
the Congress and did not apjirove of his attitude towards its 
leaders.^ 

They Iiad a six item programme— (1) hatred of servitude. 

(2) removal of f(;ar of unemployment and starvation, (3) 
Bandematarain procession, Swadeshi Conferences, Boycott 
meetings, etc.. (4) recruitment and training of young men in 
revolutionary tactics, (5) collection of weapons and (6) rais¬ 
ing of funds. Revolutionaiy societies multiplied with two 
centres at Calcutta and Dacca, and the Dacca Society’ had 
5(t0 blanches.® 

The history of the terrorists movement is replete with 
murders, both intentional and innocent, of English officials 
and Indians who tried to put a spoke in their wheel, dacoities 
and acts ot terrorising officers and witnesses dealing with 
their cases. 

Tlir Widening Rift: To forestall the situation the 
Liberals invited the (irand Old Man of India, Dadabhai 

' Sedition f^oinniitlee Rejxnt, 191tS, p. 2.3. 

- Feroze Cdiaiul; l.ala Lajpat Rai: ‘The Hindustan Times’. 
June .S. 19.5-1. 

^ Lajpai'!> letter quoieti in I.ajpai's life by Feroze Cliand, 

Ibid. 

■'.Sedition (’onmiiitec Report. 1918, p. 21. 
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Naoroii by cable to preside over the coininK session in the 
hope that even the most rabid extremist would not oppose 
the candidature of such an apostle of Indian Nationalism as 
filled his countrymen with “admiration, envy and despair 
and who had dedicated his life to their good. After Partition 
his utterances breathed fire and he felt that ‘self-government’ 
was the only remedy for India’s woes and wrongs. Being 
outwitted, Moti Lai Ghose, the ‘bitter-sweet’ editor of the 
Anirita Bazar Palrika’, wrote to him, “You are welcome— 
ilnice welcome. You are aware that a change has come over 
the peo})le. The Congress, as it is, cannot satisfy them.... 
Some such direction .should, therefore, be given to it as to 
make it really a national thing and an object of attraction to 
the highest and the low'est.”^ 

The Calcutta Congress of 1906 is a landmark in the 
history of the national movement as Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
President-elect, delivered and address very different liom the 
conventional Congre.ss presidential addresses,^ and for the 
first time employed the word “Swaraj” to express the politi¬ 
cal objective of India. "We do not ask foi any favours”, he 
said, ‘ we want justice. Instead of going into any further 
divisions of our rights as British citizens, the whole matter 
can be compromised in one word—Self-government’ oi 
Swaraj’ like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies.”'* 
I'he use of the word Swaraj' was an obvious gesture of res¬ 
ponse to the rising tide of nationalism, and indicative both 
of Liberal statesmanship and of their claim to have first 
enunciated clearly swaraj as the goal of the Congress, offi¬ 
cially through the mouth of the Grand Old Man’ of Indian 
Liberalism. 

1 Masani; “Dadabhai Naoroji”, p. 497. 

® Andrews & G. Girja: The Rise & the Growth of Gonvress, p. 

211 . 

•'* Presidental Address, Calcutta, I906--Congi'ess Presidential Ad¬ 
dresses, p. 724. 



a Congress iras nevertheless 

a Jtonny one. and the main conflict surged round the ‘boy- 

COtt resolution. I he ‘moderates’ disfavoured boycott ex¬ 
cept in Bengal. Gokhalc stated the Liberal view in his 


speech on Swadeshi.^ 

He said that while there was some scope for the de¬ 
velopment of small village industries, “India will have 
to take to large scale industi'ies to meet her needs and 
will need imports. I'he cause of Swadeshi can be served 
by making India acquainted with industrial conditions 

abroad, by providing capital or sending Indian. 

students to foreign countries to acquire industrial and 
scientihe education, or use. as far as possible, Swadeshi 
articles, were the promoters of the Swadeshi cause. So 
it was wrong to feel “whoever is not with us is against 
us. " The right course to adopt was “Whoever is not 
against us is with us”. He exhorted the people not to 
emphasize the boycott of foreign goods but to emphasize 
the use of Swadeshi articles, because the word boycott 
had a sinister meaning—it implied a vindictive desire 
to injure another; it created unnecessary ill-will against 
ourselves. Moteoter. a strict boycott of foreign goods 
was not at all practicable in the then Indian conditions. 
“For when you boycott foreign goods you must not touch 
even a particle of imported article: and we only make 
out selves ridiculous by talking of a l esolution which we 
rannot enforce.” 


So it was not timidity or vulgar flattery that prevented 
the Moderates from adopting the boycott resolution, but dic¬ 
tates of statesmanship required that the infinite prolongation 
and extra-provincial extension of the measure was fraught 
with genuine difficulties. But to avoid an open rupture the 
resolution moved by A. C. Mazumdar and seconded by Bepin 
Chandra Pal that “the boycott movement inaugurated in 


^ Gokhale’s Speeches, pp. 958-74. 
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Bengal by way of protest against the Partition of that pro¬ 
vince was and is legitimate’ was passed. The resolution was 
interpreted both by the Extremists and the Moderates in 
their own way; the former thought it applied lo all India 
while the latter confined its application to Bengal alone. So 
it was a mere compromise to keep up the dignity of the chair. 
But the procecdin;i:s of the Subjects Oommittee were dis¬ 
graced by much commotion and disorder. Elders were in¬ 
sulted and subjected lo invectives. Liberalism was on its 
trial. 

The Surat ‘Split’: The patched truce of Calcutta could 
not endure. The patches were torn off by the vigorous pro¬ 
paganda of I’ilak and his worthy lieutenant Khaparde. The 
Moderates were vilified and paisited as "The most debased ol 
humankinJ”.^ The next session of the Congress was .sche¬ 
duled to be held at Nagpur. The Extremists wanted Tilak 
to preside over the Nagpur .session. But the Reception 
Committee by a three-fourth majority elected Dr. Rasli 
Behary Gho.se to the chair. Dr. Gho.se ‘‘was not only a jurist 
but had rare command of English”.- His knowledge of law 
had tended him to moderation. This upset the Extremists. 
I’liey now resolved to see the Nagpur session end in fiasco. 
I'heir preparations filled the Reception Committee with 
serious apprehensions. Hie Extremists gave an exhibition 
of their intention at a meeting of the Reception Committee 
held on the 22nd September, 1907. Pheroze Shah and his 
party tried to strike a compromise, but all in vain. 

It was then decided to change the venue to Surat. See¬ 
ing the failure of their designs the Extremists flew into wild 
passion. They thought that there was a design behind the 
choice of the ‘Sleepy hollow’ of Surat as the venue of the 
coming session. It was close to Bombay, the citadel of the 
Bombay Moderates and a preserve of Pheroze Shah and 

1 Mody: Plierozeshah. Vol. II, p. 257. 

^Nevinson: The New Spirit in India, p. 2.M. 

F. 20 
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Wacha. They recognised that Pheroze Shah’s services to the 
national cause had been certainly laudable, but it was all 
past history. Now the suspicious mind of the Extremists 
read a sinister meaning in the past innocent utterances of 
Pheroze Shah. 

Tilak now put up Lala Lajpat Rai for the president¬ 
ship of the Congress in place of Dr. (ihosh who had been 
duly elected to be the President of the Surat Congress. Lalaji 
was a Moderate among the Extremists and an Extremist 
among the Moderates. So neither party could disown him. 
But the seasoned patriot refused to play the game of any 
party. Tilak then tried to bring in the name of Ashwani 
Kumar Dutta, the hero of the Barisal Affair, but this 
attempt also proved abortive. 

The Extremists entrenched themselves in a separate 
camp, in a distant ejuarter of the town, a little before the 
appointed date. On the testimony of R. N. Mudholkar and 
H. P. Mody, the biographer of Sir Pheroze Shah, we learn 
that among the delegates aiui visitors in Tilak’s camp were 
gymnastics instructors, proclaimed touts, workmen from 
factories, fitters, oilmen —hoc genus omne —people who 
would not hesitate to employ stronger measures if everything 
else failed.^ 

The Liberal Contingent entered the pandal amidst the 
strains of the Bandemataram and exposed to the thick showers 
of roses and drenched with Swadeshi scents’. The tremen¬ 
dous ovation which the president-designate and his compa¬ 
nions received during their journey from Calcutta to Surat 
was encouraging. But their hearts were heavy, as they had 
heard during the course of their journey that Allen, the 
Collector of Dacca, had been shot at. A month before an 
attempt had been made to wreck the train of Sir Andrew 

^ R. N. Mudholkar’s Version of the Surat Incident, Amraoti, Jan., 
1912, quoted by A. C. Mazumdar in ‘Indian National Evolution’, Ap¬ 
pendix B, pp. 11-12. ' 
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Fraser. When they arrived at Surat, they did not find a 
pcaceiul atmosphere. The air at Surat was full of distrust 

and stispicion. It was thick with rumour, passion and indig¬ 
nation. 

It may be stated with a fair measure of probability that 
the leaders of both the groups were not opposed to each other 
on grounds of personal aggrandisement. It was all a ques¬ 
tion of conflict ol convictions and ideologies—both parties 
being sincere and earnest in their view-points and sanguine 
about their methods to achieve their objectives. This was 
tvhy there was a genuine endeavour to make a compromise— 
but a compromise that should not affect the ideals of either 
party materially. 

The Main Issues: Lala Lajpat Rai tried to unite the 
two groups and proposed a convention of five representatives 
of each side. But there was no time for the purpose. The 
points at issue were these:— 

(a) The Tilakites smarted under the autocratic rule^ 
‘of some liberal leaders'. They felt, and pro¬ 
bably rightly, that the Liberals did not want to 
allow the extremist element to come into the 
Congress. So by tact and power they had always 
a president of their choice. This time the Extre¬ 
mists were determined to have a president of 
their party—preferably Tilak. 

(b) The Extremists were not prepared for any change 
in the four Calcutta resolutions. The Boycott 
resolution was the bone of contention. In the 
Calcutta Resolution the wording: “The Boy¬ 
cott movement inaugurated by Bengal” was 
changed by Gokhale by words, ‘‘Boycott of foreign 
goods resorted to in Bengal”. In the former 
formula could be included not only the boycott of 
foreign goods, but of everything foreign—appoint- 


* Tilak’s speech—Dec. 23, 1907 at Surat, ‘Tilak’s Speeches, p. 37G. 
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ments, education, authority, taxation and govern 

ment itself.Here was no half-way house, no 

coiunion ground for compromise.”^ 

(c) The Liberals wanted to do a thing but thought 

it to be imprudent to make a fuss of it. T'ilak 
put it bluntly like this: “We do what is right,” 
whereas Liberals say. “Do, but don't di.splease the 
Government”." 

(d) The advent of Morley to the India office and the 
latter’s policy of “rallying the Moderates”® stif¬ 
fened the Liberal attitude. 

Hut for the sake of a compromise the Extremist Party 
was agreeable to maintaining the status-quo if the four Cal¬ 
cutta Resolutions were adopted intact and ‘a graceful refer¬ 
ence’ was to be made to the desire of the public to have Lala 
I,ajpat Rai in the chair. Both were delicate fpiestions. 

7 he Opening Session at Surat: No comprotnise could 
be made. One by one the fateful hour came. The day’s 
proceedings began. Dr. Gho,se was duly proposed to the 
chair. Banerjea, whose presence on the rostrum was a signal 
for silence, rose to second the proposal. Hardly had he 
uttered ten words, when there burst forth a tumult of pro¬ 
tests, and the meeting ended in pandemonium. 

Every body felt humiliated by the disgraceful turn of 
events. Tilak himself commented that the outbreak was 
accidental and unexpected’. Late in the evening an appeal 
in the name of about twenty leading Congressmen was issued 
to the effect that it would be utterly humiliating if the session 
of the Congress had to be suspended. 

The Seeond Session : On the next day, Dec. 27. at 1 p.m. 
the Congress met again. While the Presidential pro¬ 
cession was heading towards the dais, a small slip was handed 

1 Nevinson: The New Spirit in India, p. 252; Tilak’s Speech at 
Calcutta, Jan. 2, 1907, Tilak’s .Speeches (Ganesh, HI ed.), p. 65. 

2 Tilak’s Speech at Surat, Dec. 1907, Ibid., p. 376, 

** Morlev's Indian Speethes, p. 40. 
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to Tribhuvanclas Malvi, the chairman oi the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, on behalf of Tilak asking to be allowed to speak, after 
the election of the president was sanctioned, on a motion of 
an “adjournment with a constructive proposal.” 

Surendra Nath llanerjea was permitted to finish his 
speech. Pt. Moti Lai Nehru spoke a few words in support 
of the proposal. Dr. Ghose took the chair and got up to 
deliver his addve^)S. Hatdly had he spoken the opening 
words of his addiess, when Tilak sprang up on the platform 
and said that he would like to speak, as he had given notice 
of an amendment. Arguments began. He was ruled out 
of order. But Tilak did not listen to the rulings of the chair 
and attempted to address the delegates. He was not listened 
to. This delay exhausted the patience of the audience. 
Again, there was a stormy outburst. Tilak stood firm 
determined not to move. Goklrale stood behind him waving 
his hands to protect him against any attack. Amidst this 
commotion of the huge multitude:— 

“Suddenly something flew through the air—a shoe! 
—a Maratha shoel—reddish leather pointed toe, sole 
studded with lead. It struck Surendra Nath Banerjca 
on the cheek; it cannoned off upon Sir Pheroze Shah 
Mehta".^ 

It was followed by a free fight between the two par¬ 
ties. Chairs, sticks, umbrellas, fists were freely used. 
The arena of wordy warfare was changed into a battle¬ 
field. The police restored the order. Thus came to a 
close ‘the saddest episode in the story of the Congress’.^ 
On the evening of the 27th, the leading delegates met 
together and discussed the situation. On the 28th about 
900 Moderate delegates held a convention under strict police 
guard and heavy precautions in the same Congress pavilion 
and adopted a manifesto to reorganise the Congress. A com- 

^ Nevinson: ‘The New Spirit in India’, pp. 257—58. 

2 Annie Besant: ‘How India Wrought for Freedom’, p. 465. 
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luittce was appointed to frame a new constitution for the 
Congress. The Extremists held a separate convention. 

Who was to Blame? It is difficult to answer this ques¬ 
tion categorically. R. N. Mudholkar says that but for “One 
or two unitentional acts or omissions” of the Moderates “the 
Avhole rowdyism.... was due to the Extremists”.^ H. P. 
Mody, Pheroze Shah’s biographer holds that “it was a piece 
of organised hooliganism”." 'Phe ‘Pioneer’ observed thai. 
“tlie disturbance.Avas the result of a deliberately pre¬ 
conceived plan.of the Extremist leaders” who finding 

themselves “in a hopeless minority were determined not to 

take defeat on the industrial resolutions.and so resolvefl 

to make the situation impossible.”•* Nevinson, ano¬ 

ther eye-witness, appears to be cautious not to apportion the 
blame to any party, though he points to the inevitability oi 
the situation.'* Mazumdar thinks it hardly conceivable that 

a man of Tilak’s position and patriotism could have. 

associated himself with any plan.to wreck the Con- 

gre.ss." Reviewing these observations and the different ver¬ 
sions of the opposite parties one thing can be asserted Avith a 
fair measure of certainty that the rupture between the tAvo 
parties Avas bound to come. It had been brewing up since 
long. It was unfortunate that it look such an ugly turn for 
its emergence. For its steady coming up was known even 
to Pherozeshah who “was inclined to regard it as a blessing 
in disguise”.® 

But judged from the canons of democracy it was the 
Extremists who Avere to blame, because according to the 
then Constitution of the Congress, Dr. Chose was the Pre¬ 
sident-elect and they had no justification in staging the scene 

1 Mudholkar’s version, op. cii., Mazumdar, pp. 9-14. 

2 ‘Sir Pheroz Shah Mehta’, p. 545. 

3 The Pioneer, Dee. 30. 1907. 

The New’ Spirit in India’, pp. 252—253. 

“‘Indian National Evolution’, u. 114. 

« Mody: ‘Sir Phero/e Shah Mehta’, vol. 11. p. 540. 
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which Tilak did on the 27th December, when he had already 
expressed regret for the first day’s occurrence. Althougli the 
action of the Moderates in having shifted tlie venue from 
Nagpur to Surat had ficen sufficiently provocative, yet such 
tactics are not uncommon to the democratic code. Tilak 
saw no future of the party by the democratic method, though 
he continued to profess it long after, and took to that unde- 
mocraiic proceduK driven as he tvas by the force of circums¬ 
tances- The sequel also proved that he had not been wise 
in having taken that step, because he had lo go back to Libe¬ 
ral methodology again. 

The Surat ‘Split’ and its Reactions: d'he Surat ‘Split’ 
marks a turning point both in the attitude of lire Govern¬ 
ment and in the history of the national movement. In 
Morley’s judgment, it meant “the victory of Extremist over 
Moderates and pointed to a future stage in which the Cong¬ 
ress will have become an Extremist organisation”.^ It 
ushered an era of Reform and Repression. Reforms were 
necessary “to rally the Moderates”^ and repression to crush 
the “villainy of the Bombs”. So wrote Morlcy to Minto 

“Your line.considering the latitudes in which you live 

and move and have your oflicial being is likely to be for a 

policy of repression. Mine will here.be towards the 

drag-chain on the random violence”.'* Minto, though not 
unwilling to introduce reforms, approved of Repression also 
and enforced a series of repressive measures like the Explo¬ 
sive Act, the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, the 
Press Act of 1908, etc. The attitudes of the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy can be distinguished by these state¬ 
ments: Lord Morley wrote, ‘If reforms do not save the 
Raj, nothing else will,” Minto replied, ‘‘The Raj will not 
disappear in India... .because we shall fight for the Raj 

1 Morley: Recollections, Vol. Jl, p. 240. 

2 Moreley’s Indian Speeches, p. 40. 

® Morley: Recollections, Vol. II, p. 256. 
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.Ultimately both of them agreed to imitiate new 

Reform proposals on the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Proclamation of 1858 So the Morley-Minto reforms 
can be said to be the direct outcome of the Surat Split, 

Results: This gain of the Morley Minto reforms added 
(o the strength of the Liberals and their attitude to a rap- 
proachment with the Extremists became unfavourable. 
Pheroze Shah regarded the talk of a re-union mere ‘mawkish 
sentimentality’ and said, “For God’s sake, let us have done 
with all inane and slobbery whine about unity where there 
is really none”." 

Further, the split gave a definite shape and fonn to the 
natlf)nal movement and marked out a definite course of action 
for the Indian nationalists. 'Fhc Liberal creed crystallised 
in a clearer form. Now there was no more mistaking about 
the aims and objects of the Congress. “If it has to some 
extent thinned the ranks, ” says Mazumdar, ‘‘of the national¬ 
ists, it has, on the other hand, strengthened the movement 
by laying its foundation upon a sure, concrete basis and by 
investing it witli the unassailable character of a constitutional 
organisation completely divested of wild fancies and feverish 
excitement and impatient idealism.The Congress creed 
became at once clear and unambiguous and above ‘dialectical 
chicanery’.'' 

Furthermore, the split displayed the virility of the bud¬ 
ding Indian nationali.sm. It was an eye-opener to the 
foreigner that the Indian national movement was not merely 
an emotional effusion but its roots had gone down into the 
souls of the Indian patriots. And because the motives of 
both the parties were pure patriotism, their rivalry for the 
national cause not only strengthened the movement but also 

1 John Buchan; ‘Lord Minto’, pp. 275-76. 

^ H. P. Mody: ‘Pheroze Shah’, Vol. II. p. 549. 

•■’A. C. Mazumdar: ‘Indian National Evolution’, p. 118. 

< H. P. Mody: ‘Pheroze Shah, Vol. II., p. 547. 
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focvissccl tlic alLentioii ol those who had shown apathy towards 
it. 

Again, the split laid the beginning ol the party .system 
in India. Like (he Liberals and the Con.servalixes in Eng¬ 
land or the Deinoerats and Republicans in the lhS..\.. India 
now had her ‘Moderates’ and ‘Extremists'. It is. however, 
notcwoifhy that (he very designations applied to the two 
sections ol the na:lonalist.s still imj)lied that they belonged 
to one camp essenii.dly. and differed onls in theii methods 
of work. 


F. 21 



CHAPTER VI 


THK MORLEY-MTNTO AND MON I FORD REFORMS 
AND FHE FOUNDATION OF THE ALL INDIA 
NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

/If/rr the Split: The Libcnils [alsificci the predictions 
of thcii opponents tliat Surat would pnne to be the grave 
of the ’Moderatisi' Indian National Congress. They adopt¬ 
ed a new constitution for the Congress ignoring all the ob¬ 
jections taised by the New Party to theit propo.sals. It was 
urged that the ‘Ruinp” Congre.ss had no mandate to thrust 
a new Constitution on the National Assend>ly. Dr. Rash 
Behary icjilicd. In a wiklerness, a man should take the track 
which will carry him home and should not stand crying: 
‘Where is the king’s highway, I walk nowhere but on the 
king’s highway'."' 

Surat coidd not damp the spirit ol the New Parly either. 
On the contrary they began to lake a livelier interest in 
jjublic life. One provincial conference after another reveal¬ 
ed the increasing popidarity of the new political creed. 
The New Party was closer to the i)eople in that it identified 
itself with the tenant, the labourer, the under-fed and the 
unemployed. Its ideology made a strong appeal to the youth 
oi the country. “ I he cxtiemer the gospeller the more does 
he command the car of the multitude’’.- "The name 
Moderates’ and the temper it describes bring no appeal to 
the young and to the ardent.’’" Ihe sage counsel of the 
Moderates found it dillicult to penetrate to tho.se subter¬ 
ranean regions ol society which weie moved to their inmost 
depths by the martyrdoms of the heroes of the Extremists. 

' 1 ) 1 . Rash ndiaiy: Presidential Aiklress, I. N. C., Madras, 1908, 
Presideniial .Aildiesses, p. 781. 

- (:. ^. (.hintainani; Indian Politics since the Mutiiiy. p. 61. 

:<Ma< nicol: d he Making of Modern India, p. 11. 
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Meanwhile, political discontent had luon increasing 
steadily. England had certainly failed to satisly ’Ute luttigev’ 
of Indians,’ and at the first touch of calamity they tvent down 
(he precipice." 1 his discontent was as wid(t as it teas deep, 
d'he educated classes hungered for j)lace and power. One 
might put up with an alien hcnelactor. but a'l alien male¬ 
factor could iK’\e ' he endured. 'Flie l.iberals had made the 
educated clas'-es a a e ol their tights and utongs and they 
were irritated hv that awareness of their rights and their 
hcljjlessness to assert tltem. Their British tillers believed in 
the maxitn 'Noblesse oltlige” atid took delight in bestowing 
favours but not iti sharing power with the ruled. The day 
of patriarchal governtneni in India was. however, now fast 
receding. 

Furthermore, Parliament, the supreme governing autho¬ 
rity lot Itidia. seemed to be too imtnobile. It took any active 
interest in Indiati affairs only when British interests tnight 
be at stake. The nutnber of Indians going to Etiglaml and 
other Continental countries was, howexet, noxv groxcing every 
decade. They xcatched the xvorking of democratic institu¬ 
tions and popular itiovements abroad and returned with nexv 
inspiratiotis. The condition of Indians in South Africa 
pitiched Itidia. 'I'hc' expansion of the Councils and the in¬ 
creased poxveis ol ti iticisni and interjjellations only xvhetted 
their appetite for more fruitful political activity. Even 
Curzon’s admin isttative reforms added to the growth 
of the popular movement. Partition, a “settled fact” but 
“an unsettled c|UCstion”, had ignited the discontent into 
disaffection. Sxvadeshi and boycott called for greater sacri¬ 
fices. Above all, repression by the Government was fast 
hardening a section of the nationalists into irreconcilables. 

^ The Situation in 1 90 S; The Making of Modern India, by Mac- 
nicol. 

^ Gokhale’s speech on England’s Duty to India at the National 
Literary Club, London, Gokale’s Speeches, p. 9.S2. 
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Apart from ihe rise of the ‘Extremists’ and the tciTorists, 
the most disquieting feature of the political scene was the 
increasing alienation of the Muslims from the nationalist 
camp. A separate political organisation of their own was 
set up by the Muslims under the name of the Muslim League 
in ]f)06 to press for their communal interests. The birth of 
communal politics that it presaged was one of the toughest 
problems that the Indian Liberals had to deal with in later 
times, and so the ioundation of the Muslim League in 1906 
would appar to be nearly as important in the context of this 
thesis' as the rise of extremism’. 

It would appear to be incontestable that the British Go¬ 
vernment had a large and decisive hand in the foundation of 
the Muslim League and the rise of comimmalism in Indian 
politics. As early as 188.^-81, they had made provision for 
nominated seats fot' the Mv\slin\s on communal basis. Lord 
Minto, like Bampfylde Fidlcr. confessed to Lady Minto in 
a private letter his liking for the Mohammedans.- and to 
Lord Movley that "thete is much that is absolutely disloyal 
in the (Congress) movement and that there is much danger 

for the future.I have been thinking a good deal lately 

of a possible counterpoise to Congress aims”." Atter the 
command performance'^ of the Simla Deputation of the 
League (1906) which Maulana Shibli described as the big¬ 
gest show staged on the communal platform’/ Minto assured 
the Muslim deputationists that “their political rights and 
interests as a community” would be safeguarded in any 
future administrative reorganisation.'' Morley approved of 

J The history of the origin ihe working of the Muslim League 
has been rc>cently fully discussed by Dr. Lai Bahadur: See his Fhe 
Muslim League’ (Agra (1951). pp. 40-15. 

* Buchan: Lord Minto, pi). 222-223. 

3 Countess of Minto: Intfia, Minto & Morley, pp. 28-29. 

^Maulana Mohd. Ali: Presidential Address, Coconada Congress, 
1923 Presidential Addresses, p. 020. 

’Muslim Gazette of Lucknow, quoted in the ‘Coiniuunal 
Triangle’ by Mehta &: Patwardhan, (.Allahabad. If ed., 1924), p. 29. 

« Bauerji: Constiluiional Documents, Vol. II, pp. 207-209. 
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Milito’s speech fully as piexcnting “the ranks of sedition 
from being stvollen by Muslim recruits—an inestimable ad¬ 
vantage in the day of trouble Avhich was drawing”.' 'Fhe 
immediate result of these oflicial assurances was the founda¬ 
tion of the Muslim League on December ‘10. 1906 to pro¬ 
mote loyalty to the Britisli (iovernment and to protect and 
advance the political rights and interests ol the Muslim com- 
numit\. F.vcn a re-ent British writer has o}>ined that “what¬ 
ever ma)' have been the other effects of the foundation of the 
Muslim League, it set the seal uj>on the Muslim belief that 
their interest must be regarded as completely .sc])arate from 
those of the Hiiuius. and that no fusion of the two commu¬ 
nities Avas po.ssiblc.”- 

Tt is clear from the above that while the Liberal Con- 
gre.ss Avas still labouring under the implicit hostility of the 
Government, a section of the nationalist movement had 
groAvn defiant of its authority and guidance, and Govern¬ 
ment had by active support also created a communal orga¬ 
nisation of the Muslims to undermine the influence of 
Liberals and Extremists alike and to divide the people of 
India in regard to their political objectives into two political 
communities. I'he cult of the bomb, the thunders of ‘Lal- 
Ba! Pal’, and noAv the sinister dematuls of the Muslim com- 
munalisls had alike to be fought by the Liberals before they 
could exert any elTective pre.ssure upon an unsympathetic 
and hostile Government. Lhese facts have to be borne in 
mind in assessing the part that they played in the politics of 
the country during the next decade. 

Repression: The political situation as it developed 
from day to day presented varied difficulties. Many Ter¬ 
rorist outrages occurred or were attempted in the Summer 


’ Buchan: Lord Minto, p. 2J'l. 

-Sir P. Griffiths: ‘The British Impact on India’, p. 309. 
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of 1908.' Minto tlcmandcd permission to seize ihe Presses 
and pass an Explosives Act and in general a free hand to 
deal with the situation. Morley yielded to the extent of 
allowing the enactment of an Explosives Act, the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act to provide for more speedy 
trial of some offences dangerous to public peace, and a Press 
Act to deal with seditious newspapers. The Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act of 1907 had already authorised the 
Government to proclaim an area and prohibit public meet¬ 
ings in it. An old Regulation of ISIS was revived to detain 
political suspects without trial. 

Minto felt that these measures had struck the Bengalis 
with terror,“ but be also felt that ‘Indians would have to be 
recognised and allowed to assist in the government of their 
countr) as a bid to divert the younger generation fjom the 
Congress and to placate them.' By August 15, 1907, he ac¬ 
cordingly .set up a committee to consider the cjucslion of 
further reforms, and a year later, he tvas able to outline a 
scheme ol reforms to Morley.'’ The Refoiiu ))roposals thtis 
originated with Minto but he later lesisted some of the more 
radical measures that Morley suggested during the course of 
their lengthy correspondence during the gestation of the 
Rcfcjnns. Morley favoured the aduiission of Indians to the 
Viceroy’s or his own Council. He introduced elections, and 
was in favour of allowing full disctission of the budget. He 
w’as even prepared to do without an official majority in the 
Provincial Councils but not at the centre. The Liberal 
leaders, who were in a better position to judge of the matter, 

1 Attempt to derail Sir .Andrew Fraser’s train (.April .SO, 1908); 
accidental death of Mr. Is; Mrs, Kennedy by bomb thrown to kill Mr. 
Kingsford, a Calcutta Judge; several bomb factories unearthed—riots 
at Pandharpur, Nagpur and Roinbay on I'ilak’s pro.vecution. 

^ Countees of Minto: India, Minto & Morely (1934). pp. 257-258. 

8 Ibid., p. 97. 

Ibid., p. 104. 

8 For Minto’s first proposals, see Countess of Minto: India, Minto 
& Morley, pp. 99-100. 
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were, however, greatly impressed by the sincerity of Morley. 
Minto was deeply suspicious of Gokhalc whom he accused of 
failure to discourage sedition and of ‘playing with fire’.’ 

The Morley-Minto Reforms mid Their Genesis: For a 
complete elucidation of the circumstances that led to the 
passing of the Morley-Minto reforms, however, we have to 
go back earlier. GoV’ale had declared in his Budget Speech 
in 1906 i-har ‘What ii e country needs at this moment above 
everything else is e ; ivernment national in spirit even 
though it may he foreign in personnel ”.^ He also proceeded 
to England to plead the cause of reform with Morley and had 
live important interviews tvith him in 1907. He made a pro¬ 
found and favourable impression on British Statesmen of 
all parties and specially so on Lord Morley by the accuracy 
of his information and the cogency of his arguments. “The 
information thus imparted influenced in no .small dcgiee the 
concessions granted in the Morley-Minto reforms’’.’ Morley 
was accused of acting under the malign influence of an astute 
Hindu because of these interviews, and Lord Lansdownc 
even warned him of it by an anecdote of Dr. Johnson in 
which the Doctor explained the stopping of his visits to a 
Scotsman (One Dr. John Campbell) lest "the Scotch people 

around here.sw'ear that (I) got all (his gicat and wise 

sayings) from Dr. Campbell!’’^ 

riie other great Liberal leader who may be credited 
with having influenced the enactment of the Morley-Minto 
reforms w'as Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta. The Aga Khan stated 
in his Memorial Address on Pheiozeshah in 1915 that “he 
did a great work for India in helping to form and guide a 
body of Moderate opinion which encouraged Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto to shape their great reform scheme on libe- 

’ Minto’s letter to Morley, Aug. 7, 1907, Ibid., p. 150. 

- Gokhale's Speeches, p, 120, 

‘^Sahani: *G. K. Gokhale', j). 180. 

^ V. S. Srinivas Sasu i; ‘l-ife of Gopal Krishna Gokhale’, (P>an^a- 
lore, 1937), p. 65. 
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ralising lines’’.’ The Bombay correspondent of the Capital 
described the Morley-Minto Reforms as a personal triumph 
of Pherozeshah and said, “It is not too much to say that Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta is so eompletely identified with this great 
measure of relief as Daniel O’Connell with Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation Pherozeshah’s biographer, parapinasing Lecky’s 
remarks about Daniel O’Connell on Catholic Emancipation, 
observed that just as Emancipation would doubtlessly have 
been at length conceded as a boon and it would have been 
most certainly accompanied and cjualified by a veto, similarly 
the goal ol responsible government would ultimately have 
been reached even without Pherozeshah but the measure of 
advance would have been halting and slow and not so peace- 
lnl.'‘ Mr. R. C. Dutt also made certain irseful suggestions 
to M or ley.’ 

Gokhale’s direct contribution to the making of the re- 
lorms may perhaps be studied in some more detail. In the 
memorandum subnutted by Cokhale to Viscount Morley in 
September 1908. ’ Cokhale recommended the raising of most 
procinces to Ciovernor’s provinces with small executive coun¬ 
cils containing one oi two Indian members and suitable 
legislative councils with elected majorities and more or less 
complete control over theit legislation and budgets. He 
wanted further extension of local self-government functions 
of the local boards all over the country. 

A comparison between the points in Cokhale’s note and 
Morley s scheme ol proposed reforms will show that there 
was pointed similarity between the two. It was bound to 
be, for the reforms recommended by Cokhale were not 

1 Ouotecl l>v Modv in ‘Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’, p. 572. 

^ Ibid., pp. 572-.57.S. 

« Ibid., p. ,574. 

^Papers relating to Constitutional Reforms in India (1908), 
Vol. Ill, No. 1177- letters dated March II & 26, 1908. 

•' Meinorandnni by Hon’ble Mr. Ci. K. Gokhale, Cr. I. F,., No. 144, 
1181 XXIX \’i>l. III. Papers ivlating to Constitutional Reforms in 
India, Calculia, 1908. 
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different in character from tlic reforms recommended by the 
Govermiient of India and other accredited authoiities. 
(>okhale said, ‘that Lord Morley has taken some flints from 
my notc-papei is no wonder because my note-paper runs 
.ilong ilif h'lics of the (.o\etiimcm’s own recommendations."' 
Gi\ing the reasons tor his moderate proposals he says. 

‘Supjiosing [ liad recommended some drastiic rclomis and 
no goveiument approved of tiiem asid .Motley lound it neces¬ 
sary l(. t< jccl them, then those people would have .said, 
"Here is the Hindu eentleman supposed to be t\ise. making 
wild and impossible recommendations: no doubt, you ate 
in a sale position to criticise me, one way or another, we 
Indian politici.ins must come imdei your lash."- Besides, 
Motley IkuI alieady warned Ciokhale th:ii "for reasonable 
relortus, there (is) now an unexpected chattce- we at e cjuite 
iti eaiiiest.... If your speakers or newspapers set to work to 
belittle what we do to clamour for the impossible, then all 
ivill go wrotig."" 

The Rejo)rns\ lire Morley-Minto Reforms certainly 
constituted an advance on the existing- cotiditions iti India. 

I hc total strength of the Lcgislatiie Councils was increased 
irom 1K4 to 3 j 1 and the number of elected members was 
raised from all to 135. A majority of noti-olficial members 
was introduced in Provincial Legislatutes. tiot in the centre. 
Now resolutions could be moved on matters of general public 
interest; and annual budgets could be di.scus.sed more freely: 
and supplemcnlaries could be asked. An Indian member 
was appointed to the Viceroy’s Council and the honour was 
given to Mr. Sinha. The members of the Executive Coun¬ 
cils of Madras and Bombay were increased and power was 
given to appoint an Indian member to each. Besides, the 
Viceroy, wdth the assent of the Secretary of State could create 

’ Gokhale by V. S. Sriniva.s Sastri, p. 6 . 7 . 

- Ibid., p. 65. 

•‘Countess oi Minio; India, Minto & Morley, p|). 99 100. 

F. 22 
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an executive council in any other province. The principle 
of election was ‘legally' admitted. 

Aliliougli the scheme of Reforms gave Indians much 
wider opportunities for the expression of their views and 
provided a machinery by which the representatives of the 
people would be in a position to bring to bear upon the 
Government not anything like direct influence but indirect 
moral pressure,^ yet the clement of responsibility, as admitted 
by the Viceroy himself in the opening speech in 1921, was 
entirely lacking. The ultimate decision rested in all cases 
with the (•overrnnent and the Councils were left no functions 
save that of criticism. The principle of autocracy, though 
much (jiialified, was still maintained and the attempt to 
blend it with the constitutionalism of the West could but 
postpone for a short period the need for reconstruction on 
more radical lines.” The power of the Executive Tivas left 
unimpaired.'* 

Appreciation of the Reforms by the Moderates: It 
would be interesting to notice the rcmaiks on reforms of the 
one person who had a large share in their making, (iokhale 
analysed the Reforms at the Congress of 1908 from various 
points ol view^ According to him. at the base we would 
have full control over management of our local affairs. The 
fabric of local self-government started by Lord Ripon w^as to 
be carried to a proper and fitting completion. That itself 
was a most important thing. 

Then as regards the centre, in (fohale’s opinion the 
position would be largely modified as to amount almost to 
a revolution. Under the new arangement all ejues- 

1 A Nation in Making, j). 277. 

-Proceedings of tlie Central As.sembly, Vol. 1, 1921. 

■* “If I were atlenipiing to set up a Parliamentary System in India, 
or if it could be said dial this chapter of rcloruis led directly neces¬ 
sarily up to the establislnnent of a Parliamentary System in India, f 
for one would hate nothing at all to do with it.” Motley’s Speeches, 
p. 91. 
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lions affecting cveiy-(iay aclniinislration which involved 
matters of public importance could be brought in a respon- 
sibh; manner before those in the Legislatixe Gouncils. In 
these Councils again a non-ofheial majority had been pro¬ 
vided for. 

Then in regard to finance oin control would be gieater. 
LastI), Indians were to lie admitted to tlic Exetutive Coun¬ 
cils which meant tb.-n in formulating policies and determin¬ 
ing large questions a< ial considerations w’ould recede into 
I he fiaekground. 

More than this, non-ollicial majority iii the jjrovincial 
council really meant a jircventive control over provincial 
legislation. 

Speaking of the general effects of the Reforms, C/okhale 
pointed oui, ‘hitherto we have been engaged in agitation 
from outside. From now w'e shall be engaged in what might 
be called responsible association with the administration. . . 
I'hese concessions, he further said, “impose tipon us two 
responsibilities in jjnrticular; the first is that a spirit of co¬ 
operation with the Ciovernment must noxv be evoktal amongst 

us. instead of mere criticism of Cioxermiieni. 'The 

second is that the new ])Ow?crs should be exercised w'ith 
moderation and with restraint and that they should be used 
solely for the promotion of the interest of the masses of the 
people”.” Concluding the budget .speech of 1909, Gokhale 
said, “That passage in Lord Morley’s speech in the House 
of Lords foi eshadowdng !Vfr. Sinha’s appointment, with its 
phrase ‘one of the King’s ecjual siibjc'cts’ has touched a chord 
in Indian heaits wdtich wdll kce[) vibrating for some time. It 
is a passage wdiich will live in the history of this country, in 
any case it will remain engraved in the hearts of the 
people. 

TJohn Hoyland: C;(i]>al Krishn.'t Gokhale, (Y.M.C.A. Publishing 
Home, Cakutta, 193."), |;. 1.58, 

'■ Ibid., p. 199. 

•'*Gokhale’s Speeches, p. 18.3. 
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Commenting on the Reforms. Pherozesliah declared, 
that it was a very genuine effort, and fie was more than 
pleased. Tt bore out, what he had always maintained, 
namely, ihal any substantial step in reforming the Consti- 
(utional machinery could only come from the Liberal Party.’ 

CrUicism by Libeyal Statesmen: The worst feature of 
these reforms was the Rules ami Regulations framed under 
the ,\cl by rrhich separate electorates were recognised by 
the Ciovernment. 

A deputation of the London Bianch of the All India 
Muslim League waited upon the .Secretary of Stale in order 
to re})rcsent to him the views of the Musalmans on the pro¬ 
jected Indian reforms. I'he depuiationists demanded three 

things. They demanded the election of their own 

representatives to these Councils in all the stages. Secondly, 
they wanted a number of seats in exce.ss of theit numerical 
strength. Their third demand was that if thet e was a Hindu 
on the Viceroy's Executirc Council, there should be two 
Indian members on the Viceroy s Council, and that one 
should be a Mohammedan. Motley refused the third 
reciLiest saying. "I see no (hance whatever of our Iteing able 
(o comitly with your pre.senl recpiist"." He repeated his 
tlecision in his specdi of the House o! Lords oit March 1. 
1909. "I told them and as I now tell your Lordships, I see 
no chance of whatever of meeting their views in that way to 
any extent at all."’ liui he recognised that the difference 
between Mohammedanism and Hinduism was not a mere 
difference of articles of religious faith. It w;is a difference 
in lift', in tradition, m history, in all the social things as well 
as articles of beliel that constitute a communitv.' This 

’ The Times ot India. Dcicmbcr 18, 1908. 

- Morley’s Speech -Paiiiatnentarv Debates (House ol Lords). 
1909, Vof. I. Febiiiarv i() to .Mav 2G, up 12.')-m() 

Ibid., p. 120. 

• Moi'ley s .Sj)eccli. Ibnise of Lords, VoJ. I, Februarv IG and Mav 
2G, p. 12G. 
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demand for separate electorate was objected to by several 
Indian statesmen on the ground that it would kill the growth 
of Indian Nationality. Morley was faced with a difficult 
situation. Though he was not in favour of .separate elec- 
loiates and was cautious of the fact tliat ‘we have to take care 
that in picking uj) lh(‘ Mu.sahnan we floii t drop our Hindu 
paicels'.' but he said. ‘ If I have lo pay the price in order 
to get what 1 bt’i'nc a good progressive constitution for 
India, let me pay i' May be a fortunate generation coming 
later on v.iil be able to get rid of it.”- So he granted the 
separate electoiales. (iokhale, pledged lo Hindu-Muslim 
unit) as an article of faith of his Servants of India Society’, 
ill us observed: 

‘‘Lbifoitunately this is a pernicious doctrine that 
any community in India should abstract itself from the 
general nationality and for election puryioses considei' 
itself a separate unit. This will impede the growth of 
nationalist sense in the country. Nevertheless there is 
that feeling.we must compromise with that feel¬ 

ing.”* His compromise^ was that there should be all 
over the country a territorial (.lection at first in which 
Hindus and Mijhammedans should lake jiart without 
any discrimination. riic Mohammedans would obtain 
a certain amount of representation from the general 
electorates. Then to the extent that representation was 
inade(]uate to the interests of the Muslim Community, 
there should be supplementary elections confined to the 
Mohammedans later on just to supply this deficiency in 
Communal quota. ‘But mind, upon no ground is there 
to be-any proposition in excess of the population to be 
given to them.’ With these limitations he supported 
separate electorates. Gtjkhale was not prepared to ac- 

’ Buchan: Lord Minto, p. 289. 

-Quoted in Gopal Krishna Gokhale fiy Shasfri, p, 104. 

8 c ^ .Srinivas Sastri; ‘Gopal Krbhna Gokhale’, p. 107. 
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cede to Muslim demand for a larger representation ibim 
they were justly entitled to, on grounds such as special 
importance and Iiigher loyalt). The recognition of im¬ 
portance ol a community implied the inferiority of others. 
The fiuestion of loyalty also did not appeal to him. 
British rule was based on equal treatment lor all Com- 
munitiesd Morlcy in the House of I.ords did a double 
wrong to the Hindus." Having agreed to grant .separate 
representation he forgot that it was to come after the 
operation of general election and gave his word that 
Muslims were to have their whole representation through 
separate electoiates. I’he .second wrong was that the 
excessive representation that should have been denied 
was also granted. 

This iicin of representation was vehemently criticised. 
Pandit Bishan Natayan Dar. a j)roininetit Libeml, in his 
presidential address at Calcutta in 1911 characterised it as 
■‘a disintegrating agency by which sectional interests come 
to claijij first regard of every inendwr. . . Similarly Rao 
Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar at Bankipur in 1912 said, 

".the Congress has in view of existing circumstances 

lecognised the expedienty of adopting it; but the principle 

on which it is allowable.has to be given to. . . .Hindus 

when they are in a minoiity as has been done in case of the 
Mohammedans”.* But he was sure that it would retard 
the concord and harmony between Mohammedans and 
Hindus, obstruct the ititellectual and political advancement 
ol the Mohammetlans themselves, and the growth of a sturdy 
catholic public spirit and life amongst them.** 

On the floor of the Legislative Assembly Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya also criticised the prnciple but against him 

' Speech at a public incctiiig under the auspices of the Decca 
Sabha, Poona, on the -ftli July, lfK)0. Gokhale’s Speeches, pp. 998-999. 

‘ Srinivas Sastri; G. K. Gokhale, p. 109. 

^ C<»ngress Presiclenlia! Addresses, Vol. II, pp. 22-2.H. 

^ Ibid., p. 71. 
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Gokhalc argued that it was for the better to acquiesce in it 
than to oppose, and use all chances ol a peaceful working 
of the constitution. Even then it was said that on account 
of ‘Hindu intrigue’ iti London ilic reforms were not favour¬ 
able to Muslims! The intriguer was Cfokhale who had to 
vindicate his position by writing a letter to the Times to 
prove Ills innocence in the matter.^ 

Rrfcmn}, and ’ c Liberal Parly: Tlie grant of the 
Morley-Minto Refo .n vindicated the position of the l.iberal 
Party. Tliey were, alter all, not crying in the wilderness and 
were not ploughing the sands of the seashort;! Their exis¬ 
tence was rtxognised even by the (hn'crnmcnt who felt the 
necessity of ‘ralhiiig them'.- The introduction of Reforms 
cleared the conscience ol the Liberals that they were serving 
the land of their birth and not playing the game of the ibreign 
rulers. It further strengthened their confidence in their 
constitutional methods and in India’s Providential as.sociation 
with the British Empire though Mr. S. P. Sinha certainly 
gave an exaggerated expression to his party’s attitude at the 
time when he said to Lady Minto that, "If the English left 
India in a body, we should have to telegraph to Aden and 
get them to return as fast as they could, for in a couple of 
days India would be in chaos’’.'* The Liberals now set ured 
an opening through the new Councils to contribute their 
mite to the cause of the country and made the best of 
it. Despite Motley’s categorical denial of the establishment 
of a parliamentary system in India, India got a weapon of 
criticism which that system sought to inculcate and pave 
through the inevitable deadlocks of a system permitting cri¬ 
ticism and obstruction of Government without responsibi¬ 
lity, the way to further progress to self-government. 

The Wor/iuig of the Reforms: The new institutions 

'See Gokhale’s letter in the 'Times, Monday, Ajjril 19, 1909. 
(iokhale’s .Speeches, pp. 980—983. 

- Motley’s Speeches, p. lO. 

•'* Lord Minto by Buchan, p. 227. 
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under the Reforms began under good auspices and both the 
Government and the Liberals evinced a desire to work them 
in a conciliatory spirit. According to the Mont-hord 
Report:’ 

In tlw‘ eight years (1910-17) the Indian Legislative 
Council passed 131 bills of which no fewer than 77 or 
59 per cent, were passed without any discussion what- 
.soe\er. It could be possible because the Government 
took care to ascertain as far as possible non-official 
opinion, and in the light of .suggesiicms .so obtained 
pruned their bills of all features expected to arouse. 
contiON’ersy, 'I'hough still the constructive work of the 
legislation was largely done by conespc^ndence, the non- 
oflicial members made their weiglit fell. ‘Much of the 
most solid and useful work in the sphere ol legislation 
is done in the seclusion of the Committee room and not 
in the publicity of the Council Chamber”. 

Since 1999 only eight bills can be said to have en- 
counleted really serious opposition. Only five private 
bills were passed. 

The tact that nearly twice as many cjuestions were 
asked in 1917 as in 1911 shows that serious value was 
attached to the right of interrogation. It cannot be 
said that the right of interrogation was abused. In all 
168 resolutions tvere moved in the Council up till the 
end of the year 1917; of these 24 were accepted by Go¬ 
vernment. 68 were withdrawn, and 76 were rejected. 
In not a few instances substantial results were obtained. 
l^iheral Rrsolutio7is iji the Legislatures: By far the 
most important non-ofiicial measure proposed was Gokhale’s 
Bill (March 16, 1911) on Elementary Education in the Re¬ 
formed Imperial Legislative Council of 1910 to which refer¬ 
ence has been made in Chapter V. 

I Banerjet-.s liufiaii C’oitstitutionaf Docuiuents, Vol. II. up. 278- 

:' 79 . 
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'I’he second achievement of Cfokhale was his drawing of 
the (iovernment of India’s particular attention to the Inden¬ 
tured Indian labourers in British Colonies. In I912v he 
sailed for South Africa at the invitation of Mr. M. K. (iandhi 
with the sanction and encouragement of the Colonial Office 
and the Government of India in ojder to seek some means 
of redressing the grievances of Indians, indentured and others 
in that country. Tie was able to extract from the South 
African authorities ; p’omi.sc of better treatment of Indians 
in a variety of ways. * 

Surendranath Banerjca, as a mend^ter of the Imperial 
Legislative Council (191.^—1916) moved a re.solution in 
March, 1913, recommending the separation of the judicial 
and executive functions in the administration of criminal 
justice. Ex'cry non-official Indian member supported it, but 
it was negatived by the vote of the official majority. The 
resolution, though negatived, formed the subject of a fles- 
patch to the Secretary of State but it was rejected by the 
India Council on ground of finance. Besides this, he moved 
resolutions regarding the Press Act. Education, recommenda¬ 
tions of the Decentralisation Commission relating to the 
expansion of Local Self-Government, the appointment of an 
A(h’i,sor> Committee to deal with internees, etc. In Match, 
1914, he moved a resolution recommending that the Ptesi- 
dents of District and local boards be elected. Lhc resolution 
w^as lost. What Mr. Banerjea failed to do as a member he 
accomplished later as minister of Local Self-(iovetnment in 
Bengal. By a resolution of March 1916, Banerjea proposed 
that the University of Calcutta should be autonomous and 
that the Chancellor .should be the Govcinor of the province 
instead of the Viceroy. The resolution was accepted by Sir 
Sankaran Nair on behalf of the Government. 

^ In February, 1916, Chimanlal Setalvad introduced a bill 
entitled Hindu and Muslim Disposition of Property Bill’ 
whose object was to enable Hindus and Muslims to make 
F. 23 
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bequests to or trusts in favour of unborn persons subject to 
certain limitations provided in the Transfer of Property Act. 
Save some orthodox sections, most of the Hindus approved 
of the Bill. Owing to misapprehetision of the provisions 
ol the Bill, the Muslims, however, opposed it. d'hc Bill, as 
amended by the Select Committee, was passed in a more 
limited form for Hindus only and entitled the ‘Hindu Dis¬ 
position of Property Act’. By section 5, power was given 
to the (iovernor-General to extend the Act to the Khojas, if 
they so desired. 

In the Provincial Govenments the appointments of 
Indians to the Executive Councils of Governors did not re¬ 
flect public opinion. In Bengal, the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
in Bihar the Maharaja of Darbhanga, and in the U.P. the 
Raja of Mahmudabad were appointed Executive Councillors. 
In Bombay, it was expected that Pherozeshah Mehta, failing 
him Chandavarkar, then a judge of the High Court, would 
he apj)ointcd, but Lord Sydenham did not want any person 
who was or had been in active politics in India to be the mem¬ 
ber of the Executive Council. Naturally his choice fell 
upon Chaubal and when the latter went on deputation to 
teh Public Service Commi.ssion, the acting appointment was 
given to Prabha Shankar Pattani who was supposed to be 
‘unpolluted’ by politics. A change came when Sydenham 
was succeeded by Lord Willingdon. Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tullah was appointed Chaubal’s successor. 

As regards the work of Piovincial Legislatures under the 
reforms, the overall achievements are not unsatisfactory. In 
the budget discussion on July 10, RafTiuddin Ahmed pleaded 
in the Bombay Legislative Council for the appointment of 
more Mohammedans in the higher responsible posts—in¬ 
cluding those of judges of High Courts. Setalvad opposed 
him by .saying. “I feel strongly that it will be an evil day if 
ever the idea is allowed to prevail that in filling these offices, 
it was non efficiency but communal interests that were to be 
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kept in vicw”.^ In subsequent years, however, the Govern¬ 
ment yielded to the cry of Communal representation in the 
services also. 

After the report of the Decentralisation Commission of 
1908, Provincial Governments incluflint; llomhay had 
demanded additional potvcis of taxation. Phcro/c Shah 
Mehta opposed the move on the ground that such power 
would be meaningless until the enlarged Councils were so 
constiiuied as to repiv.s( it the pcopU; more elfecti\cly. 

Pheroze Shah, Chimanlal Seialvad, Chintamani and 
Hirdaynath Kunzru fought for the expansion of primary and 
higher education. Piotesting against the raising of fees in 
the Bombay Legislative Council on March 15, 1911, Pheroze 
Shah Mehta said that in England the institutions for secon¬ 
dary' and higiier education were provided by the possessors 
of great wealth, i.c.. tVic landlords. “It is the Government 
in India who is the greatest and the universal landlord. The 
Government as constituted in this country occupies the .same 
position which the landed aristocracy.... once occupied. 

Therefore.a special and peculiar liability rests upon 

the English Government in India to make liberally and 
generously the same provisions which were. . . .made in 
England.’'* On Sep. 28, 19’2, Mehta .said at a meeting ol 
the Bombay Legislative Council, that “It was the blunder 
ol the Government to think that they had no responsibility 
for higher education. It was not only an educational blun¬ 
der, but a political error foi the State to take up an attitude 
of that sort with regard to the momentous (jucstioii of higher 
education in the Presidency. 

No account of the Morley-Minto Councils, however 
brief, can be complete unless a reference is made to an Act 
of repression, viz., the Press Act of 1910. It was the first 


^ Recollections and Reflections by Chiman Lai Setalvad, p. 2^18. 
- Ibid., pp. 250-251. 
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legislative measure that the reformed Council placed on the 
statute book to pul down scurrilous writings in the Press. 
It is said that in its original form, it was draconian: its rigour 
was modified when the Law Member (S. P. Sinha) refused 
to become a party to it. Mr. Sinha was subjected to great 
public ridicule. The Act did incalculable harm to the 
growth of a free and healthy pre.ss in India. 

Political Situation'. The Government with the boon of 
relorms in one hand and re^iressiou embodied in measures 
like the Press Act in the other, how'ever, found it still dillicult 
to graj)ple with the jiolitical situation. ■Extremism,’ des¬ 
pite deportations and internment w'ithout trial, was by no 
means cowed down. I’he Ciovernmenl regarded concilia¬ 
tion as a sign of weakness, although the fear of being rcganled 
as weak was perhaps a much greater weakness. This made 
the situation still more com{>licated. 

The Position of the Congress: Lhe Congress, which 
was now a I.dberal body, fotind itself in a position of peculiar 
difficulty. The wddespread lawlessness and disorder weak¬ 
ened its position and the (iovernment expected its support 
in cpielling extremi.sm. The Congress could neither support 
the forces of disorder nor could it be a party to repression. 
It denounced lawlessness and repression in the same breath, 
and requested the (iovernment to use conciliation in place 
of repression. The Ciovernment did not hearken to their 
counsel ol tvisdom. It was forging one after another mea¬ 
sures of repression for muzzling the press, closing the plat- 
foi’in and placing educational institutions under strict vigi¬ 
lance. 

77/e Royal Visit: British statesmanship took another 
step to improve the siltiaton. The visit of the King-Em¬ 
peror in 1911 w^as designed to stimulate loyalist sentiment 
in India. The royal nressage of goodwill and confidence 
appealed to the hearts of the people. His Majesty an¬ 
nounced the annulment of the Partition of Bengal and the 
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iraiisfer ol the capital from Calcutta to Delhi at the Corona¬ 
tion Durbar in Delhi on Dec. 12. 1911. Bengal welcomed 
the message with great joy. The much hated. Ciirzon Parti¬ 
tion was also at last undone simultaneously. It was another 
victory ol the Liberal policy which forged a link of co-opera¬ 
tion between the Liberals and the British Empire. Pandit 
Bishan Narayan Dar, paying a tribute to Bengal, said, “ The 
victory is due to the justice and righteousness of our rulers, 
but it is also due to the heroic courage and self-sacrifice of 
those selfless and patiiotic leaders, who through all the storm 
that raged round them and the clouds of sr>rrow and suffering 
(hat darkened their path, 

“vSavv'^ the distant gates of Eden gleam. 

And did not dream it was a dream," 

who retained their undying faith in their cause and an im¬ 
movable trust in British justice.”' 

The appointment of Lord Hardinge as Viceroy augured 
well for India but the throwing of the bomb at him while 
he was making a formal state entry in Delhi was not only a 
heinous crime but a serious political blunder. But credit 
is due to His Excellency that even then he did not give up 
his policy of trust and confidence in the people. 

Oiilhreal: oj tJie World War I: When the war brok^' 
out in 1914, all parties in India, excej^i the terrorist group, 
declared their support and loyalty to the British Empire. 
Ciandhiji was at that time in England. A letter daied 
Aug. 14, signed by Gandhi. Mrs. Naidu, Major N. P. Sinlia, 
Dr. Jivaraj Mehta and ,50 others was .sent to Mr. Roberts, the 
Under-Secretary of State for India, offering their services to 
the authorities.^ Some students and other residents placed 
before Gandhi the view that it was an opportunity for mak¬ 
ing a bold declaration of the Indian demand. Ciandlii 

' Report of the Indian National Congress at (Calcutta in Drccni- 
her. 1911, Pre.sitlential Address, j). 14. 

-Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. I, p. 187. 
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argued tliat England’s need should not be turned into India’s 
opportunity. E.ven Tilak, liberated, on June 17, observed, 

“It is the tluty of every Indian.to support and assist 

His Majesty’s Ciovcnnnent to the best of his ability”.^ 

I he 1914 Congress- passed a resolution conveying 
its devotion to the tlivone and allegiance to the British 
connection and its firm resolve to stand by the Empire 
at all hazards and at all costs. By another resolution the 
Congress noted with gratitude the despatch ol Indian 
Expeditionary Eorce to the theatre of war and thanked 
the Viceroy for affording an opportunity of showing 
that, as e(]ual subjects of His Majesty, they were pre¬ 
pared to fight in defence of right and justice 
and the cause of the Empire. By yet another re¬ 
solution it was urged to throw open the higher 
ollices in the Army to Indians and to establish militaiy 
.schools and colleges wheie they might be trained for a 
military career. By another resolution a re(|uest was 
made to so modify the Arms Act that carrying of arms 
should be made easier. By a resolution on ‘Reciprocity’ 
the Congress expressed the view that the Crown in call¬ 
ing lor the equality of India with the colonies in suffer¬ 
ing and sacrifice for the Empire had implicitly and de- 
facto acknowledged her equality with them in the Em¬ 
pire and in Resolution 10 it asked that the equality 
might be recognised de jure. 

There was thus on the occasion a phenomenal demons¬ 
tration of Indian loyalty to the British Empire falsifying all 
the prophets of doom who had hitherto looked upon India 
as a rebellious dependency. Ehe reason -was that Liberal 
India was deeply suspicious ol Germany and its autocracy. 
On the other hand, the parliamentary democracy of England, 

1 Tendulkar’s Mehatina, Vol. I, p. 190. 

Tv/t i~ proceedings of 29th Indian National Congress at 

Madras. 1914, pp. 1 --,^, ° 
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despite the remissness of Anglo-Indian administration, had 
created a profound impression on her. Moreover, the Libe¬ 
rals, who were the spokesmen of the country, dominated not 
only the Congress but other agencies of public opinion. 
The Extremists had not been able to form a separate orga¬ 
nisation hitherto owing to drastic repression and the impri¬ 
sonment of their leaders. So all public life crystallised 
round the Congpress alone, and the Liberal Party that domi¬ 
nated the Congress lelt convinced that the salvation of the 
country lay in the British connection and that England’s 
victory meant the victory of truth and justice, over the cult 
of naked militarism. 

India’s services in the War were very laudable. Her 
forces served in more than one theatre of war. She helped 
with the provisions of munitions, transport, medical person¬ 
nel and equipment and in a variety of other ways. India 
paid the cost of the maintenance of her troops. She gave 
huge war loans to England. Thus, she stood shoulder to 
shoulder with other dominions of the British Empire by the 
side of Britain in the hour of her sorest trial. “In the great 
galaxy of heroes, in the imperishable roll of honour, there 
are now, and there will never cease to be, beloved Indian 
names testifying to the fact that our people would rather die 
unsullied than outlive the disgrace to surrender to a bastard 
civilisation.”^ 

Effects of the War on India: The War infused a fresh 
zeal and galvanised Indians into a new life. England en¬ 
tered the war to champion the cause of truth and justice and 
to protect the rights of the weak against the strong. India 
expected that after the War ‘to save Democracy’ and to con¬ 
fer the right of self-determination on subject peoples, these 
advantages would also be extended to her. India got an 
opportunity to demonstrate her loyalty to these principles 

1 Presidential Address at Bombay Congress, 1915 by S. P. Sinha, 
p. 187. 
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;iD(l her value to tlic Eminrc. The economic pressure of the 
War affected the masses adversely and those wlio had return¬ 
ed from the War drew a contrast between the French pea¬ 
sant’s independence and prosperity and their own sad plight. 
So\d\evs h-om Indian villages came ’into touch with a larger 
life, a wider outlook and a Ic/jotvdcdge of free countries and 
brought hack a memory of their brave deeds with and against 
hue soldiers of other lands. Their national pride was 
touched when they came to find that they were under ‘in¬ 
tolerable degradation’ in their owm country. 

The War brought home both to England and the Em¬ 
pire also the necessity of co-operation and fellowship of the 
different units of the Empire. India, more than any other 
country, realised that it was neither possible nor desirable to 
aim at sovereigTi independence at that stage of the evolution 
of her political strength. It was an objective testimony of 
the success of the Liberal way of thinking. 

But it was no wonder if India demanded reconsideration 
of her position by her rulers after the end of the War. It 
was not a reward for her services that she demanded but 
something nobler. Pandit Jagat Narain, as Chairman of the 
reception committee at the Lucknow Congress in 1916, said, 
"She (India) is not asking for rewards in return for her 
loyalty, but having fought in defence of human freedom she 
expects that her own sons will no longer be denied their 
birthright as freemen”.’ The same idea was expressed by 
.Annie Besant, "India cioes not chaffer with the blood of her 
sons and the proud tears of her daughters but claimed the 
right as a nation to justice among the people of the Empire”.* 

I he worth ol India s contribution to the War effort was 
recognised both by tlie British Government and the British 
people. Even the Fimes, the leading organ of Conservative 
opinion in England, said, ‘‘On our part, when we have set- 

' Report of the Thirty-Frrst I.N.C., held at Lucknow. 1916, i). t. 

-Tendulkars Mahatma’, Vol. J, p. 191. 
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lied accouiiLs with the enemy, India must be allowed a more 
ample place in the Councils of the Empire”.’ 'Ehe Review 
of Reviews said, “We have made promise of Self-Government 
to Egypt and it is inconceitable that we should deny the same 
privilege to India”.^ English statesmen vied with one arm 
ther in acknowledging India’s help to the Empire. Asquith, 
the British Prime Minister, said, “Henceforth Indian f[ues- 
tions W’ould have to be approached from a different angle of 
vision”.’ Montague and Roberts recommended improve¬ 
ment in Indian conditions. Hardinge said, “India would 
be a true friend of the Empire, iiot a trusty dependent”.^ 
Under this oily surface of Indian peditics there were 
troubled waters caused by the revolutionary movements in 
Bengal and the Punjab. During 1015-16 political dacoities, 
hold-ups of people carrying large sums of money, free use of 
bombs and pistols to kill English officers and policemen con¬ 
tinued with vigour. Besides, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by Indian revolutionaries abroad to get help from 
Germany to put through their schemes in India. Lala Har 
Dayal, the founder of the Ghadar Party, through his pajicr 
called ‘Ghadar’, was organising his revolutionaiy work on a 
large scale. The Ghadar Party had on its rolls people like 
Ram Chandra, Peshwani, Baraktulla, Pingiey and Rahas 
Behari Basu. Ehe Komagata Marti episode threw the Sikhs 
into paroxysm of rage. They were meted out shabby treat¬ 
ment in British Columbia. They swelled the ranks of the 
terrorists. The Government of India was inventing one after 
another repressive ordinances to punish these offenders and 
occasionally some innocent people. 

1 Quoted by A. C. Mazumdar in ‘Indian National Evolution’, 
p. 413. 

^ Ibid., p. 11(5. 

** Shastri’s iianiphlet ‘Self-Government lor India’ (A.I S., Allalw- 
-bad, 1916), p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

F. 24 
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Advnil of Mrs. Besant: 'Hie year 1914 brought along 
with the War another force into the politics of India and 
iliis was the remarkable Irish lady, Mrs. Annie Besant. Her 
energies, liithcrto occupied with religious and social work. 
were now diverted to politics and breathed a fresh life into 
ihe n:ition:iI movement. 

At her instance, a resolution was moved by S. N. 
Banerjea in the Congress of 1914 urging the Government to 
redeem the j;)Iedge of provincial Autonomy contained in the 
despatch of 1911 and take measures for the recognition of 
India as a component part of a federated Empire. Dr. 
Besant supported the resolution and asked the audience to 
jnactise the science and art of goveinmcnt in local bodies 
and asked Congress, to form a delinite scheme of Self- 
(Government to present to England after the war. Through 
(he ‘New India’ and ‘The Cominonwear Mrs. Besant 
made a vigorous propaganda in favour of Sclf-(iovern- 
ment. On New Year’s Day. 1915, it was proposed to 
start a ‘Madras Parliament’, i.c., a debating society which 
observed Parliamentary forms, for it was thought that as we 
were aiming at Home Rule, it would be well to train our¬ 
selves in the careful study of National problems.^ 

Rnpproachmenl: Then with the blessings of Dada- 
bhai, Mrs. Besant started a Home Rule League on August 
31. 1916 to carry on an educative propaganda throughout the 
country which presaged a significant attemj)t for broadbasing 
the national moveiueiu on the support ol all groups. In the 
beginning some Liberal leaders were against the formation 
of a new body, but by and by this opposition dropped off. 
The Home Rule League so broadened the Congress plat¬ 
form that it paved the way not only to absorb the Liberals 
and the Extremists but also the Congress and the Muslim 
l.,eague, though later on this union led to the separation of 


‘Dr. Besant-The Future of Indian Politics, pp. 85-8G. 
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tlic first two i^roups. Mrs. Rcsant wrote in the ‘Commonweal’ 
of Jan. 7, 1916 (p. 2): “It is absolutely essential that the 
propaganda proposed tor the Home Rule League and adopt¬ 
ed by the Congress shall go forward actively. Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani began it nobly with his brilliant lecture on Self- 
(Government in Poona with Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak in the 
chair—the combination proclaiming the reunion of the Right 
and Left Wings of the National Party—a nc.cessary prelimi¬ 
nary to successful action.’’^ 

Tilak started his Home Rule League in April. 1916 
about six months before Mrs. Besant started hers. The 
reason why two such bodies were formed is given by Besant: 
“Mr. Tilak formed one and I the other, on the ground that 
some people loved him and hated me. and others hated him 
and loved me; hence working-together-separately was the 
best policy.”^ A ‘Home Rule’ (English Auxiliai 7 ) League 
was formed in England also to do its work in England. 

After the Congress of 1916, both Mrs. Besant and Tilak 
toured the country and explained to the people the signi¬ 
ficance of the Congress-League scheme which was proposed 
to be discussed shortly afterwards. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment, thinking Besant to be the cause of the Avidespread agi¬ 
tation in the country, demanded one security after another 
on her paper New India’ and interned her with Arundale 
and Wadia with a view to put a stop to her tremendous pro¬ 
paganda. This provoked the people and liberal leaders like 
Motilal Nehru,* Chintamani, Ramaswami, etc., joined the 
Home Rule League as a protest. In this connection Mon¬ 
tague makes an interesting reference in his diary, “The Ele- 

phanta caves are interesting.I particularly liked Shiva 

who cut his wife into fifty-two pieces, only to discover that 

^ Quoted in the Future of Indian Politics, p. 106. 

2 Ibid., p. 114. 

* He was also a Moderate in the beginning. He changed later 
under the spell of Gandhi, 
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he had fifty-two wives! I'his is reall) what happens to the 
Government of India when it interns Mrs. Besant. 

People also wanted to start a ‘passive resistance’ 
movement to get the release of Mrs. Besant. .4t this time 
Chamberlain resigned and Montagu took liis place. He 
had fiist-hand experience ol India, ha^■ing toured the coun- 
ir) in 1912 as Under-Secretai7 of State for India. He rightly 
understood the situation and prevailed upon the British 
(Government to announce a new British Policy for India and 
the result was the Declaration of August 20, 1917- that the 
goal of Great Britain in India was Responsible Government 
and an announcement that the Secretary of State was coming 
tf) India, d’o “obtain a calm atmosphere” the three inter¬ 
nees were to be released. India’s gratitude to Mrs. Besant 
culminated in raising her to the Presidential chair of the 
Congress in 1917 at Calcutta. It was, indeed, a magnificent 
triumph of United India in which Mrs. Besant had a major 
share. 

Triple Amalgamation: Before we enter upon a study 
of the next stage in the liberal movement, let us, in brief, 
trace the circumstances leading to the rapproachinent bet¬ 
ween different groups of nationalists that took place under 
the impact of these new polilital considerations during the 
period of the War, and in which the Liberal initiative was 
so prominent. The Sural split of 1907 had embittered the 
relations of the Liberal leaders with the Extremists. Phe- 
rozeshah Mehta rejected all proposals for the fusion of the 
two groups thereafter. But after his tclease Mr. Tilak him¬ 
self made some statements which held a promise of the com¬ 
ing together of the two groups. He categorically denied the 
charge that he ever worked ‘ with the object of subverting 
British rule in India and exhorted the people to support and 


1 An Jiuliau Diary by Moiiatgue, p. 157. 

-1‘. Mukhetji—Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, p. (596. 
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assist His Majesty’s Government to the best of his ability.”’ 
Gokhalc, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Besant and others deemed 
it in the fitness of things to bring about a compromise bet¬ 
ween the two groups. Article XX* of the Congress Consti¬ 
tution was an obstacle in the way. It confined election of 
delegates to certain recognised associations. Besides, a can¬ 
didate had to subscribe to the avowed Congress creed. 
Gokhalc, anxious iu. a compromise, wrote a letter to Bhu- 
pendranath Basu two weeks before the Madras Congress “to 
so relax the rigidity of our rules as to make it less humiliating 
to these countrymen (Extremists) of ours to rejoin the Con¬ 
gress.”" Negotiations were started with Tilak. Unhappily 
a cruel accusation was flung at Mr. (iokhale touching his 
honour just before the Congress.'* Soon after Gokhalc also 
felt disillusioned and in his next confidential letter to Bhu- 
pendranath he wrote that his hopes were shattered because 
'I'ilak told Mr. Subha Rao that though he accepted the Con- 
gress creed, he did not approve of the present methods of 
the Congress. He wanted to pursue the Irish Policy of obs¬ 
truction. His programme was to address one demand to 


1 .\lhalye: Lokainanya Tilak, ]>. 210. 

* The right ol electing Delegates to the Indian National Congress 
shall vest exclusively in (1) the British Committee of the Congress; 
(2) Provincial or District or other Congress Committees or Associa¬ 
tions formed or affiliated as herein above laid down; and (3) such 
Political Associations or Public Bodies of more than three years’ 
standing as may be recognised in that behalf by the Ihovincial Con¬ 
gress Committee of the Province to which the Political Association 
or Public Body belongs, provided that no such Political Association 
or Public Body shall be so recognised unless the said Political Associa¬ 
tion or Public Body, by a Resolution at General Meeting of its 
members, expresses its acceptance of the principles embodied in 
Article I of this Constitution and makes the acceptance of the same 
a condition precedent to new membership. 

Congress Presidential Addresses, Appendix B, p. xviii. 

2 Letter to Bhupendranath quoted by Mody in his Biography of 

Pherozehah Mehta, Vol. II, p. 654. t' J 

8 Besant: The Future of Indian Politics, p. 69. 
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(he (^ovcrmncut. i.e.. the concession of Self-Government to 
India and till that was accepted he would have nothing to 
do with icgisl.itines and local and municipal Ijodiesd 

Gokhale sent a message to Mrs. Besant asking her not 
to bring fbnrard his proposal. She dropped the proposal 
but placed before the subjects committee a suggestion that 
ceiiain modifications should be made in the rules for the 
election of delegates. Mrs. Besant telegraphed to Tilak that 
his opponents charged him with boycott of Ciovernvnent. 
Tilak jnompily replied that “1 had never advocated boy¬ 
cott of Government’ and that prominent Nationalists had 
served and were serving on Municipal and Legislative Coun¬ 
cils and that 1 had fully supported their actions, both private¬ 
ly and publicly.’’" T'ilak’s letter was read in the Subjects 
Committee and Mrs. Besani’s amendment was referred to a 
Committee to report in regard to the said amendment, to the 
next Congress. 

The com])romise was thus delayed for another year. 
File fact of the matter was that Pherozeshah Mehta regarded 
all talk of a compromise with the extremists as mischievous. 
This W'as why he called the next Congress to be held at 
Bombay, where he could control all its proceedings. He 
made a choice of the {jresident also and invited Sir Satyendra 
Piasad Sinha to preside. But a few weeks before the 
Bombay session, Pherozeshah died (5th November, 1915). 
(iokbale had also passed away on Feb. 19, 1915. Now it was 
easy to make the necessary changes in the Constitution in 
the Congrc-ss of 1915, and the Tilakites walked into the 
Congress of 1916 at laickiiow. 

Congress—League Pact'. Apart from the Liberal initia¬ 
tive in comprehending the Extremists within the Congress, 
another very significant attempt w^as made now to come to 

^ Letter to Bliiipcndranath quoted by Mody in his biocraphy of 
Pliero/eshah Mehta, VT)1. H, p. (j55. ^ or/ 

- Bal Gangadhar Tilak: His Writings and .Speeches, p, 101. 
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some understanding with the Muslim League over the fran¬ 
chise question. The Morley-Minto Reforms had established 
separate electorates which reinforced distintegrating tenden 
cies. At the Congress of Allahabad in 1910. in response to 
the wishes of a great many leaders of the Congress. Mr. 
Jinnah had agreed to move the following resolution: 

“This Congress strongly deprecates the extension 
or application of the principle of separate communal 
electorates to Municipalities, District Boards or other 
Local Bodies.” 

It was seconded by Mazharul Haque and supported by Hasan 
Imam. Under the advice of Sir William Wedderburn and 
H. H. the Aga Khan, the representatives of the two com¬ 
munities met to bring about a rapproachment between them¬ 
selves. The annulment of the Partition in 1911 came .as a 
great shock to the Muslims and shook their faith in the words 
and actions of the Government. This disposed the younger 
section of the Muslim Community to think of the futility of 
remaining aloof from the Congress. 

Moreover, the “trouble in the Balkans, a life and death 
struggle between the leading Islamic power and four minor 
kingdoms of Eastern Europe has considerably excited the 
already^ exasperated followers of the Arabian Prophet.” 
"Lhe crushing of the young Turk movement started to liber¬ 
alise the Ottoman Empire by the Sultan with the help of 
England further irritated the Indian Muslims. Such events 
helped to swell the rising tide of nationalism among the 
Muslims of India.^ We can also trace in the change the in¬ 
fluence of staunch nationalists like Dr. Ansari, Abul Kalam 
Azad and Hakim Ajmal Khan. Nationalist papers of the 
Muslims like Azad’s ‘A1 Hilal’ and Mohammad Ali’s ‘Com- 


1 The Indian Review, October, 1912, p. 833. 

2 Report of the Sedition Committee (1918), pp. 173—179. 
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radc’ Avere also reiulorcing the nationalist .sympathies ol tlu; 
Muslims.' 

These influences made a prolound diange in the atti 
tude of the Muslim League. In a meeting of the Council 
of tJie .Ml India Muslim League held at Lucknow on Dec. .SI, 
1912, (he League amended its object to he the "attainment 

of a system of SelLGoxeminent.through constitutional 

(ncan.s.by cooperating with other communities.”- 

1 Ids change was welcomed by the Liberals tvho had 
pledged themselves to Hindu-Muslim unity- They had 
already made several efforts in this direction. .At the 28th 
.session of the Indian National Congress held at Karachi in 
Hli.'h a resolution was passed to show its aj>j)rcciation of the 
adoption, by the All India Muslim League of the ideal of 
.self-government within the British Empire and to welcome 
the hope expressed by the League that the leaders of the 
different communities would make every endeavour to find 
a modus opcraiidi for joint and concerted action.“ 

In Dec., 191.5 Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim 
League, decided to hold the League session in Bombay where 
the Congiess was to be held. The Ciovernment did not want 
this to happen, because it apprehended the League to be 
sAvamped by the Congress. It set up an opposition to the 
proposal and through it disturbed the meetings of the League. 
Coiisecjuenily some of die meetings of the League had to be 
held behind closed doors at the Taj Mahal hotel. At this 
session a resolution was adopted to appoint a committee to 
lormulate a scheme of reforms and authorise it to confer 
with other organisations and on approval of the scheme both 
by the League and the Congress, it was to be submitted to 
the Government. I’his helped in the materialization of the 

1 Mehta and Patwardhan: The Communal Tangle in India, 

p. :\ 2 . 

2 The Indian Review, January, 1913, 

2 Pattabhi; The History of the Congress, p. 46. 
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l.ucknow Pact in 1916 in which a joint scheme of reforms 
was adopted by the two parties. 

Demand for Reforms: Before we analyse the Congress- 
League scheme for post-war Reforms, a word may be said 
about two other schemes, \'iz., (fokhale’s scheme’ of 19H 
and the well-known Memorandum of the Nineteen’’ to the 
Viceroy in October 1916. At the request of Lord Willing- 
don, (.okhale prepared a dralt in })encil in his own hand. 
He .sent a copy to Wiliingdon and the other two to Pheroze- 
shah and the Agha Khan. LJnJortunatelv both Cokhale 
and Pherozeshah died .soon after, (iokhalc’s scheme, known 
as Gokhale's Political Testament, was later on published by 
the Agha Khan in England in 1917 and by .Srinivasa in India. 
Ehe second .scheme was embodied in a Memorandum to 
which among others—Wacha, Srinivasa, Sapru. RahimtuJlah, 
Jinnah and Mazahar-ul-Haque were the signatories. 

(1) According to both these schemes. Provincial Exe¬ 
cutive Councils were to have 50 p.c. of Indians. 
In regard to the Imperial Executive Council the 
Memorandum insisted on half, whereas Gokhale 
urged only one-third of Iitdians. 

(2) Both .schemes demanded a substantial majority 
of elected representatives in the Provincial Le¬ 
gislative Councils. Gokhale specified it to be 
lour-fifth. There was agreement on the strength 
of these Councils also. 

(3) Both demanded Provincial autonomy with full 
control over the finances and the abolition of the 
Council of the Secretary' of State. 

(4) Both demanded extension of local self-government. 

(5) Both acquiesced in Governor’s and Governor- 
Cieneral’s right of veto. Gokhale had no objec¬ 
tion to an official majority being maintained in 

^ Gokhale’s Speeches, p. 1025. 

2 Ram Chandra Rao: Indian Polity, Padma VI, p. cxix—cxxvii. 
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the Central Legislative Assembly so as to give a 
sense of security to the aut/ioritics and to induce 
them to grant Provincial Anionomy. 

(6) Both suggested drastic reduction in the powers 
of the Secretary of State. 

(7) Neither wanted separation from the Britisli 
Empire. 

This brings us to the Joint Congress-League Scheme.* 
It was a document of paramount importance. It embodied 
the whole Liberal progi'amme to wliich the League s asc<]uies- 
cence was obtained in retum for one major concession, 
namely, separate electorates now' accepted by the Congress 
for the first time. Ram Chandra Rao, a prominent Liberal, 
has showm “that the proposals. . . .in the scheme” are based 
on existing foundations and constitute the next natural step 
in the evolution of Indian Polity”." 

If we compare this joint scheme wdth the two schemes 
di,scussed before it, w'e find that most of the suggestions and 
even the phrasing of several proposals had been borrowed 
from the previous documents in the Joint Scheme. A few* 
minor changes may, how'cver, be pointed out:— 

(1) It was more elaborate and exhaustive tlian the 
preceding documents. 

(2) It provided for special electorates for the 
Muslims. 

(S) Provincial bills could be vetoed by the Governor- 
General or the Crown and not by the Governors. 

(4) It w'anted greater control of the legislature over 
the Executive even in the Central Government. 
Unlike Gokhale and the Memorandum of the 


J Banerjee: Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. IJ, op. 289- 

295. 

2 M. Ramchandra Rao: Indian Polity, the Modern Printing 
Works, Madras, 1917 (Preface III)—The book is an exhaustive treat¬ 
ment of the Congress League Pact, covering over 350 pages with seven 
Appendices. 
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Nineteen it wanted four-fifth of the members to 
be elected in the Central Legislature and greater 
jurisdiction and wider powers for it. 

(6) It wantefl that tlie salary of tiic Secretary ol Slate 
should be placed on the British estimates. 

With all these changes even this document did not 
demand separation from Britain, or even self-government of 
the Dominion pat:cm. At best, it made a bid for respon¬ 
sible Government, fuller Provincial .Autonomy with lesser 
restrictions and more effective control o\'er the Ciovernment 
of India and greater abridgement in the powers of the Secre¬ 
tary of State over Indian administration. 

The Lnckiioxo Session of the Congress: The Congress 
Ses.sion of 1916 marked the gi'eatest victoi^ of the Liberals. 
It represented the nation as a whole—-Extremists and Muslims 
—except for a handful of terrorists. The joint scheme also 
emphasized the Liberal line of progress in the evolution of 
Indian polity. All the signs of the times promised a further 
advance in the political fortunes of India. The practical 
expression of loyalty to Britain during the War had created 
a moral impression on Britain. The demand for responsible 
government did not now appear as the hobby of a few agita¬ 
tors, but a national cry supported by all sections of the people 
under the leadership of the Liberal Congress. The influ¬ 
ence of Mrs. Besant and her slogan of ‘Home Rule’ had 
breathed a new life into the national movement. Tilak’s 
activities, after his release, had contributed not a little to the 
strength of the demand for Reforms. The phenomenal 
manifestation of Indian loyalty at the War strengthened the 
hands of right-thinking British statesmen. The Liberal 
Congress had actually produced the outline of a scheme of 
Reforms in the government of the country also. In July 
1916, Montagu, who was then out of office speaking on the 
Mesopotamian debate in the House of Commons had 
attacked the Government of India as “too wooden, too iron. 
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too inelastic, too antidiluvian” for modem purposes,^ and 
warned his people to remodel the machine, if they did not 
want to lose the Indian Empire. Montagu, who had a few 
weeks ago so trenchantly denounced the British administra¬ 
tion. became the Secretary of State for India after Chamber¬ 
lain's resignation over the Mesopotamian muddle. The 
assumption of the ViceroyaJty in April 1916 by Lord Chelms- 
ford. ivho had already begun to press upon the Home autho¬ 
rities the desirability of announcing a new policy, further 
Facilitated matters. 

All these factors made it imperative that a new formu¬ 
lation of British policy towards India should be made so as 
to ease the political situation. The result was, as mentioned 
earliei, the simultatieous declaration of Augtist 2(1. 1917 by 
Chelmsford at Simla and Montagu in the House of Commons 
that “The policy of His Majesty's Government.... is that 
of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
administration and the gradual development of self-govern¬ 
ing institutions with a view to progressive realisation of 
responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire".*’ 

Moniagu's Visit to India: Montagu came to India to 
have ‘informal discussions'. He declared that, “My visit to 
India means that we are going to do something, and some¬ 
thing big. I cannot go home and produce a little thing or 
nothing; it must be epoch-makijig, oi it is a failure: it must 
be the key-stone of the future history of India’’.-' He met 
with and without the Viceroy, deputations representing men 
of all shades of political opinion. He received Memoranda 
from various organisations and visited almost all important 
centres and Indian states and interviewed important mem¬ 
bers of the bureaucracy and non-officials. The results of his 

1 Quoted in Cambridge History, Vol. VI, p. 221. 

-Mukerjee: Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. 1, p. 474. 

An Indian Diary by Edwin S. Montagu, p. 8. 
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enquiry were embodied in the Montagu—Chelmsford Report 
published in July 1918. Then the Secretary of State ap¬ 
pointed two committees known as the Southborough Com¬ 
mittees to recommend division of subjects between reserved 
and transferred sections and frame the franchise for the 
Central and Provincial legislatures. I'hese three reports were 
further examined by the Ciovernment of India and the 
results appeared in tlie form of First. Fourth and Fifth Des¬ 
patches on Indian Constitutional Reforms. The Crew 
Committee considered changes in the system of Home Ad¬ 
ministration of Indian affairs. Then, finally the Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament under the 
Earl of Selborne re-examined the whole thing and the result 
came out in the final shape of the Government of India Act 
of 1919. 

It is not easy to assess the contribution of the Liberals 
in the enactment of these Reforms. But the annual reitera¬ 
tion by the Liberal Congi’ess of the demand for an extension 
of opportunities for self-government, their constant anxiety 
to rope in all sections of political workers except the terrorists 
or the irreconcilables to press for this demand, and their 
submission of actual blue-prints for the ultimate changes 
were und<»ubtedly powerful factors in the formulation of 
the new policy announced on August 20, 1917 and in the 
shaping of the provisions of the Government of India Act 
1919. They served on various committees appointed in 
connection with it and tendered evidence before them. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and C. H. Setalvad served on the Committee 
on Division of Functions’’ and S. N. Banerjea and V. S. Sri 
nivasan on the Franchise Committee." Sir C. Sankaran Nair 
submitted a minute of dissent” on March 5, 1919 on Go- 

^ Indian Constitutional Reforms: Reports of various committees 
(Calcutta, 1928), pp. 117—180. 

“P. Mukherji—The Indian Constitution, Vol. II, pp. 188—219. 

8 Ibid., pp. 151-187. 
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vcnnnerK ol India’s First Despatch^ on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms. Lord Sinha as the IJnder-Secretar)’ of State for 
India also eontribuied his mite to the shaping of this Act. 
All these things helped materially to detennine the details 
of this great measure. So while many other political factors 
contributed to bring about this change, the Liberals could 
legitimately take satisfaction in it as a fruition of their work 
oi the hst two decades. 

The Birth of the Liberal Party: The rapproachment of 
the Moderates and the Extremists did not, however, prove 
lasting. Tilak was a contrast to Ranade and Cokhale. 
Tilak, who had routed the Ranade Party from the SaiA^janik 
Sabha of Poona in 189(1, who had fought him and his pupil 
Gokhale on many a social and political cjucstion and who 
had staged the Surat Imbroglio in 1907. was temperamentally 
antithetical to the Moderates. The veteran statesman, Phe- 
rozeshah Mehta, never favoured, despite the wishes of better- 
disposed colleagues, any fusion between the Extremists and 
the Moderates. 

The Montford Report proved to be the apple of dis¬ 
cord between the two gioups. 7'he Moderates accepted the 
proposed reforms but demanded some alterations. The 
Extremists totally refused to accept them. The Extremists 
left no doubt in Montagu’s mind as to what they stood for. 
On the 4th July, 1918. before the report had seen the light 
of day. Dr. Subramania Iyer wired through the Associated 
Press; “If the .scheme does not give final goal of full respon¬ 
sible government and indicate steps towards its realisation, 
it should not be accepted’’." On the day the report was 
published Mrs. Besant, President of the Congress, said in 
‘New India : “Ihc scheme is unworthy to be offered by 
England or to be accepted by India. It is petty where it 

1 I*. Mukherji-Tlie Indian Constitution, Vol. II, pp. 34-143. 

^ Quoted in the Statement signed by Bose, M. V. Joshi and 
N. A. Dravid on October 22, 1918 at Nagpur-published in ‘The 
Leader’, Novemboi 2. 1918. 
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should have been striking. There is about it no farseeing 
statesmanship, no constructive genius, no vision for India 
of even future evolution into freedom”.^ On the same day 
! 5 leaders of the Congress Party in Madras issued a manifesto 
in which they said, “The scheme is so radically wrong alike 
in principle and in detail that in our opinion it would be 
impossible to modify or improve it.It cannot conse¬ 

quently form the ! asis of discussion or compromise. . . . 
unless the present sdieine is altogether abandoned. . . and a 
new one substituted”.- Tilak, on the next day, declared the 
scheme ‘as being extremely disappointing’ and ‘entirely un¬ 
acceptable’. Tilak’s paper, ‘Kesari’, remarked about the 
scheme: “It has dawned, but where is the Sun?”'* The 
Anirit Bazar Patrika called the scheme ‘a horse’s egg’—a Ben¬ 
galee eciuiv'.dent of ‘mare’s nest’."* A small brochure was pub¬ 
lished under the authority of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference Committee. The authors, representing the views of 
the Extremist Party in Bengal, said that they would be 
satisfied with nothing less than (a) ‘complete responsible 
government in the provinces to be established automatically 
within five years'"' and (b) complete responsible government 
at the Centre (except army, navy, foreign relations) after 
10 years’." 

The Liberal Reaction: The Elders felt amazed at these 
views.^ It was proposed to hold a special Congress to deter¬ 
mine the line of action. The proposed session met from 


1 2 3 4 Quoted in the Statement signed by Bose, M. V. [oshi and 
N. A. Dravid, on October 22, 1918 at Nagpur—published in ‘ Ihe 
Leader’, November 2, 1918. 

®A pamphlet published by the Bengal Provincial Conlerence 
Committee, (Calcutta, 1918), p. 58. 

«Ibid., p. 55. 

’’ For Comments on the M. C. Reforms by the Liberals see 
India’s Goal" published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras (Date not 
given). 
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August 29 to September 1, 1918 under the presidentship 
of Syed Hasan Imam in Bombay to deliberate upon the 
M. C. Report. The Liberals absented themsebes from the 
session of the Gongress, issued two manifestoes, one before 
and the other after the special session. The first manifesto 
explained the unwisdom of joining and the other the wdsdom 
of not joining the session. These tno manifestoes fully 
stale the stand taken by the Liberals in this crisis. The 
special session of the Oangress at Bombay represented the 
Extremists’ view-point only. 

The first manifesto^ pointed out that they could 
not approve of the condemnation of the Montford re¬ 
port as done by Mrs. Besant and the Bengal and Madras 
conferences, and appreciated the good faith of the olficial 
proposals which marked a substantial advance upon 
existing conditions. The criticism of the Reform pro- 
po.sals by various individuals and organisations betrayed 
an outlook which was so different from the Liberal view¬ 
point that no common understanding could be possible. 
Further being a minority in the Congress the liberals 
could not expect to get a hearing in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee and their defeat in the Congress would compro¬ 
mise the Liberal cause l.>oth in India and in England by 
creating the impression that the Reforms had no friends 
in India at all. 

•‘It is these considerations that have led us to decide 
that our party should abstain from the special session of 
the Congress and hold a separate gathering of our own.” 
They concluded, “It is after a most anxious deliberation 
that we have come to this conclusion. It gives us no 
pleasure. To some of us it is a violent wrench to stay 
away even from one sitting of the great national As¬ 
sembly”. 


iThe Leader, November 2, 1918. 
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“But the cause for which we have striven for so 
many years is greater than the means by which we have 
striven and we would be betraying the real interests of 
the country if we were swayed on this occasion by mere 
habit, a sense of loyalty to old associates or fear of giving 
offence to large section of our fellow countrymen.” 

In view of the fact that the Liberals were in a minority, 
they (T)uld not have converted the opponents to their ^’iew; 
and if the resolution regarding the rejection of scheme had 
been carried in spite of their presence, they should have 
been morally bound to abide by it. It should have been 
against their creed. Moreover, the corning reforms had been 
much nearer to their demands. Further, they had no in¬ 
clination to repeat the history of Surat. So. in order to keep 
their creed intact and w'ork the constitution and not to fall 
from grace, abstention from the session was the only politic 
remedy. 

At the special session of the Congress at Bombay V. G. 
Patel, as chairman of the Reception Qommittce, regretted 
the decision of the Liberal l^eaders and fellow Congressmen 
and f)bserved, “I shall not have the impertinence to suggest 
that the proposed Conference of a few Liberals. . . .will be 
another cave of Adullam, but I shall repeatedly venture to 
ask whether any Cbnference of Liberals or Illiberals can 
serve as a counterpoise to the Indian National Congress and 
whether any assembly claiming to hold all the wisdom in 
the country can be the fulcrum of the magnitude of the 
Congress”.^ 

At the request of M. M. Malaviya a joint Conference of 
the All India Congress Committee, the Council of the 
Muslim League and some Liberal Leaders was convened on 
August 28 to effect a compromise between the two parties, 
but the Liberals did not turn up. 

^ The Leader, November .W, 1918. 

F. 26 
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The Special Congress in its 5th resolution on the reform 
proposals put on record that ‘while it recognises that some 
of the proposals constitute an advance on the present con¬ 
ditions, it is of opinion that the proposals as a whole are 
disappointing and unsatisfactory’2 

The manifesto" of the Liberals signed by Bose, M. V. 
fosbi and N. A. Dravid on October 22, 1918 at Nagpur by 
way of justification of their abstention from the Special 
Congress declared that the Liberal Party was prepared to 
accept the scheme as a real advance towards responsible go¬ 
vernment even without any modification. It complained 
that an apparently organised campaign of vilification against 
some leaders of the Liberal Party was started to discredit 
them and under such circumstances any Round Table Con¬ 
ference to arrive at a fair compromise was made impossible. 
Nevertlielcss the Bengal leaders realising the gravity of the 
situation did make an attempt by asking the date of the 
special session to be postponed lor a few days to permit 
mutual exchange of views. But the proposal was rejected 
with contumely. It pointed out that the resolutions passed 
at the Special Congress referred to above, demanding res¬ 
ponsible government within a certain period were opposed 
t(j the spirit of the August Declaration and they felt that 
.... the rejection of the scheme “would probably mean the 
long postponement of all attempts at reforms’’. 

Were the Liberals taken in by the Scheme!: Tendul¬ 
kar, the biographer of Mahatma Gandhi, says that the Libe¬ 
rals were taken in by the scheme” and that according to Mr. 

Montagu, there was a proposal.in favour of a new 

organisation of Indians, assisted everyway by the Govern¬ 
ment, for propaganda on behalf of our proposals and to send 

History of the Congress, p. 154; Mahatma. Vol. I, 

p. 288. 

2 The I.eader, November 2, 1918. 

8 Tendulkar’s Mahatma’, Vol. 1, p. 286. 
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a delegation to England to assist us”d There are two points 
in this statement that deserve notice: the first is a commentary 
on Lif>eral statesmanship and the other a slnr on their pat¬ 
riotism. Tendulkar's statement seems to be unfair to the 
Liberals. C. Y. Chiniamani declared sometime later (1920) 
that "We have a straight policy. We are neither apologists 
nor enemies of the British Government. Our supreme con¬ 
cern is the well-bciiig and advancement of our motherland 
and we approach evciy problem from this single point of 

view. All who judge our acts and utterances by any 

other standard must necessarily be disappointed time and 
again".- Sir Tej, as the president of N. L. F. in 192.3, said, 
‘‘We were prepared to work and 1 have no doubt we shall 
continue to work with tho,se in power only on one condition, 
that is. that we reserv^e to ourselves in the fullest possible 
measure the liberty of taking a line of our own, when a 
course proposed to be taken by Government on a particular 
occasion does not commend itself to our judgment or cons¬ 
cience”.* 

The Foundation of the National Liberal Federation'. So 
the Liberals held an All-India Conference of their Party at 
Bombay on 1st and 2nd November, 1918. Its creed, as 
pointed out by the leaders of the Party, is embodied in the 
following sentences:— 

‘‘There is no short-cut to Constitutional develop¬ 
ment in politics.”^ ‘‘Not only do not expect too much, 
but do not expect all at once.”* We, the Liberal Party, 
are the friends of Evolution and the enemies of Revo- 

' Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. I, p. 28(). 

2 R^ort of the Proceedings of the III Session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, M.adras, p. 22. 

® Report of the Proceedings of the VI Session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, Poona, p. 19. 

* Report of Proceedings of the All-India Conference of Moderate 
Party, 1918, p. 21. 

»Ibid., p. 22. 
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lution.”' “Co-operate when we can; criticise when we 
must.’’- “The .41] or Nothing” creed did not appeal 
to thciii. They stood lor prudence, moderation and 
scU-reslraint. 

Jn their view the Conference had become an urgent 
national necessity. They regarded the Reform propo.sals as 
greater than the Acts of 1853, 1858, 1909 as promising the 
boon of provincial autonomy. They marked the termina¬ 
tion of the old and the inauguration of a new regime. They 
defined for the first time the objective of British Rule in 
India as self-government within the Empire. They believed 
that after the heat of the present controversies “a grateful 
posterity would recognise Lord Chelmsford and Montagu 
as among the truest benefactors of the Indian people.”-' 

In their opinion, the Reform proposals were in con¬ 
formity with the principles laid down by the great Congress¬ 
men of the past and in accepting them they were not deviat¬ 
ing from the Congress creed. All the ex-presidents declared 
that:— 

(i) a beginning had to be made, 

(ii) our progress must be gradual, and 

(iii) we must pass through a period of laborious ap¬ 
prenticeship before the final goal was reached. 
Bancrjea was sanguine that. “If Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Copal Krishna Gokhale, W. C. Bonnerjee, Mehta, William 
Wedderburn and other illustrious men who were the makers 
of the Congress were alive, they would have welcomed the 
Reform scheme with alacrity’’.* 

Chintamani declared. “We are here with a senior ex¬ 
president as chairman of the Reception Committee, when 
the proposition now before you has been moved by another 

' Report of Procedings of the All India Conference of Moderate 
Party, 1918. p. 30. 

2 3 Ibid., p. so. 

* Presidential Address, Moderate Party Conference, p. 35. 
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ex-president and supported by a third ex-president. That 
proposition is that the seniormost of all ex-presidents and 
the one living cx-prcsident who presided twice over the 
Congress should be tlie President of this Conference.”^ 

They thought that the Congre.ss-League scheme was a 
transitory arrangement made before the announcement ol 
20th August, 1917. It could not deal with the new situation. 
"‘Plainest considerations of patriotism and expediency 
demand that we sliould not in the exuberance of our zeal or 
in the wantonness of our indiscretion allow this chance to 
slip by.”^ 

At the suggestion of Sivaswami Aiyer at the second 
session of the All India Moderate Conference held in Cal¬ 
cutta in 1919, the name "National Liberals’ was substituted 
for "Moderates’ and their organisation came to be known as 
the National Liberal Federation.* At this session also "res¬ 
ponsibility and sober judgment’ were declared to be the 
guiding factors of the Party and “the good of the country as 
its motive”. 

Review. The foregoing study of the genesis of the 
Montford Reforms shows that many factors were responsible 
for the changes made in 1919 in the goal of British policy in 
the Government of India and the machinery adopted to 
achieve it. Dadabhai Naoroji had declared at the Calcutta 
Congress (1906) that India claimed ‘Swaraj’ as her birth¬ 
right and the Liberals who controlled the Congress down to 
1919, had worked thereafter for the extension of the sphere 
of self-government in the local and the provincial spheres 
and not merely for reforms in the administrative machinery. 

^ Report of Proceedings of A. I. Conference of the Moderate 
Party, p. 27. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 

8 Sivaswami Ayer—Presidential Address. Rejjort of A. I. Con¬ 
ference of the Moderate Party at Calcutta, 1919 (11th Resolution, 
para. 2), op. cit. 

■* Chintamani, in the speech while proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President at the above Conference. 
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I'he great awakening of public opinion in the country over 
the rartilion of Bengal and the connected Swadeshi and Boy¬ 
cott agitations, the rise of extrcinisin’ both of the political 
and the revolutionary type, the quickening of political aware¬ 
ness among the Muslims of India brought about during the 
fireai W'ar uliich showed them that their religious and coin- 
nninal interests were affected by Jmperial policy particularly 
in regard to British dealings with Turkey, and India’s own 
loyal and geneious response to the War needs of Britain— 
can be said to have contributed in vaiying measures to the 
change of British policy in 1917-19. 

The element of continuity in this change was, however, 
provided by the Indian Liberals and their emergence as a 
separate parliamentary party in 1919. The rejection of the 
Ciovernment of India Act of 1919 by the Congress, now do¬ 
minated by Home Rulers’ and Extremists, made it both 
inevitable and imperative that the Liberals with their tra¬ 
ditions of moderation and ‘gradualness’ in change, should 
work the new reforms which they had been advocating for 
over a decade. We shall study the political conditions pre¬ 
vailing in India in 1919 and immediately thereafter in some 
detail in Chapter VII, but it may be pointed out here that 
if the Intlian Liberals hail also rejected the Reforms of 1919 
and refused to work them for what they were worth, the 
political chaos of the next decade would have been worse 
than it was. 

It will, therefore, not be an exaggeration to say that the 
Reforms of 1919 were a belated fulfilment of the Liberal 
demands from 1906 onwards and that they laid a fresh 
national’ duty on the Liberals to the performance of which 
they now rose with rare patriotism and statesmanship. 
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I HE IJBERAL MINISTRIES AT WORK 

Like the rest of the world, India may also be said to 
have entered upon a new era in her long history at the end 
of World War 1. The Government of India Act (1919) was 
only one of the elements of newness in tliis New India. To 
many Indians, both inside the Congress and out of it, that 
Act merely conlerred a limited and ‘moth-eaten’ measure of 
freedom upon her, but circumscribed as it was, it did give 
her some freedom to shape her national life in her own way 
and it did mark a compromise with that bureaucratic dicta¬ 
torship which had governed her for over 150 years now. 
At least, so it appeared to the sober and practical-minded 
Liberal statesmen who had hitherto guided the work of the 
Indian National Congress. Moreover, it was accompanied 
with such other concessions as freedom to deal independently 
with other British Dominions in matters of domestic con¬ 
cern, and to determine her hscal policy freely when her exe¬ 
cutive and legislature were of the same mind. The condi¬ 
tion imposed on her further political progress, namely, that 
of a decennial Parliamentary inquisition into her political 
capacity, was galling and derogatory, but not altogether in¬ 
tolerable if the wisdom of “liberty advancing from precedent 
to precedent’’ were remembered. 

These gains, however, did not look like any very tre¬ 
mendous change to a majority of political-minded Indians 
at the time. For, India had changed at a fast pace during 
the War years. There was a new sense of national self- 
respect and self-confidence abroad in the land. Two lakhs 
of Indians had fought for the Empire in France and other 
theatres of the Great War, and another million Indians had 
joined the combatant and non-combatant ranks of the army 
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for tlie duration. Those in Europe had fought shoulder to 
shoulder with British. French and Dominions soldiers, and 
their g-allantry in the field had received unstinted praise and 
acknowledgment from all. India had, in the meanwhile, 
managed with barely 18.000 British soldiers, and the barest 
minimum of British civilians without succumbing to any 
anarchy or disorder. Site had contributed between £20 .'I- 
.^0 millions annually to the expenses of the War, and made 
a free gift ol £100 millions to Britain besides large contri¬ 
butions to the Red Cross and War Loans. The War bad, 
in the Indian view, demonstrated India's ripeness for self- 
government. "If the British ever abdicated their position 
in India, it was during these war years,’’’ and that abdication 
was \’olunt.ary. 

Unfortunately, the war years brought rapid disillusion¬ 
ment. Tactless recruiting methods, official pressure on the 
propertied classes for contributions to the various War funds, 
rising prices and increasing privations, war-time restrictions, 
and the obvious breakdown of the railways and the adminis¬ 
trative machinery created widespread dissatisfaction among 
all classes of Indians. The announcement of August 20, 
1917 and the obvious sincerity of Mr. Montagu put heart 
into the politically-minded, but the pettifogging that charac¬ 
terised the implementation of that policy again disillusioned 
them, and the Act of 1919, as it finally emerged from Parlia¬ 
ment, filled them with a sense of acute frustration. 

Other trends of the time added still further to this dis¬ 
content. Mr. Lloyd George’s famous speech justifying the 
retention of "the steel-frame—and a determined, if un¬ 
avowed, effort to return to pre-war conditions”^ on the part 
of the Government seemed to be visible. There was no 
diminution of official and racial arrogance in British officers 

* Thompson & Garrait: Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in 
India, p. 600. 

* Ibid., p. 600. 
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after the Armistice; The Rowlatt Report of 19)8, published 
soon after the Montford Report, recommended that Govern¬ 
ment should arm itself with power to try political cases sum¬ 
marily, and to intern political suspects without trial. The 
nationalists knew at once that the blow was aimed against 
them. The proposals were at once embodied in two bills 
and rapidly passed. Even the unreformed legislature took 
them as a challenge like the Partition of Bengal, and accord¬ 
ingly prepared to meet it. 

The deterioration of economic conditions in general, the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 and the ajjjjalling labour condi¬ 
tions roped in vast masses of men in this prevailing discon¬ 
tent. British policy towards Turkey cmbiiiered the Mus¬ 
lims. All this discontent followed a disillusionment regard¬ 
ing British invincibility at arms. The surrender at Kut-el- 
Amara, the Irish rebellion, and even the long duel with the 
Germans in the Flemish trenches had not exactly served to 
exalt India’s sense of British might. All these facts have to 
be remembered if we are adequately to appreciate the poli¬ 
tical situation in India in 1919, the secession of the Liberals 
from the Congress which they had nursed for two generations 
with their life-blood, and the emergence of Mahatma Gandhi 
as the cliief architect of the national movement thcrealter. 
These same facts also conditioned the ])oliiical activity c>l 
the Liberals after 1920, specially as provincial ministers 
under Dyarchy. Keralputra has stated that even the left- 
wing nationalists had decided in May, 1919 under Tilak’s 
guidance that “every opportunity provideil by the new 
Reforms should be utilised to the fullest extent. Mr. 
Tilak himself agreed to stand for a constituency.The 
Rowlatt Acts, however, deeply affected the situation, and 
made the Liberal’s task to win the country over to a fair 
trial of the Reforms more than ever difficult. V. G. Patel 

' T he VVorkinuiof Dyarchy in India' hv Keral Putra (1928), pix 
28 29, 


F. 27 
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vainly argued that the times called for (he introduction of 
ameliorative measures by the Government instead of such 
repressive actsd Sinendmnath warned the Government of 
the serious step it (the Bill) was about to take and of the 
intense agitation which it was bound to provoker But all 
these protests were of no avail, and the Rondati Bills duly 
became law of the land. 

This monstrous affront to Indian public opinion and 
national aspirations brought Mahatma (jandhi into the poli¬ 
tical field and opened “a new chapter in India’s struggle for 
independence.”'* Gandhiji proposed that the country should 
offer ‘Satyagrah’ against the acts, organised a Satyagrah Sabha 
at Bombay for the purpose, and drafted a pledge affirming a 
refusal to obey these laws. Despite tlie warning of Dinshaw 
Wacha, Surendra Nath Banerjea and Srinivas Sastri that the 
Satyagrah movement was against the best interests of the 
country at that stage, Gandhiji issued a manifesto inaugu¬ 
rating the Civil Disobedience movement and fixing March 
30 for a hartal as a protest against the Rowlatt Bills. Later, 
the date was changed to April 6. riie subsequent events— 
the firing at Delhi, the Jallianwala Bagfi tragedy at Amritsar, 
etc.—are well-known, and need not be reiterated here. 

The Hunter Commiltee: Government set up the Hun¬ 
ter Committee in Oct. 1919 to enquire into the late distur¬ 
bances and suggest appropriate action. Two well-known 
Liberals (Jagat Narain and Setalwad) and Sultan Ahmad were 
the only Indians on that body. The European and Indian 
members of the Committee failed to agree and submitted 
separate reports. Government ultimately condemned the 
acts of O’Dyer ami cashiered him, but the accusation of 
partisanship levelled against the Indian members of the Com- 

1 ‘India in 1919’, p. 28-29. 

2 Surendra Nath: A Nation in Making p. 300. 

2 A History of Modern India by Ishwari Prasad & Subedar (1951), 
p. 398. 
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mittec in the House of Lords, and the general reaction of 
Anglo-1 ndia to these events widened the racial gulf between 
Indians and the Ciovernrnent still further, and events began 
to move more cjuickly. On Aug. 1, 1920, (iandhiji inform¬ 
ed the Viceroy of his intention to start a ‘non-cooperation^ 
movement’; the Special Congress held at Calcutta (Sept. 
4—9, 1920) under the presidency of L. Lajpat Rai adopted 
a programme of “progressive non-violent non-cooperation”- 
with the (iovernmeiit until the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs 
were redressed and Swaraj was w'on! 

Non-Cooperation and the Liberals: Meanwhile, elec¬ 
tions to the Reformed Councils were held in Nov. 1920. 
About 80% of the voters did not turn up to cast their votes. 
There w'as also a paucity of suitable candidates seeking elec¬ 
tion due to the activities of the non-co-operators. To ridi¬ 
cule the elections, the non-cooperators put up an illiterate 
barber as a candidate and got him elected, and set up at 
Delhi a sweetmeat-seller who stated in his manifesto that if 
he were elected he w'ould sell his sweets rolled up in Rowlatt 
Acts! Against such a mighty flood of opposition also, the 
Liberals remained steady in their decision to give the Re¬ 
forms a fair trial. 

It was not any lack of patriotism, or callousness totvards 
all that was happening in the country that prevented them 


1 The word ‘non-cooperation’ was first used by Gandhiji at the 
Khilafat Conference on Nov. 23, 1919, in English. 

2 The non-cooperation programme consisted of the following 

terms: (i) Surrender of titles, honorary office and the nominated 

seats in local bodies; (ii) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars 
and other official and semi-official functions, (iii) gradual withdrawal 
of children from schools and colleges owned or aided by Government 
and the establishment of national schools; (iv) gradual boycott of 
British courts by lawyers and litigants and the establishment of private 
arbitration courts; (v) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for services in Meso¬ 
potamia; (vi) withdrawal of candidates of their candidature from the 
reformed councils and the refusal on the part of the voters to vote 
for any candidate; and (vii) boycott of foreign goods. 
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from joining the non-co-opera tors. Setalvacl and Jagat 
Narayan in the minority report of the Hunter Coinniittee. 
?. S. Sivaswami Iyer as the President of the All India Mode¬ 
rate Conference in 1919, Chintaniani in the columns of tlie 
Leader' and Sii I'cj on the floor ol Imperial Legislative 
Assembly condemned the atrocities of General O’Dyer in 
the most scathing terms. Sir Tej said on a resolution regard¬ 
ing Martial Law in the Punjab in 1919, “If I may be per¬ 
mitted just a little bit of freedom to refer to my own senti¬ 
ments as a non-official, I am willing to confess that the iron 
had entered into my soul also.’’’ Was it the lust of office 
that attracted them? Instead of seeking office, office itself 
sought them? Office ^vas held purely as a trust, as a means 
that gave them opportunities of serving their country.- The 
Liberals looked upon the Punjab tragedy as the darkest spot 
in the British administration of India and deplored the 
grievous blunder of the British Cabinet in ignoring the 
strength of public opinion on the Khilafat question.'* 

Yet they were unable to bring themselves to believe 
that non-cooperation was the best means of expressing their 
indignation and of redrc.ssing (he wrongs that had been in¬ 
flicted.^ It was, in their opinion, defective not only in res¬ 
pect of the ideal which it sought to inculcate but in its modus 
operandi also. Its ideal was shifting and dubious. First of 
all non-cooperation was put fonv^ard as a protest against the 
Punjab tragedy and the Khilafat wrongs; it had since deve¬ 
loped into a political method to obtain Swaraj in 12 months! 
Sir N. B. Dadabhoy said that the word Swaraj admitted of 
a \'aric(y f)( interpretations. It became a mirror of many 


' Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, Vol. 1, 1921. 

- Pressideiitial Address by Sir 7'ej. Keport-N.L.F. of India, 192.'1, 
p. 91. 

•' Dewan Bahadur Govind Raghava Iyer: Rej)ort N.L.F. of 
India, 1920, p. 6. 

■* Ibid. p. 6. 
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facets. It varied from absolute independence to almost 
Dominion Self-Rule. The Swaraj which the bulk of non¬ 
cooperators sought was any thing but Parliamentary Swaraj, 
(iandhiji made that plain in his book on ‘Indian Home Rule’, 
published in 1908. C. R. Das said in the Dehradun Con¬ 
ference, “I want Swaraj for the masses, not for the classes, I 
don’t care for the bourgeoisie."^ 

As a method also non-cooperafion appeared to be fraught 
with dilficulties, disadvantages and dangers. In brief, it was 
thought to be impracticable, as it was to be practised by 
practically the whole of the Indian pf)pulation composed of 
all sorts and conditions of men. .4s such, it w'as bound to 
provoke and encourage violence. It was injudicious, 
because it enjoined upon people to boycott the Councils and 
thus deprive the people of all chances of influencing the 
deliberations of the councils for the good of the countr)^ It 
was dangerous because it asked the students to leave their 
.schools and colleges. Students of colleges being citizens of 
tomorrow would remain unlettered and uncultured without 
even the rudiments of knowledge for want of sufficient 
national institutions.' C. Y. Chintamani in his presidential 
address made out the following points against the non-co- 
operation movement. Non-cooperation liad a negative 
creed which was opposed to the nature of things and there¬ 
fore no amount of propaganda could bring it success. It 
inidcrmined respect for law' and authority among the masses 
who had not developed an intelligent understanding. Non¬ 
cooperation promised immediate Swaraj which was an euphe¬ 
mism for revolution and revolution could not be accom¬ 
plished by either constitutional methods or non-cooperation. 
The only path that was open was armed revolt. “If they 
think they can, if they feel, they must, let them go forward 

^ Sir N. B. Dadabhoy’s speech as Chairman of Reception Com¬ 
mittee, Report, N.L.F., Nagpur, 1922, pp. 5—6. 

2 Welcome Address by Dewan Bahadur Govind Raghava Iyer, 
Report, N.L.F. of India, at Madras, 1920, pp. 5—7. 
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and risk it. I will deplore their folly but will respect their 
courage and straight-forwardness.”^ 

Besides, the Liberals were desirous of working the re¬ 
forms to get all the good that could be got out of them.“ 
They believed that the working of the constitution was a 
jxnverful factoi' in strengthening the Indian case for the 
cjuicker realisation of full responsible government. More¬ 
over, the liberals thought that in these days of vast world 
states and national wars, waged with every kind of scientific 
machinery, it was better to be a part of a large organisation 
than to plough a lonely furrow. Finally, the Liberals re¬ 
fused to have part or lot with those who exhorted the mur¬ 
derer while abhorring the deed and paying lip homage to 
non-violence.^ 

Furthermore, to Liberals non-co-operation had some¬ 
thing mystical about it. It appeared to vSrinivas Sh'astri a 
mysterious proposition that non-co-operation was to be 
practised by co-operation and that “in order to practise evo¬ 
lution scientifically we must first effect revolution”. It 
appeared to him to be merely jugglery of w'ords.* The Libe¬ 
rals felt that it was hypocritical in that its workers had love 
on their lips but were preaching the gospel of hatred. At 
best, they took it to be a quixotic and visionary scheme and 
argued that towering personalities like Lala Lajpat Rai, 
C. R. Das, Vijaya Raghavachariar, who had long combated 
non-co-operation, had ultimately fallen into the current be¬ 
cause they thought that it was safer on the whole to stick 
to the higher ideal, although unattainable, in preference to 
having a lower aim, even if it was attainable. The Liberals 

1 Presidential Address by C. Y. Chintamani, Report, N.L.F. of 
India, Madras, 1920, pp. 22—24. 

2 Presidential Address by Moropant Joshi, Report, N.L.F. of 
India, Calcutta, 1925, p. 46. 

3 Presidential Address by Dr. Paranipye, N.L.F. of India, Luck¬ 
now, 1924, p. 13. 

* Presidential Address by Srinivas Sastri, N.L.F. of India, Nagpur, 
1922, p. 75. 
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claimed to be practical politicians and not merely dreamers 
of ideal constitution.^ 

Non-Co-operator’s Rebuttal: The non-co-operators 
naturally argued differently. Their view was that since the 
Reforms of 1919 did not even confer responsible self-govern¬ 
ment upon India to provide any real basis for fruitful co¬ 
operation with the British, and since an armed rebellion 
against BritisFi authority was not ‘practical politics’, non-co- 
operation with the Government was the only weapon left 
with the people to work for national progress. Fhey stated 
that it did not mean any hatred of the English people or even 
Western civilisation as such, though it did mean rejection 
of all that had been imposed by force upon India, a rejection 
of all injustice and wrong. Apparently, a negative urge, its 
positive side lay in the aflinnation and active pursuance of 
all that might contribute to the moral and material progress 
of the people. 

The Liberal critics of the non-co-operation movement 
made much of its subversive character but the Congress 
leaders justified their actions by the traditional British 
methods of political protest, such as refusal of supplies to the 
Stuart Kings, and refusal on many other occasions of un¬ 
fair laws. C. R. Dass even described the Stuart Rebellion 
as one glorious talc of non-co-operation.“ A recent tmter, 
Sri V. N. Naik, has criticised non-co-operation and its author 
more trenchantly than the Liberals who had to bear its brunt. 
He deplores Tilak’s death on August 1, 1920, after which 
‘no powerful opposition was left in the Qongress to stay 
Gandhiji’s hand and to stave off non-co-operationBut 

1 Concluding remarks of the President, Srinivas Sastri, N.L.F. at 
Nagpur, 1922, pp. 79—80. 

2 Presidential Address, I.N.C.. Gaya, 1922; Presidential Addresses, 
Vol. II, pp. 550-551. 

^V. N. Naik: ‘Indian Liberalism’ (Padma Publishers Ltd., 
Bombay, 1945) p. 65. Naik says, “Under Mr. Gandhi the Amritsar, 
Calcutta and Nagpur Sessions of the Congress were characterised by 
a decreasing sense of sanity and moderation and an increasing power 
of what Burke has called ‘dissidence of dissent.’’ 
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Tilak was closer to Gandhiji tlian to the Liberals in respect 
of his political views. In fact, he had anticipated Gandhiji 
and his non-co-operation thirteen years before in one of his 
speeches at Calcutta on jan. 2, 1907.’ He exhorted people 
to liave the power of self-denial and self abstinence in such 
a way as not to assist the foreign government. He asked 
people not to give assistance to the Government to collect 
revenue and keep peace, not assist them in fighting beyond 
the frontiers and in can-ying on the administration of justice, 
etc. As Prof. D. S. Sharma aptly remarks that power passed 
from Tilak to Gandhiji as it once did from Parasurama to 
Rama." 

(iandhiji in his speech at Ratna Giri in his tour in 1927 
said, “I do not think there has been any follower of Lok- 
manya, wlio has tried to carry out his Mantra more than 

I”.‘I am but the heir of Lokmanya and if I do not 

add to the patrimony he has left me, 1 would not be a worthy 
son of a worthy father.” When Shaukat Ali approached 
him with regard to the Khilafat question, I,.okmanya said 
to him, ”1 shall put my signature to whatever Gandhi signs, 
for I trust to his better knowledge in tliis matter. 

It is thus obvious that the ncin-co-operation movement 
was not a wayward move on the part of Gandhiji alone, but 
a sort of inevitable response to new conditions in the country 
by a section of the people to whom liis ideas and political me¬ 
thods made a special appeal. None the less, the wide diver¬ 
gence of aims and methods between the Liberal and the Ex¬ 
tremist wings of nationalists created a dualism in the country 
that seemed at least immediately to threaten the popular 
cause which both parties had at heart. The Congress outcry 
of unpatriotic opportunism against the Liberals was to 
weaken the position of Liberal ministers and legislators, and 


’ Tilnk’s Writings and Speeches, p. 6.5. 

^ D. S. Sharma: ‘The Renaissance of Hinduism’, p. 1'14. 
Tendulkar: ‘Mahatma’, pp. 346—48. 
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the Liberal Co-operation in running the Reforms was to drive 
the CongT’ess into the political wilderness. 

The Liberal Ministries-. It is perhaps a misnomer to 
give the name ol ‘ministries’ to the number of individuals 
working under the Provincial Governors to assist them in 
the administration of transferred subjects under the new 
regime. They were generally chosen by the Governors on 
personal grounds and not on grounds of party. None of 
them had sought election as a party candidate.’ In no pro- 
vir.ee did all the ministers belong to the Liberal Party and 
there was no obligation on them to work on the basis of the 
principle of joint responsibility. Some of the most 
prominent members of the Liberal Party were, how¬ 
ever, returned to the reformed legislatures and some 
of these were picked up by the Government to manage 
the transferred departments. In the U. P. prominent 
Liberals like Hirdayanath Kunzru, Gokaran Nath Misra, 
Anand Swamp, Jagat Narayan and C. Y. Chintamani 
were elected to the Legislative Council and of them the last 
two were called to become ministers. In the same way, pro¬ 
minent Liberals were invited to take up portfolios of the 
transferred departments in other provinces, such as. 
Surendranath Banerjea and P. C. Mitter in Bengal, R. P. 
Paranjpye and C. V. Mehta in Bombay, Venkata Reddi in 
Madras, S. M. Chitnavis and N. K. Kelkar in the C. P. 
Setalvad and Cowasji -Jehangir were appointed as executive 
councillors in Bombay. Some of these who accepted office 
might not have been Liberals by label, yet “acceptance of 
office postulates acceptance of dyarchywhich was the main 
item of the programme of the Liberal Party and their progres¬ 
sive schemes may also be taken as a Liberal achievement. 


1 Report on the working of the Reformed Cionstitution ('192.3), 
p. H.3. 

2 Report on the working of the Reformed Constitution (1920), 
p. 87. 
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Despite all the subsequent handicaps of popular dis¬ 
approval, bureaucratic suspicion, administrative inexperi¬ 
ence and financial stringency, the new ministers worked hard 
and devotedly to promote the various nation-building acti¬ 
vities entrusted to their charge. The work of some minis¬ 
tries was of outstanding merit, and almost everywhere they 
functioned by private understanding and so far as the 'trans¬ 
ferred’ wing of the provincial Governments was concerned 
on the basis of joint responsibility. We shall briefly review 
this work in the subsequent pages of this chapter. 

Education: Education was the subject which the Libe¬ 
rals held next to their hearts. Naturally when they stepped 
into office, they set themselves to translate their ideals into 
practice with due regard to the existing conditions. Paranj- 
pye, education minister in Bombay, took up the task of pro¬ 
viding universal compulsory primary education and in¬ 
creased facilities for secondary, higher, technical and pro¬ 
fessional education. Special facilities for the depressed class 
figured prominently in his programme. He introduced in 
the Bombay Legislative Council a Bill to provide for com- 
jjulsory elementary education and to make better provision 
for the management and control of primary education.^ 
This Bill left no option to the municipalities in the matter. 
Government could call upon any local body to frame a scheme 
of compulsory education for children between 6 and 11 years 
of age, failing which Government could make the scheme 
and ask the local body to carry it out. T he penalty for non- 
attendance was Rs. 2/-. He devised a machinery to see that 
children actually attended the schools. 

With regard to finances, the Bill provided that in larger 
municipalities the scale of grant from Government would be 
one-half of the expenditure and the grant to rural boards 
would be two-third. At the time, the Government contri- 

^ Bombay Debates, 1922, Vol. VIJ, September, October and 
December, pp. 389—391. 
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bution to municipalties was one-half and in case of the local 
boards all expenses were met by Government, but for a 
small contribution. But the Minister pointed out that this 
additional burden would be borne for the expansion of 
education.* 

With regard to management the bill provided a wider 
educational autonomy to local bodies, subject to certain 
powers of supervision and control. It was a case of devo¬ 
lution of power from the Education Department to local 
bodies. To provide for efficiency, educational administra¬ 
tive areas were laid down. As small municipalities might 
not be able to pay for their new educational schemes, the 
Bill provided that the city municipalities would manage 
their education and district local boards were to be respon¬ 
sible for the smaller municipalities.^ The scheme was to 
cost Rs. crores annually in addition to what Avas being 
spent then on education. 

As a measure of economy, same buildings and appliances 
were to be used for two sets of pupils in one day, with the 
same teachers for both the shifts working on a small extra 
allowance for the extra work. After the scheme started the 
number of pupils increased by nearly 100 p.c. in municipal 
areas at an increased cost of something like 25 per cent. In 
rural areas he made use of the Panchayats which had come 
into existence as a result of recent legislation. The com¬ 
pulsion was to be exercised through Panchayats. 

Special provision was made for the education of the 
depressed classes, but social difficulties and abject poverty 
still kept these classes out of the schools so that even the 
middle school scholarships of four or five rupees a month 
which Government provided for depressed class students 
were unavailed of by them. Government also made pro¬ 
vision to open a hostel for fifty boys to provide free lodging 

1 Bombay Debates, 1922, Vol. VII, Sep., Oct. and Dec., p. 395. 

2 Ibid., p. 397. 
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and boarding to them. Thiis his Compulsory Primary 
Education Act can be hailed as a landmark in the history of 
primary education in India, following as it did in broad out¬ 
line Gokhale’s famous Education Bill of 1911. 

In the U.P., Pandit Jagat Narayan was inchargc of 
primary education as Minister for Local Self-Government 
and he tried to put the existing primary schools on a sound 
basis and to expand and to keep on expanding primary edu¬ 
cation subsequently. Before he took charge, the district 
board teachers were getting a salai^ of Rs. 10/- to 15/- per 
month. They had been agitating for an increase in their 
salaries. Pandit Jagat Narayan, therefore, drew up a revised 
scale of pay and issued a communique suggesting a further in¬ 
crease of pay to all teachers. In regard to expansion of 
education, he adopted three lines of advance:— 

(i) to carry out, as funds permitted, the scheme of 
general expansion laid down by Government 
some years before. 

(ii) to persuade municipal boards to avail themselves 
of the provisions of the Act, promising Liberal 
financial help to enable them to introduce com¬ 
pulsion; 

(iii) to expand education amongst the depressed 
classes, lor which he made a provision of 
Rs. 86,000/-. 

He repudiated the charge that the Government did not 
feel its responsibility towards primary education by pointing 
out that in 1919—20 the total expenditure by district boards 
on education was about 52 lakhs of rupees of which Govern¬ 
ment contributed 35 lakhs. In the years’ budget (1920—21) 
the Government contribution was raised to 56 lakhs.* 

* The following statement of Chintamani will show what was 
done under Liberal Ministry of Education in the U.P. 

Aggregate Expenditure 
on Education 

1920—21 Old Government 1,09,93,000 

1923—2-f Liberal Government .. 1,64,23,000 
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The example of these two provinces shows that the 
Liberal ministers endeavoured to tackle the problem of iIJi- 
teracy actively and made concrete provisions to realise the 
dream of universal compulsory primary education. They 
embarked upon plans not only for expanding education, but 
also foi making it more useful by providing better arrange¬ 
ment for the training of teachers, increasing their emolu¬ 
ments, revising curricula, and dcAUsing courses of study 
involving a suitable combination of general training and 
some form of vocational instruction. 

The success of these Liberal ministers should not be 
measured in this field only by what they were actually able 
to achieve, for the problem of compulsory elementary edu¬ 
cation was a stupendous one and required greater financial 
resources, than they were able to secure for the purpose. 
Their .success is to be judged by their intentions and the 
amount of enthusiasm that they put into their work. 

In the domain of sccondai 7 education also, the work of 
the Liberal ministers was by no means negligible. An illus¬ 
tration from the U.P. will be enough to testify to the fact. 

C. Y. Chintamani was incharge of the Education portfolio 
in the U.P. In his manifesto to the electors of Jhansi, his 
constituency, he said that, 

“Secondary education (is) the pivot of the whole 
system and no well considered expenditure to provide 
extended facilities and to raise its standard will fail to 
react upon the condition and progress of the people. 

Increase in 4 years Rs. 54,30,000, i.e., an annual increase of 
Rs. 13,57,500. 

/firrease of Expenditure on 
Uriiversity : Secondary 
Education : Education 

1921-24 .. .. .. 11,24,000 12,59,000 

Thus an annual average increase .. 2,81,000 3,14,750 

i,e., the percentage of increase .. 16-7% 26-27% 

Chintamani’s statement on the Budget on March 14, 1923, Coun¬ 

cil Proceedings, U,P., Vol. VIII, 1923, p. 505, 
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The extensive reforms recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission have to be carefully examined 
in their application to these provinces and they should 
be introduced without delay....it would be equally 
unwise to ignore the opinions of so competent a body 
of educationists presided over by Sir Michael Sadler and 
to rush the reforms without taking count of the cost and 
enlisting public opinion in support of them.”^ 
Secondary education and its organisation both were 
full of serious defects.^ It failed to inculcate in the edu- 
cands the ideals and aspirations for the higher life. It did 
not train students for citizenship. Cheap institutions were 
springing up. No regard was sliown to efficiency. No 
attention was paid to the development of a sound social life. 
Secondary education did not offer a student a definite stage 
at which he could stop to turn to a suitable calling. Per¬ 
force he had to take up University courses for which he had 
often no aptitude and lesser resources. The report of the 
Calcutta University Commission noted these defects and 
proposed that secondary education should be separated from 
University education and made a self-contained unit. Fully 
alive to these defects, Chintamani moved the Bill for the 
establishment of a Separate Board of High School and Inter¬ 
mediate Education in the U.P. The aim of the proposed 
educational reform, according to Chintamani, was to increase 
and improve the facilities for education, to bring it within 
the reach of the people and to provide for training for pro¬ 
fessional and vocational careers. 

While moving reference of the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee,“ C. Y. Chintamani said in the Council: 

1 Chtntavnani’s Manifesto; ‘The Leader’, Dec. 31, 1920. 

2 For details of the defects of secondary education, see chapter 
VIII. Vol. ], chapter IX, paras 37-43, and also chapter XXXI, Vol. 
IV of the University Commission 1917—1919. 

»Report of the Proceedings of the U.P. Legislative Council, 
April!, 1921. 
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(i) the proposed board would not be an officialised 

body but will include representatives of Govern¬ 
ment as well as ol educational institutions. 

(ii) The board would not be merely an advisory body 
but would enjoy full powers in relation to Inter¬ 
mediate and High School education. The board 
would be an autonomous body, 

(iii) The Board would come into existence by an act 
of legislature and not an executive decree. 

Such a board he hoped would create conditions under 
which students would be better fitted to receive University 
education as well as to embrace various vocations and to 
pursue them seccessfully. 

Gokaran Nath Misra, another great Liberal of the U. P., 
pointed out during the debate on this motion that there was 
a feeling among the people that the Board consisted of only 
the nominees of the Minister for Education and he hoped 
that some way would be found out to remedy that defect. 
He also recommended the inclusion of those interested in 
girls’ education in the Board. 

Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, one of the foremost 
Liberal leaders, suggested that all governmental institutions 
whether High School or Intermediate Colleges should be 
controlled by the Board, that it should have power to fix 
salaries of the teachers and of allocating grants to all recog¬ 
nised institutions and should have the control of the inspec¬ 
torial staff. Regarding its personnel, he said that it should 
be such as enjoyed the confidence of all. He suggested that 
men should be sent to foreign countries to study the system 
of education there and to infuse that spirit into the Indian 
schools and emphasised that secondaiy education should be 
brought within the reach of everybody. 

On July 26, 1921 Chintamani moved the bill to estab¬ 
lish a Board of High School and Intermediate Education, as 
amended by the Select Committee and declared that he 
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would not accept any amendments touching upon funda¬ 
mental matters. He said that the Government would leave 
to the Board perfect freedom of action with regard to matters 
of purely educational character, as distinguished from matters 
of an administrative and financial character. He expressed 
his disapproval of interference by the Government and 
Legislative Council in educational affairs. He was prepared 
to have elected representatives of the head-masters and prin¬ 
cipals of private institutions if the Council could find a way 
to achieve this purpose. In respect of the principals and 
lieadmastcrs of Government institutions he preferred their 
representation by nomination. 

Eventually, Chintamani was able to incoiporatc most 
of the suggestions made in the Council in (he constitution of 
the proposed Board. He made it a purely non-official body 
and granted it full autonomy. He laid down the principle 
that in purely educational matters neither the council nor the 
Government should interfere. Thus he entrusted the con¬ 
troversial issue as to whether the intermediate course should 
be reduced by one year au<l the formation of a revised edu¬ 
cation code to this Board. He accepted only one amend¬ 
ment, that of Rai Sita Ram Sahib supported by Pt. Gokaran 
Nath Misra and Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru; namely, that 
the Board should have the power of prescribing courses, not 
only for the High School and Intermediate but also for 
middle schools. 

Thus a great experiment was launched for the improve¬ 
ment of Secondary education in the U.P. after a good deal 
of discussion. Many educationists apprehended that these 
innovations might lead to a deterioration of educational 
standards. But the sequel showed that the measure was not 
only bold but proved fairly successful and has endured up 
to the present times. 

In this sphere (lie U.P. took the lead. In some other 
provinces also Intermediate education was organised as a 
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separate unit. Fhe pay and status of teachers were improved 
and Liberal grants-in-aid were given to private institu¬ 
tions. 

In Ihiivcrsity education al.so the lead was taken by the 
U.P. C. Y. Chintamani tried to reconstitute the University 
of Allahabad on the basis of the recommendation of the 
Calcutta University Commission and his own experience. 
On July 28, 1921, he moved that the Allahabad University 
Bill be releri'ed to a Select Committee, and made a speech 
which embodied liis ideas about University reform. He 
proposed to make the following changes in the Allahabad 
University which marked a dclinite advance on the provi¬ 
sions of the Lucknow University Act passed under the pre¬ 
vious regime: 

(1) d’he Allahabad University was to have lull power 
to recognise the degrees of other Universities on 
their merits without the assent of the Governor- 
Cieneral. 

(2) The Allahabad University w^as to be gi\en full 
powder to make its own selection of professors 
without the intervention of any political autho¬ 
rity. 

(3) In the Lucknow University Act there was a pro¬ 
vision that no less than one-fourth of the profes¬ 
sors should be appointed in England. In the 
present Bill the word ‘Ordinarily’ w’as substi¬ 
tuted for the phrase no less than’, for he did not 
agree that it should be binding upon the Uni¬ 
versity to appoint a minimum number of profes¬ 
sors of a particular nationality. 

Certain other changes w^cre made by the Select Com¬ 
mittee’ which included three prominent Liberal leaders, viz.. 


‘ J'he Leader, Oct. 24, 1921. 
F. 29 
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Hirdax’anath Kunzru. Anand Swamp and Gokaran Nath 
Misra: 

(1) d'hc Lhiitersily Conn was tcsfctf with wider 
powers and the ofliccs of ilic \'^ice-ChanceIIor and 
the I'reasuier were matie eJective. 

(2) luiportani changes were vcconiincnded regarding 
the constitution of the University Court as the 
supreme governing body of tlic University. 

(3) The Court could remove any body from member¬ 
ship under certain conditions. In the original 
bill this power was vested in the Chancellor. 

In this way tlic University, which was under the influence 
of oflicial and non-official Europeans, was freed from alien 
influences. As a consecpience it could be made a better nur¬ 
sery for patriotic citizens. The new educational policy 
represented a closer approach to a national system of educa¬ 
tion which could be made instrutuental in realising Bryce’s 
three aims of education, as quoted by Chintamani himself: 

“One aim is to fit men to be at least explorers in the 
field of science and learning. A second is to fit them 
to be leaders in the field of action, leaders not only by 
their initiative and diligence but also by their power 
and the habit of turning a full stream of thought and 
knowledge upon whatever work they have to do. A 
third is to give the taste for and the habit of enjoying 
intellectual pleasures.’’^ 

Chintamani was very keen about technological educa¬ 
tion and in his budget speech said, “We are anxious that 
there should be a technological University at Kanpur made 
up of the Technological Institute, the College of Agri¬ 
culture, the College of Commerce and also the Arts and 
Science College that exist there.At his initiative, a large 

1 Chintamani’s Speech on Nov. 9, 1921; U. P. Council, Vol. IV 
(2‘llh Oct. to 17th Nov. 1921). 

2U. P. Council, Vol. Xlll, 14 March, 1923, p. 512. 
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number of technical and vocational schools were also set up 
in the U.P. 

Similarly the University of Bombay made rapid strides 
during the Vice-Chancellorship of Chiman Lai Setalvad bet¬ 
ween 1917—1929. New departments were added and new 
]>rofcssors appointed to the Univ'crsity. On March 26, 1924 
a Committee was appointed to examine the Avhole position 
of tlie University of Bombay and determine a definite course 
of policy. The Comniitlee had about lialf a dozen Liberals 
on its personnel excluding Chiman Lai Setalvad wlio was its 
president. Several recommendations were made to reconsti¬ 
tute the University and tlie Bombay Government introduced 
the University Bill in the Legislature without referring it to 
the Senate for its opinion. A clause (.^)th) of the Bill in¬ 
vested the Governor-Cieneral with visitorial powers whereby 
he could interfere with the internal management of the 
University. It raised a storm of protests, but the clause was 
letained. 

A Bill to provide for the reorganisation of the Madras 
University (Bill No. 10 of 1922) was passed to bring the 
University into closer contact with the affiliated Colleges and 
to enable it to take a greater and more active part in reorga¬ 
nising their teaching. 

Under the .same ministry the Andhra University Bill 
was introduced on August 21, 1925 to constitute a University 
for the Telugu speaking districts of the Presidency. The 
chief features of the Bill were—the concerntration of higher 
education in first grade and honour’s colleges, the provision 
of courses of instruction in scientific, technical and techno¬ 
logical subjects, the permissive use of vernacular languages 
as medium of instruction, and the introduction of a ‘Cons¬ 
cience’ clause. 

Other Provincial Governments also tried to reform their 
Universities on the lines suggested by the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Commission, as modified by local conditions. The 
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Universities of the Punjab and Dacca underwent extensive 
modifications. A few new Universities—Delhi (1922) and 
Nagpur (1928)—were also established. 

In this way all aspects and stages ol education received 
due consideration under the Liberal ministries or individual 
Liberal leaders in the capacity of Vice-Chancellors or Sena¬ 
tors. 

Local Sclf-Governmejit: Another sphere in which the 
Liberal Ministers rendered outstanding service to the coun¬ 
try was l.ocal Self-Ciovernmcnt. Surendranath Banerjea had 
been put in charge of Local Self-Government in Bengal. 
It had ever been a favourite subject of Banerjea and through¬ 
out his public career, in the press and on the platform, he 
Iiad urged for investing the local bodies with greater powers 
and greater responsibilities. When in power now, he took 
the first opportunity to pass two mcastiers—the Calcutta 
Municipal Act and the Bengal Municipal Act. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act (1928) marks a notable 
advance in Local Self-Government.’ It invested the Calcutta 
Corporation with fuller power within its jurisdiction. 
Four-fifth of its members were to be elected. The Mayor’s 
office tvas also made elective, franchise was extended, plural 
voting was abolished and women were admitted to the elec¬ 
torate. The Act expanded the jurisdiction of the Corpora¬ 
tion by the inclusion of the suburban areas. The Act w'as 
a great achievement. Fhe revenues of the Corporation 
amounted to about one filth of those of Bengal as a whole. 
They were put under the control of the representatives of 
the people. All these changes fully democrati,sed the Cor¬ 
poration. . 

In one respect the success of the Act w-as marred as 
it admitted the communal principle in the making of ap¬ 
pointments. Surendranath Banerjea laid the blame for this 

> Report on the working of the Reform Constitution, 192.S. Vol. 
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retrograde measure on the Swarajist Party which had agreed 
to this principle in the Hindu-Muslim Pact, and proposed 
to extend it to all municipalities of Bengal. 

The Bengal Municipal Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council on August 16, 192^. It had certain 
excellent fealurcs. Its administrative provisions granted 
extensive powers to the Municipalities, subject to the control 
of the local government. Three-fourths and in some ca.ses 
four-lifth.s of the nembers of the boards now wete to be 
elected in place of two-thirds under the existing law. The 
ollicc ol chairman also was made elective and the system of 
nomination was aboli.shed with some exceptions. In short, 
the Bill invested the miitiicipaliries with genuine authority 
and responsibility, and external control in their internal 
matters was relaxed to a very considerable extent. The prin¬ 
ciple of communal representation was not included in this 
bill. 

In the l).P. also laudable work was done in this depart- 
tnent. Jagat Narain introduced on Dec. 3, 1921, the Di.s- 
trict Boards Bill which was passed by the Council in Novem¬ 
ber 1922 and came into force on the 1st February, 1923. ft 
l:ad several special features.’ It made the Boards entirely 
eltctit'e save for the reservation of two scats to be filled by 
nomination by the local government, but even these nomi¬ 
nated members were to be non-officials. Thus under this 
measure district boards became purely non-ollicial bodies. 
Sex disqualification was removed and the depressed classes 
were given representation for the first time. Out of the 
two members to be nominated by the (iovernment at least 
one was to belong to the depressed classes. Generous re¬ 
presentation was given to Muslims. They constituted only 
12% of the population but the proportion of representation 
granted to them on the Boards was 25%. It is also remark- 


’ Proceedings of tlic legislative Council, U.P., Vol. V—Dec., 1921. 
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a))le that women were also gianted the vote at local elections 
and this problem Avhich raised bitter controversies and vio¬ 
lent demonstrations in England itself was peacefully solved 
by the Liberal ministers in India. 

further, constituencies were made smaller in order to 
secure adequate representation of every locality. As regards 
candidates it was laid down that they must be enrolled as 
electors in the constituency. This condition ensured that 
members were personally ac(]uainted with local conditions. 
It was further laid down that no government servant would 
be elected as chairman of the District Boards and the Board 
was gi\en a free hand in the appointment and dismissal of 
officers and .servants of the boards. Boards were also given 
larger powers of taxation. On the taxation clause there W'as 
much difference of opinion in the legislature but with a 
slight modification it was adopted, and this provision con¬ 
ferred a larger measure of financial independence on the 
local Boards. 

Further, two bills were introduced in the U.P. Legis¬ 
lature to amend the existing Municipalities Act—one of 
which regularised the fixing of joint loll limits for Canton¬ 
ment Boards and Municipalities and the other which was 
a non-official bill brought down the municipal electoral 
qualifications to the level of those of the Legislative Council. 

In Bihar and Orissa also, two important acts regarding 
local bodies were passed. One of them was the Village 
Administration Act which created Unions of several villages, 
constituted on an elective basis, and performing certain im¬ 
portant duties including the control of village police. The 
Municipal Act was amended more or less on the same lines 
as elsewhere. 

In Bombay, Act VI of 1923, consolidated and amended 
the law relating to local Boards, widened their franchise and 
increased their powers of administration and taxation. 

In Madras, much useful work was done by Subbarayulu 
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Reddiai* (17-12-1920 to 10-7-1921) and A. P. Patro* 
(1921 to 1926) in the spheres of Education and Public works, 
by the Raja of Panagal* in Local Self-Government and by 
Venkatareddi Nayudu (17—12—1920 to 18—11 — 1923) in the 
Development department. The Madras City Protection 
Bill was passed in 1921, but came into force in 1922. The 
Bill provided for the payment of compensation to the tenant 
ill case of ejectment and for the settlement of fair rent at 
the instance of tin l.andlord. A bill was passed to amend 
the Madras Port ; rust Act which provided for better admi¬ 
nistration of the Fort and included regulation for the benefit 
of the staff. The Madras Village Panchayat Act was pas.sed 
to enable a I’anchayat to exercise the function of a Pancha¬ 
yat Court and credit to its funds all penalities, lines, fees 
or cess levied by it. The Madras Irrigation Bill meant to en¬ 
able the State to regulate irrigation in the interests of general 
community (Jan. 1923) had to be dropped on account of 
difference between the Governor and the Council. 

In the C.P., the most important measure in the Depart¬ 
ment of Local Self-Government was the Cential Provinces 
Municipalities Act of 1922 which extended the franchise, 
reduced ollicial control, gave powers of taxation and increased 
the initiative and so sense of responsibility of the members 
ol these local bodies. 

in short, in the sphere ol local Sell-C.overnment tangi¬ 
ble resutls were visible in almost all the provinces under 
the Liberal ministries in the newdy created legislatures. In 
connection wdth all such Bills the Liberal effort showed a 
tendency towards decentralization, granting powers to local 
authorities, to increase the potvers of the latter in taxation, 
to bind Government to make larger contributions from 

* Names marked with (*) were not Liberals by label, yet their 
work was liberal in nature. A. P. Patro belonged to the Ju-stice 
Party. “The Organisation of the Non-Brahman (justice) Party was 
the South Indian Liberal Federation.” Report oii the Working of 
the Reformed Constitution. Vol. 11, (192(>), p. %. 
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general revenues to them and to free the local authority from 
government control in their normal work. 

Indranhation oj Semices: As a favourite plank of the 
I.iberal programme, Indianisalion ol the scnices claimed 
the full attention of the Libetal ministers. Surendranath 
tried to Indianize the Department under his control. He 
was able to apply the principle to the Calcutta Corporation 
ami to the Medical department with considerable difficulty. 
Asked by the Secietary ol State Ibr his views on the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the Cadre of the Indian Medical Sendee in 
Bengal, he replied by wire that the number ol reserved posts 
should not be increased and later on recommended that the 
appointments reserved for the Indian Medical Service Cadre 
in Bengal should be reduced Irom forty to twenty-four. He 
threw open the professoriate of the Calcutta Medic~al College 
to the independent medical profession and appointed several 
local doctors as honorary physicians ol the hospital. He also 
gave impetus to the establishment of other medical schools 
in Bengal. 

Prohibition: C. Y. Chintaniani introduced in the U.P. 
excise reforms which reduced the consumption of alcohol 
and other intoxicants. His policy in regartl to drink' and 
drugs' was to derive the maximum revenue from consump¬ 
tion". No effort was spared to minimise all temptation to 
drunkards and regulate both the quality and quantity of the 
liquor to be consumed. So, high duties were placed upon 
the consumption of licit spirits in such a w^ay that its retail 
prices became prohibitive. C. V. Mehta in Bombay also took 
drastic steps to control the drink evil. He initiated a new 
policy whereby he imposed indirect checks on the consump¬ 
tion of liquor. During 1922, the quantity of spirits supplied 
was considerably reduced. A system of rationing was intro¬ 
duced according to which the liquor shops in Bombay were 

supplied with lesser quantity than consumed in previous 
years. In Bengal ‘1 he Excise Amendment Act’, 1922 was 
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passed which raised the age-limit of persons to whom intoxi¬ 
cating liquors and drugs might be sold. In several provinces 
Licensing Boards were set up and they controlled the liquor 
traffic, licensed li(|Uor shops and shortened the hours of sale. 
Excellent work was done by the Annual Social Conferences 
of the Liberals in the reduction of the drink evil. 

Industries: Industrialisation was another important 
pursuit of the Liberals. India had cried for half a century 
for tlic revision o' the Tariff policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment and tliis cry became louder in the Post-War period. 
The M.C. Report supported India’s claim to Fiscal auto¬ 
nomy. A resolution was moved in the Council of State to 
that effect and the Secretary of State accepted India’s claim 
in principle. Accordingly, a Fiscal Commission was ap¬ 
pointed the same year to examine the Tariff policy of India. 
The Report recommended the policy of discriminating pro¬ 
tection to certain industries and also the creation of a per¬ 
manent 7'ariff Board to determine the claims of various 
industries, such as, iron and steel, cotton, paper, sugar, etc. 
In 1921 a Department of Industries and Labour was created 
in the Central Government, and under the Government of 
India Act 1919, the development of industries became a pro¬ 
vincial subject. 

'I’he popular ministers in the provinces seized the op¬ 
portunity and tried to develop many local industries. In 
this respect the Madras Minister of Industries. K. Venkata- 
reddi Nayudu took the lead. At the end of 1920 an 
Advisory Board was appointed there and under its auspices 
the question of State aid to industries was discussed. As a 
result of their discussion, a Bill to regulate State Aid to 
Industries (Bill No. 8 of 1922) was passed. This measure 
was designed to encourage new and nascent industries and 
to assist cottage and other small industries to build up their 
business and to this end to afford State assistance to indus¬ 
trial enterprize in this Presidency, partly by direct financial 
F. 30 
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aid and partly by providing them raw materials, such as, 
firewood, water, etc. on favourable terms.^ Elsewhere too 
Industrial enterprizc gained in popularity. “As evidence of 
the manner in which industrial enterprizes are gaining in 
popularity, it may be mentioned that there was an increas¬ 
ing demand for the assistance of the Commercial Intelligence 
Bureau, which aims at aiding new industries and expanding 
existing enterprizes by supplying private persons with expert 
advice and suitable markets, on sources of raw material and 
similar questions.’’" Soap and jam making, ink and glue 
manufactures got an impetus. A 'Textile Institute was 
opened and experts introduced some titne-saving devices for 
the use of the weavers. Dcmonstnilion work was carried 
on by touring weaving parties. For the first time sericul- 
tural work was undertaken by the Madras Iiulustries Depart¬ 
ment and mulbeny farm was opened. The Madras Trades 
School and Leather Trades Institute did pretty good work. 

'Fhe work of industrialisation under the Liberal minis¬ 
ters was well on the way, but it emphasized rather the spec¬ 
tacular aspect and, the investor seemed to have faith in 
“penny-in-the-slot’’ industry. He chose to invest his money 
into a business which promised quick returns and “boggled 
at an enterprizc which embolied the long term view”.® 

Miscellaneous Measures: Mention might be made 
here of Chimanlal Setalvad’s work as an executive councillor 
in Bombay. In the executive council of Bombay Governor 
there were two Liberals—Cowasji Jehangir in charge of the 
Revenue Department and Setalvad in charge of the Legal 
Department. I’he first thing that Setalvad did was to make 
an innovation in the process of disposal of appeals. It was 
one of the duties of the member in-charge of Law to hear 

1 Report on the working of the Reformed Constitution, 1923, 
Vol. I, pp. 27-28. 

J* Official Report-India in 1922-23, pp. 143-144. 

8 Stanley: The India I Knew, p. 124. 
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appeals from the decisions of the Agency Court in Kathiawar. 
The practice was that both the appellant and respondent 
submitted their arguments and rejoinders respectively to the 
Legal Member who gave his decision without hearing the 
parties. Sctalvad’s judicial mind could not put up with 
such an unjudicial process and he introduced the system of 
hearing both the parties despite the strong opposition of the 
secretariat ofliciah' The change proved to be satisfactory. 
It was a bold and is-;ful judicial reform. 

Setalvatl also held charge of the development depart¬ 
ment. d’his department dealt with the Back Bay Reclama¬ 
tion Scheme, Suburban Development and Industrial Hous¬ 
ing. The reclamation of the Back Bay was not a new 
scheim*, but it grew imperative in Setalvad’s regime owing 
to a very serious shortage of accommodation. Despite all care, 
the scheme, however, proved a costly failure. But Setalvad 
had a large hand in promoting the Sukkur BaiTage Project,^ 
and the skill with which he piloted the scheme through the 
Council brought coTigratulation even from the Governor. 

The Liberals’ Work at the Centre: No account of the 
work of the liberals during this period can be complete 
without inchtding a short account of the work of Liberal 
I.egislators at the Centre. Tej Bahadur Sapru, as Law Mem¬ 
ber (1920--22), played a great part in the relaxatin of the 
policy of repression. At the motion of V. S. Sastri for the 
repeal of repressive laws in the Council of State on Feb. 14, 
1921 and Munshi Iswar Saran’s resolution regarding the 
abandonment of the policy of repression in the Central 
Assembly on Jan. 18, 1922, Dr. Sapru through his good offices 
secured the passage f)f the two most important bills: (i) 
Repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 and 
(ii) Repeal of the Indian Press Act of 1910. Thus through 
Liberal efforts, assisted by other non-official members were 


^ Bombay Debates, 1923, Vol. IX., pp. 53—61. 
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remo\'ed from the Statute book two enactments which had 
been the subject of the severest criticism for over a decade. 

Further, no one can ignore tlie work of P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiycr in regard to the miJitar)’ policy of the Government, 
while studying the proceedings of central legislature. He 
moved twenty re.solutions on the subject out of which 17 
were adopted and three negatived. At his motion, the 
Secretary of State sanctioned the establishment of a Military 
College at Dehradun, a Territorial Force was started for 
different parts of India and Burma and the administrative 
staff at Army Head-quarters was reduced. He controverted 
the assumptions of the Esher Committee that the Indian 
army might be regarded as part of the armed forces of the 
Empire and that India’s military resources might be deve¬ 
loped to suit Imperial purposes. At his instance, measures 
like India’s capacity to meet military expenditure at the 
current level and the training of Indians in national self- 
defence were discussed by the Military Requirements Com¬ 
mittee and several matters were referred to the Secretary of 
State at his recommendations. Through his efforts, the 
principle of Indianization of the Army was recognised in 
February 1923 and an announcement was made that 8 units 
would be Indianized as soon as possible. 

The name of N. M. Joshi will ever remain linked up 
with Labour Legislation during this period and his share in 
the Indian Factories Amendment Act (II of 1922), the 
Indian Mines Act of 1923, and the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act of 1923 which protected labour and laid the begin¬ 
ning of progressive Labour Legislation can by no means be 
minimi.sed. 

As a result of the Resolution of Mr. Samarth, a Bombay 
Liberal, Government agreed to abolish racial distir ctions in 
September 1921 between Indians and Europeans in matter 
of criminal trials. 

Again, through the efforts of non-official members, a 
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good many of them belonging to the Liberal Party, the Ac- 
worth Committee w^as appointed and Mr. V. S. Srinivas 
Sasiri was one of its leading members. Its report published 
on Sep. 23, 1921 made many important recommendations 
in the field of railway administration, such as, the nationali¬ 
sation of Indian railways, separation of railway from general 
finance and the reorganisation of the Railway Boad. Even¬ 
tually the Legislative Assembly and the Government accept¬ 
ed most of the C('Uinittee’s recommendations.’ 

'Ehrough several private bills, again, the Liberal Legis¬ 
lators stimulated public opinion in respect of social prob¬ 
lems. Seshagiri Aiyer, a Liberal from Madras, moved for 
leave to introduce a bill to amend the Hindu Law relating 
to the exclusion from inheritance of certain classes of heirs. 
Dr. Gour introduced a bill prescribing a registered instru¬ 
ment as necessary for a valid adoption, but it was negatived. 
Seshagiri Aiyer also introduced a bill to amend the Hindu 
Law of inheritance in certain particulars. Latthe moved a 
bill to amend the law lelating to the emoluments claimable 
by Warander Hindu Priests. 

Rangachariar introduced two bills in the Legislative 
Assembly (1922) one to extend to all high courts the powers 
of Habeas Corpus and the other to provide safeguards against 
indiscriminate use of Sections 144 and 147 of Gr. P. C. in 
dealing with political cases. Both bills were, however, re¬ 
jected. Lakshmi Narayan Agarwala also tried to amend sec¬ 
tions 124-A, 153-A and 500 of I.P.C. and 108 of Cr.P.C. 
but without any success. 

Review. A review of Liberal activities under the new 
regime, as ministers and legislators thus shows that the Libe¬ 
rals’ services to the cause of national progiess during these 
years were both considerable and creditable. As ministers, 
they worked hard and did much to promote and refonn edu¬ 
cation at all levels, to liberalise the statutes concerning Local 


’ Indian in (1924—25), Appendix X, pp. 423—24. 
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Self-Government, to initiate a poliq^ of progressive prohi¬ 
bition. and of according direct and indirect State aid to in¬ 
dustries. By their initiative, the services began to be 
Indi'anised in a somewhat larger measure than before. 
Their influence in the liberalisation of Government policy 
in general can be easily detected in the work of Setalvad 
in Bombay and of Sir I’ej Bahadur Sapni at the Centre. 
Even in their failures, one can discern their devotion to the 
interests of freedom and liberty of the people in diverse 
spheres, and their influence on the reorientation of Govern¬ 
ment policy by resolutions and by the tendering of evidence 
bclovc Government Committees and Commissions while be¬ 
ing necessarily indeterminable, appears to have been fairly 
considerable. 

.'\11 this work was accomplished by men hitherto with¬ 
out any experience of administration, and working under 
the double handicap of popular contumely and bureaucratic 
suspicion. The first did not disturb them much in their 
devoted labours, but the second handicap gradually proved 
to be both irritating and paralysing. Soon, they became 
convinced that the dyarchical system needed drastic reform 
before any real national progress could be achieved. For 
one things, the transfened departments under dyarchy were 
never able to secure all the funds that they demanded for 
promoting nation-building activities.^ The elaborate con- 

^ As an illustration, the Madras budget figures may be cited 
which show that the translerred departments never got more than 
25%—26% of the annual revenue:— 


(in Lakhs) 


Year 


Reserved 

Transferred 

Percentages 

Res. 

Trans. 

1921-22 

1677.92 

1254.24 

1 423.68 

' 75 

25 

1922-23 

1609.24 

1199.75 

409.49 

74 

26 

1923-24 

1611.54 

1192.21 

419.33 

74 

29 


Report on tire working of the Reformed Constitution, Vol. II, 
(1926), p. 10. 
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trol of the Finance Department upon this expenditure was 
often disabling. The Meston Award in the allocation of 
central aid to provincial finances further crippled the initia¬ 
tive of the ministers. So, these financial handicaps of the Li¬ 
beral ministers have to be kept in mind in assessing the mea¬ 
sure of success that they achieved in their administrations. 

.•\part from this basic handicap, other obstacles .soon be¬ 
came visible which convinced tlie Liberals of the inadequacy 
of the new system government. I'he minority report of the 
Muddiman Commitiee’ signed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
J)r. R. P. Paranjpye and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, contains a 
reasoned criticism of that scheme which presents substan¬ 
tially the Liberal view and we cannot do better than sum¬ 
marise these views here to show what the Liberals had come 
to think of Dyarchy by 1923. Some complaints made 
before the Committee'* related to the inadequacy of Dyarchy 
to pave the way for further progress on the road to Self- 
(iovernment, such as the absence of Joint ministerial respon¬ 
sibility, the overriding powers of the Governors which under¬ 
mine the ministers’ responsibility to the legislatures and the 
impossibility under the Devolution Rules of the Finance 
Department being placed under an elected minister. Other 
points referred to the administrative defects of the new set 
up, such as the impossibility of making any clear-cut division 
between transferred and reserved departments in practice, 
the failure of most of the Governors to encourage Joint deli¬ 
berations between the Executive councillors and the minis¬ 
ters, the indifferent attitude of the permanent officials 
towards the ministerial half of the administration and the 
financial handicaps referred to above. The Minority 
Report* of the Muddiman Committee undefined the first 
set of points even more emphatically. 

^For the appointment of the Committee, see Chapter IX of this 
thesis, pp. 268—69. 

2 Report of the R.E.C.. p. 202. » Report of the R.E.C., p. lo.H. 

* Report of the R.E.C., p. 202. 
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Man) of the Liberal leaders also submitted individual 
Memoranda to the Committee^ Their criticism can be 
siunnied uj) as being a wholesale condemnation of Dyarchy 
wh'cJi iras declared to be totally inadc(|uate for the purpase 
for which it was intended, viz., as a half-way house to Swaraj. 
They declared that no mere tinkering of that scheme would 
do and that complete Provincial Autonomy, devolution of 
authority at the centre except in the Defence, Foreign and 
Political departments, relaxation of the Secretary of State’s 
control over the Government of India, the management of 
India’s financial operations in England through a High Com¬ 
missioner responsible to the (ioveniment of India and the 
transfer of control over the Sendees to the Government of 
India—alone could meet the requirements of the situation. 

A curious feature of this criticism is that while condemn¬ 
ing Dyarchy in the provinces, these critics demanded dyarchy 
at the centre! But they proposed to remedy its defects by 
insisting on enlarging its sphere there, by the reduction of the 
number of non-votable items in the budget, and on Joint 
deliberations, collective responsibility and the reduction ol 
the influence of the permanent services on the shaping of 
policy. On the whole, the constructive character of the 
Liberal criticism of the new constitution can be safely ad 
mitted. Indeed, this fact distinguished them from all other 
critics of Dyarchy, both nationalist and Anglo-Indians 
Even later independent criticism of the system® laid more 
emphasis on its manifest detects, such as the functioning of 
governors more as checks on the ministers than as helpers, 
reservation of control on the services and the maximisation 
of friction between the two incongruent parts of the admi- 

1 More prominent among them were the late Mr. C. Y. Chinta- 
mani, B. S. Kaniath, Chinianlal Setalvad, Surendra Nath Banerjea 
and N. M. Joshi. 

2 Cf. keral Putra: Working of Dyarchy in India and Dr. A. 
Appodorai: Dyarchy in Practice, Oxford University Press, (1948). 
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nistration’—Anglo-Indian criticism of Dyarchy was even more 
outspoken as ^‘teaching (India) irresponsibility”." Lord 
Goschen, ex-Governor of Madras, was of the same opinion.* 
Keralputra and Appodorai elaborated this point in still 
gi'eater detail. Lord Lyttoii remarked that ‘the I’ransfcrred 
half of government tvas not only disliked but it was despised’.* 
Dyarchy thus came by and by to be nicknamed as ‘political 
bigamy’ and ‘die-h rd archy’.® 

The truth of h*. matter seems to be that the Liberals 
had acceped Dyarchy from the start as a transitional arrange¬ 
ment in the passage from bureaucratic rule; to self-govern¬ 
ment, and that when they came to work it, they found out 
its inherent defects even as a tempoiary expedient. Lord 
Sinha asked the critics of the Act of 19H) in the House of 
Lords: ‘‘But is there any practical alternative?”'* Actual 
experience of the nctr constitution showed that it placed 
the Liberals on the horns of a dilemma. Gooperation with 
the Government laid them open to the charge of being trai¬ 
tors to the national cause and so deserving of condemnation, 
while opposition to the reserved half of the Government 
within branded them in the eyes of the Go\ernor and the 
bureaucrats as shirkers of responsibility! The comjjarative 
smoothness with which the new system worked for three 
y^ears was indeed a miracle of compromise and practical good 
sense of the new ministers and legislatures alike, and as Sir 
P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer put it, more could hardly be expected 
of ‘political human nature’ ‘‘not merely in India, but in any 
western country”.** 


1 Appexiorai—pp. 362—6,^. 

2 E. Villiers, quoted by Keralputra, p. 50. 

3 Asiatic Review XXVI. p. 258. 

* Joint Committee, 1932—33, II—A., p. 248. 

5 R.E.C.R.-Appendix 6, 11. 29; p. B.L.C. XVII-N4. 

* Speech on the Second Reading of the Govt, of India Bill, Dec. 
11, 1919, quoted by Mukerji, p. 572. 

'’^P. S. .Sivaswamy Aiyer: Indian Constitutional Problems, p. 332. 
F. 31 
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Meanwhile, the Indian National Congress under 
Gandhiji’s lead had plunged into the first non-cooperation 
movement (1921—23) which ended with the Chauri-Chaura 
tragedy, Gandhiji’s withdratval of the movement and his 
subsequent imprisonment. The liberal reaction to the 
Gandhian movement, and its political repurcussions will be 
discussed in Chapters VIII X: IX. We may, however, point 
out here that the contem]>oraneity of Liberal ministries with 
this movement proved fatal to their popularity as they came 
inevitably to be associated ^vith the Government that 
attempted to repress the Congress movement ivith all their 
might. So, as tlic term of the first reformed legislatures 
approached its end, the problem of success at the ensuing 
elections began to face the laberals. A new party had since 
been set up under Congre.ss auspices by C. Das and Moti- 
lal Nehru under the name of the Swaraj Party (1923) which 
decided to contest the elections and fight the Government 
from within the legislatures and expose its autocracy. But 
apart from their increasing unpopularity, the Liberals had 
no party organisation also worth the name. Like the Giron- 
dins in Revolutionary France, they had hitherto functioned 
as a likeminded political group than as a well-organised 
political party. Srinivasa Sastri drew his colleagues’ atten¬ 
tion to this defect in 1922' and Sir Tej reiterated the same 
need in 1923," and even appointed a sub-committee for the 
purpose which however does not seem to have ever submitted 
a report.'" The Liberals were, therefore, to face the elections 
of 1923 without any central or local party organisations of 
their own to fight against the ubiquitous propaganda of their 
political rivals. 


1 Presidential Address: Madras, 1922, p. 32. 

2 Presidential Address: N.I ,.F. Poona, 1923, pp. 29-30. 

2 Proceedings of N.L.F. 1924 do not make any mention of the 
submisvsion of any such report. 
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The second elections under the new Refoiins registered 
the exit ol tlie Lh ral Party lioni the provincial and cen¬ 
tral legislatures. '*Hough it ceased to figure as the leading 
party in Indian politics, the sequel will show that even its 
opponents came to adopt several ieatines of the Liberal pro¬ 
gramme in one form or the other. A brief suirvcy of con¬ 
temporary politics will reveal this success of the Liberals. 

The Political Situation: The year 1923 was fateful 
with pregnant events. The Khilafal issue having been 
liquidated by the triumphant leadership of Mustafa Kamal 
Pasha during the closing months of 1922, the ties between 
the Hindus and the Muslims loosened. The monster of 
communalism raised its head again. Riots broke out. The 
Moplah rebellion w'as the ghastliest of such outbreaks. The 
Hindu Mahasabha embarked upon the Shuddhi movement. 
There was recrudescence of terroristic activities. The 
Chauri Chaura incident made Gandhiji withdraw his non- 
co-operation movement. In the words of Mrs. Besant that 
“it is the (]ueerest revolution that ever was since Gandhi 
replaced Tilak, has had the queerest leader, and has now 
the queerest collapse,”^ can be found an interesting commen¬ 
tary of knowledgeable contemporary’s reaction to contem¬ 
porary events. 

Foundation of the ‘Swaraj’ Party: Gandhiji’s Bardoli 
decision offended the Congress leaders in jail. They wanted 
Gandhiji to continue the movement. But the Mahatma’s 
decision was irrevocable. He too was sent to jail on March 

* Quoted in Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. II, p. 155. 
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10, 1022. Alter a couple of months, MotiJal released 
and under his direction, the All India Congress Committee 
met at Lucknow on June 10, 1922 to take stock of the situa¬ 
tion and appointed a Committee popularly known as the 
Civil Disobedience Inquiry Committee to consider the ques¬ 
tion u'hetlici civil disobedience could be continued in some 
form. Its report, which was drawn up by Motilal Nehru, 
candidly admitted that several items of non-co-operation had 
failed but stressed the necessity of Council entry as the cir¬ 
cumstances had altered. Every year, measures affecting the 
daily life of the people were being enacted and fresh taxa¬ 
tion and huge liabilities were being imposed. 'I'his deci¬ 
sion revealed that the hypnotic influence of the ‘Prophet of 
Politics’ had waned and the veterans like Motilal Nehru 
and CL R. Das were restive. It was too much to expect from 
them that they would remain inactive till C4andhiji was 
released. 

So, on January 1, 1923, they formed the Swarajist Party 
with the avowed object of smashing the Councils and wreck¬ 
ing the constitution from within. The new party had ar¬ 
ranged for funds and had behind it willing workers, an 
active press, the stirring oratory of Das and the organising 
capacity of Motilal Nehru and later on the blessing of 
(iandhiji also. 

T/ie Liberal Defeat—Its Causes: In the election of 
1923, the Liberals were pitted against the Swarajists, but 
the former found themsches in a very disadvantageous posi¬ 
tion. The Liberal Party was identified with the alien Go¬ 
vernment and little credit was given to it for its legislative 
achievements. The Liberal ministries had no doubt failed 
to register any such dramatic achievements as could have 
attracted the attention of the electorate but as we have seen 
in the previous chapter they had done much solid work. 
This was, however, taken for granted. Their association 
with the Satanic’ Government which dealt strongly and 
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harshly with the patriots was, on the other hand, wholly 
counted against them. In the prevailing atmosphere ol pat¬ 
riotic self-sacrifice, the Liberal policy of acceptance of office 
was imputed to their love of office. When jail-going ivas 
rated to be the hall-mark of patriotism, any association with 
the alien government ivas considered as a betrayal of the 
national cause. Further, the tenure of their power in the 
Councils for ih’rc years had adversely affected their coher¬ 
ence as a pariN The elected members in the legislatures 
also tended to adopt an attitude of opposition to the Exe¬ 
cutive because of the prevailing atmosphere of opposition 
to the Government in the country and thus failed to get an 
advantage fiom the party’s cooperation with the Govern¬ 
ment. This became particularly clear in the summer of 
1923. On the enhancement of the Salt Duty by certifica¬ 
tion of the Viceroy, the Liberals expressed the greatest dis- 
.satisfaction. Even this tvent, however, against the Liberal 
Party. People could not appreciate the Liberal stand in 
condemning a system which they had been working for the 
last three years. Even the constituencies which had sent up 
Liberals in 1921 failed to understand this blowing hot and 
cold in the same breath on their part. On top of every¬ 
thing came the very unsatisfactory Kenya decision a few days 
before the election by which Indians in that colony were 
granted the franchise only on a communal basis and it was 
concluded that the Liberals had failed to secure a respectable 
place for Indians even in a Ciown Colony directly subject 
to the Imperial Government with which they still wanted 
to remain associated. 

Another disadvantage of the Liberals was the skilful 
propaganda of the Swarajists “to make government through 
the Assembly and the Councils impossible’’. The elections 
resulted in the displacement of the Liberals by the Swara¬ 
jists. Except in the C.P., the strength of Swarajists in other 
provincial legislatures was not so great as could have enabled 
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them to have exerletl any effective influence on the govern¬ 
ment without the cooperaion of the other parties. In the 
C.P. they wete in a majority but they refused to accept office 
us ininistci's. and voted down etery government measure. 
I'hey carried a vote of want of confidence against the minis¬ 
ters and fixed by their vote the minister’s salary at Rs. 2 per 
annum. But in the Punjab, in the U P., in Bihar, in Madras 
and in Bombay the Swarajists, policy was, in practice, not 
essentially different from that of the Liberals. Both agreed 
that the Act of 1919 was unsatisfactory and should be revised 
and efforts sliould be made to press lor constitutional 
advance, to vindicate the rights of the Indians overseas, to 
Indianize the army and the Public Services, to secure protec¬ 
tive taiiff, etc. In the Central Legislature also, the Swara¬ 
jists ilid not deviate much from the policy of their pre¬ 
decessors except at times in methods even though they had 
a solid block of 45 seats in the Assembly. 

T/ie Liberal Victory. 'Lhe very decision for Council 
entry by the Swarajists, it was rightly pointed out by Sir Tej, 
was a tribute to Liberal foresight.^ (iandhiji knew that 
entering Councils, with a vow not to cooperate, was like 
getting into water with a pledge not to get drenched, and 
so he suggested to the Swarajists to promote the constructive 
programme of the Congress through the legislatures. In 
fact, all talk of wrecking the Councils and change of circums¬ 
tances was meant to take the wind out of the sails of the 
Liberal Party. Even the plea of non-cooperation by non- 
acceptance of office could also not hold good for long. 
Motilal accepted a seat on the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
in 1925, and V. J. Patel was elected as the first non-offeial 
president of the Central Assembly the same year. A sober 
section of the Swarajists was already in favour of office accep¬ 
tance. So, S. B. Tambe, a Swarajist leader of C.P., accepted 
an executive councillorship in his province. Motilal con- 

^ Report of N.L.F. Poona, 1923, p. 20. 
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demned this action, but it was defended by other Suarajists 
like Moonje, Jayakar and Kelkar, who felt that after the 
failure of non-cooperation, the “policy of hide-bound obs¬ 
truction,”’ was to be given up for “responsive cooperation”. 
The Swarajist Party cracked, and even Motilal’s skill could 
not mend the crack. 

The Responsivists Pariy: On February 14, 1926. the 
dissenters formcf/i the Responsivists Party at Akola with 
Jayakar as its Prtsi.ient and declared resjionsi\’C cooperation 
as their creed. A pact was. howevei, made by the two wings 
at Sabarmati on April 20, 1926 and it appeared that the 
Swarajists would walk in and form ministries. Rut again 
Motilal laid do^vn some conditioiis. So the Sabarmati Pact 
lapsed and the Responsivists seceded from the Swarajists. 

Why Could They Not Join the Liberals? Both the ivings 
of the Swarajists were for the acceptance of office with or 
Avithout conditions. In fact, there ivas no difference bet¬ 
ween the Liberals and the Responsivists cxc<‘pt in nomen¬ 
clature. Nevertheless, the Sivarajists and the Responsivists 
never made common cause Avith the Liberal Party. Sir 
Sivaswami assigned a number of causes to this phenomenon. 
Firstly, he said, the policy of moderation did not apjAcal to 
the popular mind in the same Avay as the policy of out and 
out opposition to the Government; secondly, the Liberal 
Party could never indulge in any sAveeping denunciation of 
the Government nor could it promise a millennium in 
months; and, in the third place, the Swarajists party owed 
its prestige to the personality of Gandhiji, which they had 
fully exploited to advance their cause. The Swarajists party 
had further the advantage of the widespread organisation 
of the Congress and its prestige on their side, and the 
Swarajist leaders could not, in honour, leave the Mahatma 
in the lurch and join the Liberal Party. Lastly, it was im- 

> Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. II, p. 272. 

2 Report of N.L.F., Akola, 1926, p. 23. 
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politic to incur unpopularity by joining hands with a party 
that stood discredited in popular estimation and at the poll¬ 
ing booths. The adoption jn practice of any portions of 
Liberal polity or joining hands with them on specific issues 
itvw one thing, but to coalesce icith them and sail under com¬ 
mon colours was different and alike impolitic and impractic¬ 
able. 

The Role oj the Liberals After 1923: f'he stray indivi¬ 
duals from among the Libctals who found a place in the 
Legislatures as avowed Liberals or as Independents now 
tt)ukl not, however, materially affect the course of current 
politics. Their chief function after 1923 lay outside the 
legislatures. We shall have occasion to discuss this great 
contribution (ff theirs from outside in the next chapter. In 
(he meanwhile, “intransigent nationalism had entered the 
legislatures, and another phase (hi the national movement) 
began. No longer was there any question of a new' consti¬ 
tution developing from dyarchy, or of liberty broadening 
from precedent to precedent. Fioni 1924 began the inter¬ 
minable series of Commissions of Encpiiry. of formal and 
informal consultations with leading Indians.”' which was to 
culminate in the Round Table Conferences and the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935. 

The true explanation of this formal eclipse of the libe¬ 
ral Party lay in the diff erences of outlook between them and 
the nationalists under the magnetic lead of Gandhiji, and 
it is desirable to consider these differences now before we 
proceeil to deal with tlie history of the Liberal Party after 
1923. 

The Rise of Gandhiji: Gandhiji’s emergence in Indian 
politics synchronised ivith the passage of the Government 
of India Act of 1919. His earlier career in S. Africa is so 
well-known that it is not necessary to recapitulate it here 

^ Thompson & Ganatt: Rise & Fulfilment of British Rule in 
India, pp. 618—19. 
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beyond saying that he returned to India in 1916 with the 
halo of a successful struggle with the race-proud S. African 
Government whose accredited leader, G. Smuts, later des¬ 
cribed Gandhiji as “a prince among men”. Gokhale’s 
famous account of Gandhiji at work in his Passive Resistance 
movement in S. Africa was known to most |X)litically-minded 
Indians already. He had served the Empire gallantly in 
the Zulu war, the S African War and the Great War in capa¬ 
cities open to an a* n'red pacifist like him, and had even been 
decorated for his services. His first brush with the Indian 
Government in Champaran was in line Avith the usual 
methods of political work, and proved successful in the end. 
After Gokhalc and Tilak, the former of whom he claimed 
as his Guru and of the latter he claimed to be the political 
heir, there was no individual even then in Indian politics 
who possessed the same personal prestige of political success 
behind him or who seemed to combine in his own person 
the two main streams of Indian political thought and activity. 
It was this perhaps which explains the ease with which he 
stepped to the leadership of the Congress in 1919—20 with 
which he had hitherto had little to do even after his return 
to India. 

A foretaste of what was to follow under his leader¬ 
ship was provided by him in Feb., 1916 in his famous 
speech at the Foundation of the Banaras Hindu 
University when in the most unconventional lan¬ 
guage he chastised the attending Indian princes for their 
luxury and ostentation in the midst of India’s abasing 
poverty, and to Lord Hardinge’s face deplored the atmos¬ 
phere of distrust of Indians by the authorities.' In another 
speech, he told his audience that “you cannot serve God and 
Mammon both is an economic truth of the highest value,” 
and that “if we will but clean our houses, our palaces and 
temples of the attributes of wealth and sow in them the 

^ Tendulkar's Mahatma, Vol. I, pp. 220—25. 

F. 32 
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attributes of morality, one can offer battle to any combina¬ 
tion of hostile forces, without having to carry the burden of 
a heavy militia. Let us seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, the irrevocable promise is that everything 
will be added unto us.”^ On several other occasions during 
this time, he also gave expression to his burning passion for 
Swadeshism in language, dress and thought, and for the 
abolition of untouchability, etc. Much, therefore, of his 
later programinc was already known when the enactment of 
the Rowlatt Acts even before the implementation of the 
new Reforms stung the country into lury and convinced 
Gandhiji of the malafides of the Government. 

His reaction to the situation has already been referred 
to in Chapter VII.* Our task here is to analyse the rea.sons 
w'hich kept the Indian Liberals aloof from him despite a 
sincere and reverent admiration for his character and achieve¬ 
ments. 'They were fully atvare that they had none among 
them wlio “lived his own philosophy” like Gandhiji and 
none also who could command the allegiance of all the Libe¬ 
rals with the same completeness as Gandhiji did in the Con¬ 
gress fold. This fact constituted both the weakness and the 
strength of the Liberals: a weakness because the party was 
never able to achieve that cohesion and solidarity that serve 
as the life-force of any assemblage of men, and strength be¬ 
cause it gave many individuals an opportunity to rise to 
their fullest stature. 

Basic Differences of Outlook-. Gandhiji’s Religious 
Approach to Politics: Perhaps, the basic factor that kept the 
Liberals away from the Gandhian Congress and Gandhiji, 
despite their unaffected respect for him, was his intrusion of 
religion into politics. Gandhiji was essentially a man of reli 
gion. 1 o him “a man without religion is a ship without rud- 

1 Speech at Muir Central College, Allahabad, on Dec. 22, 1916, 
quoted in Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. I, pp. 240-42. 

2 See p. 207. 
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der”. But religion to him did not consist in certain do's and 
don’ts. In a meeting at Rangoon, Gandhiji said, while 
defining his philosophy of life: “My mission is not merely 
freedom of Imlia, though today it undoubtedly engrosses 
practically the whole of my life and the whole of my time. 
But through realization of the freedom of India, I hope to 
realise and cany on the mission of brotherliood of man. 
My patriotism is r. jt an excltisive thing. It is all-embracing, 
and 1 should rejeei that patriotism which sought to mount 
upon the distress or exploitation of other nationalities. I 
want to realise brotherhood or identity not merely with 

the beings called human.but with such beings as crawl 

on eartli.’ ' All act'vities ol his life sprang from this spiri¬ 
tual faith. His social refoiins, his economic principles and 
even his views on the fine arts had a spiritual basis. For 
him “politics bereft of religion is absolute dirt, ever to be 
shunned.’’ In politics also, he had to establish the kingdom 
of Heaven.^ 

I his emphasis on religion and a religious approach to 
Politics was bound to make the Liberals suspicious of the 
new prophet’s political gospel. The Fathers of the Con¬ 
gress had scrupulously eschewed all reference to religion in 
their crusade for Swaraj and even gone out of their way to 
emphasize the secular character of the nationalist movement 
because they feared that any such use of religion would only 
accentuate fissiparous tendencies among the nationalists. 
For the same reason, they had even refused to let the Con¬ 
gress be involved in questions of social reform. To them 
religion was a purely personal matter whose light should 
shine unobtrusively on life and conduct, but which should 
not obtrude itself on ‘the domain of Caesar’. There is room 
here for great differences of opinion, but it needs must be 

^ Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. 2, p. 464. 

* ^^tement of Gandhiji at C.R.'s house at Darjeeling in June, 
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Stated in this connection that Jinnah never tired in subse¬ 
quent years to label the Congress as a “Hindu” organisation. 
There can also be little doubt that the religious tinge in the 
politics of the Gandhian Congress contributed not a little 
to the rise and growth of Muslim communalism. 

The British Connection: A second fundamental 
belief of the Liberals was that India’s association with Britain 
was the result of a providential arrangement.^ R. P. Paranj- 
pye said in 1922 that “the fundamental basis on which the 
Liberal Party takes its stand is a belief, on the whole, in the 
righteousness of the British people and of the British Empire. 
In spite of occasional mishaps, one might say, that if this 
belief was not ingrained amongst us, we should not be 
Liberals but might have joined some other party in this 
country.This was said after Jallianwalla and other 
Panjab atrocsities which drove Gandhi to resort to Non-co- 
operation. V. S. Sriuivas Sastri and Sivaswami Aiyer 
deplored the loss of faith in the minds of educated Indians 
in the sincerity and justice of British rule on account of 
Gandhian agitation and were anxious to restore the faith 
of the people in the good intentions of the Government.® 

I’hc Liberal Parly claimed to have a discerning and dis¬ 
criminating trust in the Government. But, they were always 
disposed to make favourable presumptions in favour of the 
established government. Even great provocations could not 
tempt them to assume an attitude of non-co-operation with 
it. Though not satisfied with what had been achieved by co¬ 
operation, they felt that more could have been done if the 
Congress, which boycotted the first elections and the Swara¬ 
jists who tried obstruction after the second, had also joined 
hands with them. The Liberals believed that the working 
of the constitution was a powerful factor in strengthening 

1 Tendulkar's Mahatma, Vol. II, pp. 248—49. 

2 Report of N.L.F. (Resolution 2) Nagpur, December, 1922. 

8 Ibid., Presidential Address by V. S. Sastri, December, 1922, p. 


17 . 
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the Indian case for the quick realization of full responsible 
government. In regard to the method, the Liberals believed 
that, without adequate preparation of the people, little pres¬ 
sure could be bought on the Government. That could be 
done by the education of the electorate. Thus a stage must 
arrive when the rulers should find it prudent to yield. That 
was the reason why the attitude of the Liberal Party towards 
the reforms was one of criticism on grounds of reason, and 
of co-operation in working them. “It has consistently acted 
on the principle”, says Sir Moropant Joshi, ‘‘of co-operation 
wherever possible and opposition whenever necessary”.' 

It was further claimed by the exponents of the Liberal 
Party that ‘‘Liberalism is uniformly consistent”, whereas the 
policy of the Qongress was marked by consistent inconsis¬ 
tency! Alter the failure of non-co-operation, the Swarajists 
appeared as the vanguard of the Congress party with obstruc¬ 
tion as their weapon to wreck the constitution, but their 
scheme failed to make Government yield to public opinion. 
Then, a large section of the Swarajists Party took another 
turn and declared themselves as Responsivists. They joined 
hands with the Independents in Bombay and formed the 
Indian National Party and adopted the establishment of 
Swaraj of the Dominion type as their aim. Their method 
was similar to the one of the Liberals, viz., responsive co¬ 
operation by all peaceful and legitimate means within the 
legislature. Motilal Nehru dubbed the new Party as a 
‘‘conglomerate in the first stage of geological formation”.^ 
Moropant, not without justification, regarded it as “the Libe¬ 
ral doctrine with a camouflage”.® In 1937, Gandhiji him¬ 
self, who swore by ‘non-co-operation’ and ‘civil disobedience’, 
took a gentleman’s promise from the Government to work 

' Presidential Address of Sir Moropant Joshi, Report of N.L.F., 
Calcutta, 1925, p. 97. 

2 Quoted in Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. II, p. 807. 

3 Presidential Address of Sir Moropant Joshi, Reported of N.L.F., 
Calcutta, 1925, p. 97. 
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Provincial autonomy. According to the Liberal Party there 
could be no better vindication of the soundness of their own 
policies and methods. In the opinion of Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
gir. “If there is evidence of the wisdom of the policy adopted 
by non-congressmen (especially the Liberals) it was the pre¬ 
sence of Mr. Gaiidlii in England as the most important and 
most honoured delegate of the 1931 Conference’’.' 

In brief, the Liberal Party worked to .secure Dominion 
Status and a system of democratic parliamentary self-govern¬ 
ment for India. It eschewed non-co-operation, civil dis¬ 
obedience. and direct action from its methods. It had un- 
shakcable faith in constitutional and parliamentary methods, 
always advocated the policy of getting into the legislatures 
and taking office and considered their boycott as detrimental 
to the interest of the country. It regarded the British con¬ 
nection useful for not merely the attainment of Swaraj but 
also for a self-governing India. It looked upon complete 
independence as not only infeasible but undesirable also. 
Sir Tej, who was not in the habit of mincing matters, said that 
“(jucstions of independence and (juestions of that type may 
satisfy your vanity, may pander the vanity of the people who 
do not understand the bearings of the question, but it will 
make you ridiculous in the eyes of men who understand the 
bearings of the (question and it will impose a responsibility 
.. . .which you will not be able to divest yourselves of, if and 
when the time for testing your aims and professions arrives”.® 
He did not think the attainment of independence was prac¬ 
ticable. He said, “. .. .it is no use indulging in a language 
of that type when you know that if it is a possibility, it is a 
possibility which may happen not in your life-time or in the 
life-time of your sons, but in distant future... .”* 

19.%'Jahangir, N.L.F., Lucknow, 

2 Presidential Address by Sir Tej, Report of N.L.F., Poona, 1923. 
p. 97. 

3 Ibid., p. 97. 
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In 1936, Cowasji Jehangir reiterated the view tliat “we 
have always stood for Dominion Status as a practical and 
feasible goal of our ambition”.^ V. N. Chandavarkar, speak¬ 
ing in 1940, did not think complete independence desirable 
also, “for we do not desire to -go back to pre-British rule in 
India much less to fall an easy prey to any conqueror from 
the East and the West, the North and the South’’.^ Sir 
Cowasji struck a note of warning that just as “Always Late” 
were the tvords wiitten on the walls of the India Office, im¬ 
plying great caution and hesitation to do the right thing at 
the right moment, “let there not be written on our walls 
the words “Lost Opportunities”, for the loss “of every op¬ 
portunity would prove suicidal to India’s progress”. “A 
statesman”, said he, “should follow public opinion: doubt¬ 
less as a coachman follows his horses, having firm hold on 
the reins and guiding them”.“ He concluded his address 
with the promise that the Liberals would continue to believe 
that “the three great ends for a statesmen are security to pos¬ 
sessors, facility to actpiirers, and liberty and hope to the 
jjeople”.^ He claimed it as a credit for the liberal Party 
that they had always followed these maxims against heavy 
odds. 

The Liberals were neither reactionaries nor hot-gos¬ 
pellers. Neither leaction nor wild cat schemes of revolu¬ 
tion and reform could claim their allegiance. They always 
tried to represent what Hume called “a genuine parliamen¬ 
tary frame of mind” and were satisfied to play the role of 
the opposition while they could not be the Government. 
They tried to focus public opinion on the immediate ques¬ 
tion in hand and seek to solve it by discussion and argument 
with an open mind. In the words of V. N. Chandavarkar, 

1 Presidential Address by Gowasji, Report of N.L.F., Lucknow, 
1936, p. 23. 

2 Presidential Address Report of N.L.F., Calcutta, 1940, p. 31. 

® ^ Presidential Address by Gowasji Jeliangir, Report of N.L.F., 

Lucknow, 1936. p. 37. 
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“while Liberalism is keen on ‘avoiding the dangers of a cata¬ 
clysm’, it is definitely opposed also to the equally serious 
menace of stagnation”.^ The same Liberal elucidated the 
essence of Liberal statesmanship in the following remarks: 
“A right conception of political method, based on a rightly 
interpreted experience of the conditions on which societies 
combine order with freedom, and progress with order, must 
lead the wise conservative to accept the small change lest 
the worst befall, and should lead the wise innovator to seize 
the change of a small improvement while necessarily work¬ 
ing in the direction of great ones.”- In short, regulated 
liberty and progress, wisdom and sobriety were the guiding 
tenets of the Liberal creed. 

Gandhi's Ideas Ahouf, Sroaraj: All this was fundamen¬ 
tally antithetical to the ideology that now dominated the 
Congress under Gandhiji’s lead. His enunciation of the 
meaning of “Swaraj”—the objective of Congrc.ss activity 
since 1906—appeared to his Liberal contemporaries as not 
only different from their objective of Dominion Status with¬ 
in the Empire, but protean in character. He defined it as 
“an all satisfying goal for all times. .. .intelligible to the 
masses. . . . (and) infinitely greater than and (including) 
independence”.® 

The Swaraj of Gandhiji’s dream had both negative as 
well as positive aspects. On the negative side he wanted 
freedom from the ‘satanic rule’ which had ruined India men¬ 
tally, morally and spiritually, from the law-courts which 
denied justice and murdered truth, from the immoral com¬ 
merce to protect which the British rule regarded no means 
too mean, from doctors who practised not to do good but to 
amass riches, from the military expenditure which kept mil¬ 
lions in a state of semi-starvation and polluted thousands of 

1 Presidential Address by V. N. Chandavarkar, Report of N.L.F., 
Calcutta, 1940, p. 23. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 

3 Young India, Jan. 12, 1928. 
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mouths with intoxicating iquor, from that aspect of science 
which had converted ma-i into a machine, created dullness, 
unemployment, inequ.'S.y and caused extremes of richness 
and poverty, from all tliraldom of patronage and, finally, from 
the very system of Britisli Administration and their institu¬ 
tions which aimed at perpetuating the authority of the 
British. He Avas opposed to the system itself and would have 
attacked it Avith as tie compunction CA'cn if the system was 
worked by Indian )fficers. He did not relish the Liberal 
idea of citizenship i* lin the British Empire.’ On the posi¬ 
tive side Gandhian Swaraj had in mind an India in AA'hicb 
(he poorest would feel that it avhs their coAintn\ in Avhicb 
there Avould be no class distinctions of high and low. there 
would be perfect harmony betAveen different communities. 
AA'hich AA’oidd be free from the curse of untouchability and 
intoxicants, in Avhich Avomen Avould enjoy ecjual rights Avith 
men. in Avhich there xvould be peace with the rest of the 
world, lAeither exploiting nor being exploited, and in Avhich 
all interests not in conflict Avith the interest of the dumb 
millions would be scrupulously respected." Tn short. Gan¬ 
dhian SAvaraj was not so much anti-British as it involved a 
whole programme of social and political reconstrAiction on 
radical lines Avith a bias against modem Western methods 
and institutions. 

In his occasional, more specific definitions of “.SAvaraj”. 
however, it was by no means “intelligible esTn to the elect, 
not to speak, as the Liberals suspected, “to the masses”. At 
one time, he defined it as "to be within the Empire if pos¬ 
sible, and without it if necessary”.” His concept of Domi¬ 
nion Status was “present ability to sever the British connec- 

^ Young India, Quoted in Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, VoJ. II, pp. 
428-4.^0. 

® Gandhiji’s talk with Reuter’s special correspondent on board 
the ship to attend the R.T.C., Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vpl. Ill, p. 
I4I. 

“Quoted from Young India by Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. 
II. p. 318. 

F. 33 
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Uon it 1 wish to ”} He considered “golden shackles _fa, 

worse than the iron ones’’,® and was not afraid of violence aiirl 
chaos that might result from the severance of the British 
connection which meant slavery. Gandhiji and his chid 
lieutenants, however, did not conceive of independence as 
severance of all connections with Britain or the rest of the 
world. He was in favour of “universal inter dependence 
rather than independetice”.* Molilal Nehru affirmed the 
same ideas from the Presidential dais in IdSd**—Jawahat/al 
Nehru said the .same thing in his Presidential address to the 
Lahore Congress in 1929; ‘Independence for us means com¬ 
plete freedom from IP tish doininatif>n and British imperial¬ 
ism. Having attained it, India tvould welcome all attempts 
at world co-operation and federation and would agree to 
give up part of her own independence to a larger group of 
which she was an criual partner".*' As late as 19.S7. Gandhiji 
wrote to Polak that, in his personal victv. “if Dominion 
.Status with the right to secede was offned. I would accept 
it”;" but by 1940, he said that if India was unfit for inde¬ 
pendence, let her plunge into a civil war or fall a prey to 
foreign aggression. “I.et her learn wisdom and the art of 
self-defence by becoming free”.’^ 

It is obvious that the.se conceptions ol the objectives of 
India s national mos'cinent could nf)t possibly apt)eal to the 
Liberal mind. In 1920, they could not characterise the 
British Government as satanic’ without being false to their 
whole histo )7 since 188.'i, however, much they might deplore 


icspoii.sc to British syinnaihi.sers’ rabies, (Nov. 
1929), Tendulkar’s ‘Maliainia’, Vol. II, p. 502, ^ 

2 Young India, Jan. 9, 1923. 

3 Presidential Addre.ss, Belgauin Congress. 192-1, Congress Presi- 
dential Addresses, p. 745. 

-t cf. his Address to Calcutta Congress, 1928; Baneriee’s Indian 
Constitutional Documems, Vol. Ill, pp. 181—181. 

"Presidential .\ddicss, Lahore 1929; Congress Presidential 
Addresses, Vol. II, p. 891. 

"Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’. Vol. V, n. .315 
Mbid.. p. .316. * 
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the excesses of Cieneral Dyer and the bureaucracy in India 
Av’hom they always considered as apart from the British people. 
With all their sense of religious, social and economic divi¬ 
sions in India, they did not hold that it was realistic politics 
lo press for immediate independence. They felt that 
Domijiion Status would mean all that the most sanguine 
Indian patriot could desire, and they did not think that the 
talk of severing all connection with Britain was either good 
politics or sound ustory. This dillerence of outlook and 
objective became d. refoie another impassable hurdle bet¬ 
ween the Liberals and the Chindhian Congress. 

Difference of Political Methods: The Khadi Move¬ 
ment: A third obstacle to co-operation between the Libe¬ 
rals and the (iandhian Congress was constituted by the poli¬ 
tical methods adoj)ted by Gandhiji. It was a common ground 
between ‘Item that neither an armed rebellion nor revolu¬ 
tionary terrorism could lead India to her desired goal. The 
former was neither feasible nor promising, and the latter 
was utterly foreign to the entire cultural tradition of India. 
Gandhiji, as Tilak’s heir, thought that the Liberal way of 
protest, negotiations and compromise, was also a failure and 
that this method needed reinforcement by direct sanctions. 
The whole history of Post-War relations between India and 
England proved this, as it appeared to him. 

To Gandhiji, the means were as important as the end. 
Pure means w'ould ensure pure results. He was convinced 
that the power that could wrest justice from the unwilling 
hands of the British v.as Satyagrah in its varied forms of 
Civil Disobedience, non-co-operation and individual satya¬ 
grah. Satyagrah was a “non-violent” weapon and superior 
to all violent methods though he held also that even violence 
was better than cowardice.’ Gandhiji claimed to be a prac¬ 
tical idealist and he believed that dynamic non-violence, 
involving “conscious suffering” could successfully defy the 

^ Young India: Doctrine of the Sword, Aug. 11, 1920. 
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whole might of an unjust empire, even if practised by a 
single individual rightly. 

The positive side of Satyagrah was the constructive pro- 
gianime which he placed before the Congress in 1920 for 
approval and immediate implementation. As late as Decem¬ 
ber 1941 he published a pamphlet' dealing witli it and as¬ 
suring his followers that if the whole of the constructive 
programme could be succe.ssfully implemented, it would 
lead to the immediate attainment of independence. The 
pamphlet was a reasoned exposition of the 13 items of the 
programme which included among other things communal 
unity, abolition of untouchability, prohibition, promotion 
of Khadi and other village industries, basic education, uplift 
of women and promotion of Rashtrabhasha. The bulk of 
this programme was unexceptionable even to the Liberals. 
As explained in chapter V, social reform, prohibition, up¬ 
lift of women and educational reform had always held a high 
place in their activities. But Gandhiji’s extra emphasis on 
the promotion of Khadi and other village industries and his 
seeming neglect of modern large-scale industries, on the pro¬ 
motion of Hindi as Rashtrabhasha and his ideas about ‘Nai 
Talim’ appeared to them to be over—exaggerated. They 
were fully convinced that social refonn must keep pace with 
political progress but they did not think that the two could 
be or need be combined as intimately in a purely political 
programme and certainly, communal unity or social refonn 
could not be made a sine qua non of the other. 

1 he future economy of the country, as envisaged by' 
the Liberals, co-ordinated agriculture with trade and indus¬ 
try but this integiation was based on Western models and 
it was on the whole urban in character. The village did not 
figure so prominently in it as in the Gandhian programme 
and Khadi and other village industries, while enjoying a due 
place on it. d id not enjoy the pre-eminence that Gandhiji 
’ Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. VI, p. 21. 
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gave to them. A comprehensive economic programme was 
laid down by the National Liberal Federation at its Lucknow 
Session in 1936.^ A perusal of that document shows that 
while the Liberals were anxious to promote the well-being 
of the villages, reform of education and prohibition they 
had no scheme of radical reorganisation of the social econo¬ 
mic or educatiojial institutions of the country. 

The truth is that it was (iandhiji who ‘discovered’ the 
Indian village and unlike the Liberals, made it the centre 
of his activities. He saw in the course of his countrywide 
tours the appalling mi.sery and poverty of the toiling millions 
in the countryside and sought to give them a supplementary 
industry to earn a little extra money in their spare hours, 
to revive the inimitable artistic talent which was once ex¬ 
pressed in the wonderful fabrics that were the envy of the 
world.'"* He felt that there could be no substitute for such 
a universal subsidiary industry as spinning"’ to provide work 
for all that needed no special skill, to save the Rs. 60 crores 
of annual expenditure on imported cloth" and above all a 
work which was spiritually superior to work in the mills as 
it brought some gain, not to those who were already rich, 
but to the starving and needy millions. So, he raised the 
slogan: “lake up the wheel betimes or perish”, and ignored 
the criticism and the ridicule of friend and foe alike. The 

^ N.L.F. 1936, Lucknow, p. 64. Resolution moved by Pt. H. N. 
Kunzru, it included—I. Fixing of tenures and fair rents, 11. Statu¬ 
tory fixation of revenue asscsinent. III. Relief of rural indebtedness 
through (conciliation Boards, Co-operative and Land Mortgage 
Banks, IV. Check on fragmentation of holdings, V. State aid to big 
and small industries, VI. A fiscal and monetary policy wholly in 
India’s interest, VII. Ameliorative Labour legislation, VIII. Early 
introduction of free and compulsory education for boys and girls, 
IX. Reform of education to give it a technical bias, X. Promotion 
of medical relief and sanitation in rural areas and XI. An active 
policy of temperance. 

2 Young India, Feb. 16, 1921. 

3 Ibid., Nov. 21, 1929. 

♦Speech Feb. 1929, Quoted in Tendulkar’s 'Mahatma’, Vol. 11, 
p. 453. 
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Servant oi India, a liberal pEiper, made lim of Jiis claim that 
the spinning wheel protected woman’s virtue, and Gandhiji 
defended himself by pointing out that it did so by helping 
the widow and the orphan lo work in tlie home and saved 
her from the demoralisation of the niill-)’ard or the roadway. 
Writing to d'agore, he saitl that the Poet’s criticism of the 
Charkha was "a poetic licente, not to be taken literally”, 
that while he wanted all Indians to spin for half an hour a 
day to realise the essential oneness of interest of all Indians 
and as a symbol of sacrifice for the nation, the idle and the 
famishing could spin for a living.’ He held that the 
Charkha could be an unfailing cure of India’s chronic 
poverty and an insuran<e against famine. He called the 
Spinning Wheel as India’s Kaindfienu which could supply 
all her wants" and than which there was ' no better way of 
industrialising the villages of India”." 

The popularising ot Khaddar and the spinning wheel 
became the major activity^ of Congressmen and of Ciandhiji 
personally in the subsecjuent years. The wearing of Khadi 
and daily spinning were made compulsory for all Congress¬ 
men. Foreign cloth was not only to be eschewed, but in 
1920 and 1921 bon-fires were made of such clothing obtained 
by persuasion, gift and pressure. 1 he Khadi cap became 
the badge of patriots. Gandhiji personally sold Khadi.^ 
Everywhere that he went he declared that Swaraj cannot be 
secured without Khaddar. The Charkha was to be the 
mightiest lever of the nation’s salvation. To Saklatwala, 
the Communist M.P., he said that “Khaddar delivers the 
poor from the bonds of the rich, and creates a moral and 
spiritual bond between the classes and the masses. It is 

1 Young India, Nov. 5, 1925. 

- M. K. Gandlii: ‘Economics of Khadi' (Navajivan Press, 
Ahincdahad, 1941), j). 30. 

» Speech at C^omilla, Jan. 5, 1927, Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. 
II, pp. .324—325. 

* As at Gondia, C. P. Tendulkar's Mahatma, Vol. 11, p. 333. 
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becoming the centre ol other village industries. . . .has the 
greatest organising power. . . .because it affects all India. .. . 
and its success means the best organisation along peaceful 
lines’’.^ Picketing of foreign cloth shops became soon an 
inevitable corollary of Khadi propaganda. 

It is probably true tliat Khadi carried the message of 
Sivaraj into every hamlet and village of India, and gave even 
to the humblest an opportunity to contribute his mile 
to the national r-’nse and to participate personally in the 
making of the na^o’ial revolution. It was a great e(]ualiser 
of the rich and the poor. It slowly became a living symbol 
of national resurgence and revival in everv sphere of national 
life. The Liberals, however, coidd not accept all that 
Gandhiji claimed for Khadi. They had no doubts about 
its economic value for the unemployed and the semi-em¬ 
ployed, but they had no faith in its values as a political 
weapon. The pre.scription of Khadi dress and spinning for 
Congressmen, the bon-fires of foreign clothing, the whole 
anti-British bias of the propaganda, the acerbity I hat it in¬ 
troduced into political activity went against their grain. 
Even in 190.5-06, as we have shown in chapter V, they had 
accepted boycott of British goods only as a temporary and 
regional expedient, and they now also found it impossilile 
to agree to all that was claimed for it as a panacea for national 
regeneration and national independence. They feared, as in 
1905-06, that the Khadi propaganda would further embit¬ 
ter Anglo-Indian relations. Above all. they pooh-poohed 
the sartorial command that Congressmen and patriots should 
dre.ss only in Khadi. The Liberals feared also that the em¬ 
phasis implied in all this projjaganda on Khadi and small- 
scale industries presaged a deplorable imbalance in the 
future economy of the country and a rejection of modern 
progress and of the most powerful source of national wealth. 


’ Interview: Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. II p. 337. 
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They did not agree that it could by itself abolish the appal¬ 
ling poverty of the Indian masses. There is thus little doubt 
that one of the causes that prcAcnted Liberal—Congress rap- 
proachment after 1920, in spite of a good deal of commonness 
of aim and method, specially after 1928. was this over-em- 
])hasis of Congiess leadership on tlie promotion and use of 
Khadi and its lop-sided economic i')rogrannnc. 

Differences of General F.conomir 0}itIook: The eco¬ 
nomic programme of the CongTess as enunciated at the 
Karachi Cnpess in 1981 laid down a comprehensive plan 
of radical legislation (or the benefit of the labouring classes, 
progressive raxes on agricultural income and inheritance, 
abolition of salt dntv. state control of ke\'-indnstries and 
prohibition. Othci' items on if. such as the reduction of 
rent and revenue demands, of military expenditure, control 
over Exchange and Currenc\', abolition of nsurv', tariff pro¬ 
tection for industries, had long figured in the laberal pro¬ 
gramme already. 

After 1923, Mr. N. M. Joshi of the Servants of India 
Society may be taken as a representatir'e of the Liberal Party 
and its economic views, [oshi is perhaps the greatest pioneer 
of the Labour movement in India. He thought it to be 
necessary for India to avail herself of the long experience of 
Western countries in controlling the evils of modern indus¬ 
trialism and accordingly he was an untiring advocate of pro¬ 
gressive labour legislation to fix minimum wages and hours 
of work, to promote housing, sanitation and education for 
the workers, and the provision of insurance against unem¬ 
ployment, old age pensions, and the active assistance of 
workers in forming trade unions to protect their interests.^ 
But he believed in the maxim: “Industrialise or perish” 
and fought for protection for Indian industries by direct 
State aid rather than by high tariff walls which would mean 


^ Resolutions-N.L.F., 1925-28. 
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higher prices for the poor.^ He favoured the means test 
for taxation.“ He opposed the private company manage¬ 
ment of Indian Railways which neglected the 111 class pas¬ 
sengers.® It will be thus seen that if the credit for setting 
the Swaraj movement on its legs and pioneering Swadeshi in 
1906 goes to the Liberals, the Labour movement in India 
and its progressive outlook also owe much to them. 

But, the Congress programme as a whole needs to be 
compared with the one laid down by the National Liberal 
Federation in 19.^6, already referred to above, to discover the 
wide divergence of economic aims between the two parties. 
The items relating- to progressive taxation of the rich, aboli¬ 
tion of salt duty, state control of industries, etc. adumbrated 
a programme of State Socialism which the Liberals regarded 
as somewhat impracticable and visionary in the existing 
circumstances of India, even though justification might be 
found for it in the legislation of contemporary Western 
countries. The landlords, the rich mill-owners, the lawyers, 
and the intelligentsia within the Liberal Party could not be 
expec ted to approve of this radical, and as many of them felt, 
“irresponsible” programme of the Ciandhian Congress. 

To the charge of the ‘discriminatory’ nature of this 
progfiamme, Gandhiji replied that “without discrimination 
between the interests of the two (the British “top-dog” and 
the Indian “under-dog), it was to perpetuate Indian helo- 
tage” and that “in order to remove the inequalities, the 
privilege of the ruling class and those others who have shared 
them shall be reduced so as to reach a state of ecjuality bet¬ 
ween all classes and communities”.^ The radical, expro- 
priatory and discriminatory features of the plan appeared 
to the Liberals as not only visionary but also likely to throw 

1 Joshi’s Resolution: India’s Parliament, Vol. V. 1923, pp. 
154-156. 

2 India’s Parliament, Vol. IX, pp. 188—191. 

8 Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 215-218. 

< Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma', Vol. Ill, p. 91, 

F. 3? 



jmimtn or the princes. The capiialist. howcvcv, was to be 
he trustee of the nation and share his uca/th with the poor 
md rhe worker. Such reservations arc. lioAvever. apt to be 
r^uored aT\d passed over in the heat of political controversy. 

Thus the Liberal and the Gandhian views of the future 
national economy agreed in as much as l>oth of them aimed 
at the amelioration of the lot of the masses. Both vied w'ith 
each other in their indictment of the British policy of eco¬ 
nomic exploitation and in their love of Swadeshi. The 
miserable plight of the average man stimg both with equal 
anguish and poignancy. Both favoured protection for 
rearing up nascent industries. The basic difference between 
the two was that the Liberals wanted the ecotiomic regenera¬ 
tion of the country through Western methods. Their im¬ 
plied emphasis on mass production and on the use of machi¬ 
nery in improvement of agriculture and other industries, 
their preference for the British system and British institu¬ 
tions showed that they preferred to remodel and reconstruct 
India mostly on Western lines. Gandhiji’s emphasis on 
the Charkha, very’ limited use of machinery, aversion to mass 
production—a religious conception of Swadeshi—and his pre¬ 
ference for indigenous institutions created a widening gulf 
which the Liberals found it difficult to cross. The Liberal 
scheme seemed to plan for the immediate present; the 
Gandhian scheme planned for the inauguration of “Ramraj" 
which might serve as a model for the world to follow. 

QtiesHons of Social Reform: This leads us to the consi¬ 
deration of the social programme of liberalism and the 
Gandhian Congress. An outline of social reform as pioneer¬ 
ed by Raja Rammohan Roy and systematised by Ranade and 
a few others has been given in the previous chapters. 
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A brief summary may be given here to distinguish it 
from the (iandhian pattern of social reform; 

7’he Liberals did not favour scattered or isolated 
reforms To them all aspects of progress were inter¬ 
mixed in one organic whole.^ They believed that in 
social reforms conserv'ation of the old and the tried insti¬ 
tution was a*- 'tidispensable as change and reform.® But 
it is diflicult fo brand them as either revivalists or revo¬ 
lutionaries. r'ley believed that in India many things 
deserved to be revi\'cd, e.g., the freer social polity of 
the Vedic times, the purer theism of the Upanishads, 
the lofty morality of the Gita, etc. But it was also their 
conviction that society was a living oganism and it was 
governed by the larv of growth and evolution. Mere 
antiquity was no consideration for the inclusion of a 
certain custom or practice.® Revivalism could be given 
a place to a certain limit, beyond which reformation 
was the only remedy. They were prepared to adopt a 
revolutionary attitude in cases of parasitical and dege¬ 
nerate social growths, such as untouchability or Sati, 

^ ‘You cannot have a good social system when you find yourself 
low in the scale of political rights, nor can you be fit to exercise po¬ 
litical rights and privileges unless your social system is based on 
reason and justice’—Miscellaneous Writings of Mr. Justice Ranade 
(1915), p. 232. 

* ‘To say that it is possible to build up a new fabric on new lines 
without any help from the past is to say that 1 am self-born and 
my father and grand-father need not have troubled for me’—Ranacie’s 
address. Report of the National Social Conference, Poona, 1895— 
Appendix A, p. 6. 

*To such revivalists Ranade said, “What shall we revive? 
Shall we revive the old habits of our people when the most sacred of 
caste indulged in all the abominations. .. .of animal food and drink 
which exhausted every' section of our country’s 2Loology and Botany? 
... .Shall we revive the 12 forms of sons, eight forms of marriages 
which included cajjture and recognised mixed and illegitimate inter¬ 
course? Shall we revive the Niyoag system_?_shall we revive 

the Shakti worship of the left hand with its indecencies and prac¬ 
tical debaucheries? Shall we revive the Sati and infanticide customs 
or the flinging of living men into the rivers, or over rocks or hook- 
swinging or the crushing beneath Jagannath Car?"—Ranade’s speech 
‘Revival and Reforms’ Report of N.S.C., Amraoti, 1897, pp. 8—9. 
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Unlike Tilak, the Liberals thought that there was no 
Wcm, it the foreign go\crnment interfered in our social 
jiiattcrs on out request. Ranade epitomised the Libe¬ 
ral conception of social reform in that there should be 
a change fiom constraint to freedom, from credulity to 
faith, from status to contract, from authority to reason, 
from unorganised to organised life, from biogotry to 
toleration and from blind fatalism to persevering 
human effort for personal and national progress. “This 
is said Mr. Ranade, “what I understand by social evo¬ 
lution both for individuals and society in this country’’.* 
In making this change, Ranade prescribed that all the 
methods, namely, traditional method by which caste 
oiganisations oi Acharyas undertook reforms pledge 
method, by which appeal was made to man's sense of 
honour and the legislative method ought to be employed. 
Besides these the method of annual Conferences to ex¬ 
change notes was also necessary.- For a reformer also 
the Liberals prescribed a moral Code. He was to in¬ 
fuse in himself the light and warmth of nature and this 
could be done by self-purification.® 

J hey believed in a dynamic society and did not 
think that 4000 years ago the future growth of society 
had been determined.'* Society is a constant conti¬ 
nuum.® In the present state of society new factors have 
come into being and in any social set up they have to be 
reckoned with. Society is to grow and to evolve and 
in its giowth and evolution the services of various social 
sciences and physical sciences are to be availed.® It can¬ 
not grow in isolation. In this growth education is of 


J Ranade’s Inaugural Address 
1892. 


ReiJort of N. S. C.. Allahabad, 


2 Ranade’s speech. Report of N S C 
Mbid., p. 13. 

♦P. N. Sapru’s speech, C. S. Debates, 
® Ibid., C. S. Debates, Vol. I, Feb 27 
• Ibid., p. 389. '' 


Amraoti, 1897, p. 12. 

pp. 672-73, April 8, 1938. 
1939, pp. 388-89. 
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vita] assistance. They favoured equal status to women 
and even divorce and advocated right of property to 
them.^ In their judgment “Freedom in the social 
sphere and the economic sphere is just as important as 
freedom in tlie political sphere. If we get freedom 
without freedom to order our lives that freedom means 
nothing”.^ 

tiandhiji's l.l point constructive programme was very 
much akin to Ranade’s co-ordinated system of refonns. 
There was one great difference between the two. In the 
Ciandhian programme, each worker was expected to follow 
in practice all the thirteen items with meticulous scrupulous¬ 
ness. One may have love for and interest in Cottage Indus¬ 
tries, but it miglu be that he may not be equally interested 
in the tpiesiion of Hindu-Muslim unity or the removal of 
untouchability. Ranade did not let the platforms of 
different refonns come into clash with each other. Probably 
he thought that there could be a man interested in the work 
of regeneration of his sub-caste, according to Ranade’s pro¬ 
gramme he was free to do it. There could be an association 
devoted to the work of purging temples of corrupt practices, 
Ranade would permit it to do that. In Ranade’s judgment 
if the effect of any of them was not calculated to be prejudi¬ 
cial to the interests of the nation, it deserved all encourage¬ 
ment. 

Caste and Untoxichahility: Besides these bed-rock 
social principles of the Liberal and Gandhian constructive 
programme, we have to examine Liberal views on the burn¬ 
ing social problems of the day and to find out where they 
agreed and drsagi'ced with Gandhian views. Ranade regard¬ 
ed untouchability and the child-widow as the two major sins 
of Indian society. 

^ Kunzru’s speech, C. S. Debates, Vol. I, 1937. 

® P. N. S;ipru’s speech, C. S. Debates, April 8, 1938, pp. 672—73. 
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The same idea had been aptly put by Manohar Lai 
Zutshi, a renowned Liberal, that there have been two chief 
defects of our social system: (i) apotheosis of blood and (ii) 
apotheosis of sex. The first has culminated in the caste 
.system with untouchability as its ugliest appendage. Mano- 
lun Lai Zutsiii, Chandvarkar, Sriniv-as Sastri, P. Seshadri, 
etc. considered that the caste system had been the cause of 
the ruin ot the country. Manohar Lai Zutshi says that the 
chiei cause of the fall of the Roman Empire was the absence 
of national life in the community and believes it to be true 
ot the fall ot the Hindu race also. And the chief cause of 
this great national defect is.... "the institution of the caste 
and the exclusive and centrifugal spirit which it fosters”. 
“Whatever its origin and whatever its benefits in the past, 
caste as we see it to-day is the greatest monster which we have 
to kill.”’ S. Somasundaram Pillai said, ‘‘If there is any 
evil which brings the nation to ruin, it is caste.”’’ Srinivas 
Sastri, speaking at a meeting in Durban, said that ‘‘the origin 
of the caste system w^as really based on colour prejudice of 
the Aryan races against the aborigines. It is this caste system 
that has been the ruin of this counry.”* Sober social re¬ 
formers like Ranade and Bhandarkar understood that as a 
foundation for economic, social and politifial organisation 
of Hindu society caste had outlived its utility and was operat¬ 
ing as a brake. To what extent the caste structure could 
be modified was an issue on which Ranade was prepared for 
a reasonable compromise. Bhandarkar observed that ‘‘the 
germs of caste formed an e.ssential ingredient of our blood”. 
1 o eradicate them is perhaps as hopeless as drying up the 

^ Manoharlal Zutshi, .speech as chairman of Reception Committee, 
Report of tlie 30th N.S.C., Lucknow, 1916 (Bombay 1917). p. 8. 

^ S. S. pillai, while seconding the resolution regarding abolition 
of caste. Report of N.S.C., Lucknow, 1916, p. 46. 

® Quoted by Chandvarkar in his resolution regarding improvement 
of untouchables. Report of N.L.F.. Bombay, 1929. 
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Indian Ocean.He therefore advised his audience to try 
to ionn a nation with caste by forgetting differences in prac¬ 
tical matters and bringing about a fusion of sub-castes. 

Even those Liberals, who thought the annihilation of 
caste as an impossibility and its existence not wholly harm¬ 
ful, tried to establish that it was not birth but character and 
merit that determined the caste. “So long as the principle 
that rise and fall depended on personal merit and demerit re¬ 
mained operative, advancement and progress were achieved 
but since merit became supplanted by birth in a class, decad¬ 
ence crept in gradually.”^ This section of Liberals advo¬ 
cated interdining and inter-marriage. 

Caste system is responsible for the birth and long per¬ 
petuation of untouchability. No Liberal ever said anything 
in its deience. 'Lhcy were convinced that it must go. If 
there was any difference it was with regard to the means to 
be used for its removal—by legislation or compulsion or 
education of public opinion or persuasion. The National 
Liberal Federation, the cliief forum of the Liberal Party, 
though convinced of the gross sinfulness of keeping a large 
section of Hindu society as untouchable and unapproach¬ 
able, was divided as to whether the Federation platform 
could be used for discussion of religious and social questions. 
In 1933, in the annual session of the National Liberation 
Federation at Madras, Dewan Bahadur V, Bashyan Iyengar 
moved a resolution regarding the removal of untouchability. 
An amendment was moved by Dewan Bahadur Raghava 
Iyer that as the Federation comprehended in its fold all class¬ 
es of political workers irrespective of religion, caste or 
community it could discuss only political and economic 
questions and not social or religious questions. A heated 
discussion took place in which prominent Liberals like 

‘Dr. Bhandiirkar’s Sholapur Address: 7'he Kith N.S.C., Ahmeda- 
bad, 1902, (Appendix I), p. HO. 

2 Presidential address by B. |votish Swamp: Report of 30th 
N.S.C. Lucknow. 1916, pp. 81-82. ' 
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Ma\ib\ib-u\-Huq, P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer took part. The 
amendment was lost, only nine voting for it, and the origi¬ 
nal resolution M’as carried by a large majority. 

The Liberals opposed untouchability because it was 
socially unjust, it was economically deleterious and it was 
anti-i]ational. Manohar Lai Zutshi’s mgument is this:* 

Men are born with unequal talents. This inequa¬ 
lity should not be magnified. Let society give every in¬ 
dividual an ecjuality of opportunity. This will allow 
ever)' individual the fullest and freest development of 
his rapacity. Vaishnavism offered this opportunity to 
all in the realm of Bhakti. In the Republic, of God 
everybody is equal. The result was that we have had 
a glorious galaxy of Vaishnav Saints. Given the .same 
equality in other directions of our national life we can 
expect the same harvest. “Who knows what wealth of 
talent lies buried in the so-called Depressed classes?’ 
Some Liberals from before and more after the Yarvada 
Pact appreciated Gandhiji’s sendees to the cause of the re¬ 
moval of untouchability. Every )ear such resolutions were 
passed from the platforms of the National Liberal Federation 
and the Provincial Liberal Conferences. Such approbation 
of the Mahatma’s work in this sphere minimised the differ¬ 
ences between the two parties. 

But Gandhiji’s views on caste system and untouch¬ 
ability form a subject for a thesis in themselves. Gandhiji 
wrote* that he did not believe in the caste system to be an 
odious and vicious dogma. “It has its limitations and de¬ 
fects but there is nothing sinful about it, as there is about 

1 Manohar Lai Zutshi: N.S.C., Lucknow, 1916, pp. 4-12. 

Ibid., p. 9. 

, * Gandniji asked Anibedkar to give his message for the first issue 
of ‘Harijan’. He refused to give a message but expres.sed his views 
on the Hindu organisation. “The ouWaste is a by-product of the 
caste system. .. . And nothing can emancipate the outcaste except 
the destruction of the caste system.”—Tendulkar’s Mahatma’, Vol. Ill, 
p. 236. 
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untouchability and if it is a by-product of caste system, it 
is in the same sense that an ugly growth is of a body or 
weeds of a crop. It is as wrong to destroy caste because of 
the outcaste, as it would be to destroy a body because of an 
ugly growth in it or of a crop because of the weeds.Ac¬ 
cording to him untouchability was not the by-product of 
caste system but of the mentality of the ‘high-and-lowness’. 
Purged of untouchability caste system would emerge into 
Varna Dharm in its pristine purity—the four divisions of 
society each equal to and dependent on the other.^ 

Gandhiji’s ‘Varnashram’ “is a universal law stated in so 
many words of Hinduism. It is a law of spiritual econo¬ 
mics”. No nation of the West or East could seek exemption 
from it. I’his law, according to him, was discovered by the 
Rishis with a view “to set free man’s energy for higher pur¬ 
suits in life”. In Gandhian Varnashram there was no place 
for superiority or inferiority, it permitted him to dine with 
anybody who could give him clean food, to pennit a pariah 
girl to live under his roof as his daughter—accommodate Pan- 
cham families with whom it was a privilege to dine. His 
Varnashram did not permit him to bow down even before 
the most powerful but compelled him “to bow down his head 
in all humility before knowledge, purity, before every person 
where I see God face to face”,® 

Gandhiji went to the extent of defending Brahaminism 
despite the sorrowful spectacle of the Brahmin and said that 
there was no system other than Hinduism under which a 
class has been set apart from generation to generation for the 
exclusive pursuit of divine knowledge and consigned to 
voluntary poverty.^ In his opinion the idea of ‘Chatur 
varna’ was a peculiarity of the social consciousness of the 
Hindus. The law of Varna establishes certain spheres of 

^ & 2 Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. Ill, p. 237. 

® Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. II, pp. 374-75. 

< Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 240. 

F. 35 
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action for certain people with certain tendencies. This 
avoided all unworthy competition. While recognising lirni- 
tatioiis. the Jaw of Varna admitted of no distinctions of high 
and low; on one hand it guaranteed to each the fruit of his 
labour and on the other it prevented one class from pressing 
upon the other. This great law has been degraded and 
fallen into disrepute. “But my conviction is that an ideal 
social order will only be evolved when the implications of 
this law are fully understood and given effect to.”^ 

As said before it was a religious duty with Gandhiji to 
see an end of untouchability. Those who insinuate a poli¬ 
tical motive in his activities relating to the Harijan move¬ 
ment are probably not fair to him. When he said that if 
untouchability w’as not removed root and branch. Hinduism 
w’as bound to perish, his soul echoed that no religion can 
ever nurture itself on the degradation of its \otaries. He 
laid open his heart at the Second Round Table Conference 
when he said. “I would far rather that Hinduism died than 
that untouchability lived. I will not bargain their rights 
for the Kingdom of the whole tvorld.’’- It was not bluff or 
bluster when he said that any attempt at cutting off the 
Harijan from Hinduism, he would resist with his life* and 
the sequel testified to the earnestness of his pledge. 

But Gandhiji did not lose sight of the practical side of 
the question. People in their zeal began inter-dining and 
inter-marriage with untouchables. He said that dining and 
intermarriage would stunt Hindu Society and it would be 
unwise in a hurricane campaign to over-w'eigh and endanger 
the main issue. It might amount to breach of faith with the 
masses to call upon them suddenly to view the removal of 
untouchability in a different form from what they had been 
taught to believe it to be. It is an example of his political 

1 Interview to Prof. Nirmal Kumar Bose. Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma', 
Vol. IV, pp. 16-16. 

2 Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. HI. p. 161 

» Ibid., p. 161. ' 
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insight. He had no objection to both these things in his 
own life and did not regard them as being against the dic¬ 
tates of the Dharrna, since he gave his blessings to the mar¬ 
riage of his son with the daughter of Raj Gopalachariar.^ 
Now we can take up other social evils attendant on the 
‘apotheosis of sex’. Child-marriage, enforced widowhood, 
Sati, seclusion of the Zenana, parda system, dowries, sectional 
high and lowness in marriages, illiteracy among women, etc., 
arc some of the evils pertaining to the sex. They had been 
fought both by the Liberals and Gandhiji singly and in col¬ 
laboration with his band of followers. There does not ap¬ 
pear to be any appreciable difference between the two par¬ 
ties in regard to the reform of these evils. Both the parties 
had recognised cijualiy of sexes and accorded equal place 
to them in the declaration of the scheme of fundamental 
rights. Gandhiji emphasized the religious aspect of the 
question. In his opinion change of heart was more effective 
than change of mind. Moreover, any change brought 
about on religious grounds in India weathers all odds and 
it lends a helping hand in the domains of society and poli¬ 
tics also. Bhandarkar, as a shrewd student of History, under¬ 
stood this and suggested to the social reformer “to devise 
a radical course of reform based upon the reform of Hindu 
religion. A religious belief is calculated to invigorate the 
conscience, and social reform will then become an impera¬ 
tive duty.’’^ But the Liberals in general eschewed religion 
from political questions. They wanted to keep their secular 
outlook clean and unalloyed by any dogma, myth, sentiment, 
custom, etc. 

In the reports of the Social Conferences held from 
year to year by Liberal Social Reformers general state¬ 
ments of marriages and funerals performed amongst 

* Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. Ill, p. 225. 

2 Dr. Bhandarkar’s Sholapur Address—Report N.S.C., Ahmedabad, 
1902, p. 143. 
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various communities of some provinces are available to 
show that people generally observed the rules of age. 
expenses, tyag and wedding parly in marriages and 
funerals. To take an illustration from a statement of 
1902 out of tlie total 3925 marriages perfonned amongst 
the Rajput in different States of Rajputana 3800 were 
according to Rule, only 143 were against Rule in res¬ 
pect of age; out of a total of 3943. 3925 were according 
to Rule, only 18 against Rule, in respect of expenses; 
out of the same total 3928 were according to Rule, 15 
against the Rule, in respect of Tyag; out of the same 
total 3832 ewre according to the Rule, 111 against the 
Rule, in respect of Wedding party, out of 1875 funerals, 
1426 were solemnized according to the Rule, 8 against 
the I'ule, 41 pending in respect of funerals.^ This state¬ 
ment indicates the measure of success achieved by the 
Liberals in social reforms. 

Prohibition: In regard to prohibition, both the parties 
played an equally laudable part. It was Dadabhai who 
raised the question of stopping' opium traffic with China. 
Gokhale condemned it in unscathing terms in the Indian 
Central Legislature and preferred to starve than to touch 
the tainted money. Gandhiji said, “I would rather have 
India reduced to a State of pauperism than have thousands 
of drunkards in our midst. I would rather have India with¬ 
out education, if that is the price to be paid for making it 
dry. ”2 

On one more point it is said that there was a good deal 
of difference of opinion between the Liberals and the 
Gandhian Congress. It is this:—Should the country proceed 
to accomplish social reform or political reforms first? 
Should there be a judicious mixture of both? Will social 

1 The 16th Indian N.S.C. held at Ahmedabad, 1902, (Appendix 
5), p. 153. See Appendix, pp. 153-54. 

2 Gandhi ji’s Speech at a meeting in Madras, Tendulkar's 
Mahatma’, Vol. II, p. 370. 
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advancement automatically lead to political freedom? Will 
political freedom bring in its wake social adjustment? It 
is difficult to allot one point of view to one party. The 
Liberals themselves were not unanimous on this issue. 
Bhandarkar was of opinion that for the sake of national effi¬ 
ciency it is essential that work of vigorous social reforms 
should be taken up and scxrial evolution should not be left 
to time, for time is not force; it is simply a category of the 
understanding to distinguish one event from another. The 
best way of doing it is to continue making reforms which 
in due course of time may themselves become custom and 
because he .says, “My view of our people is that the great 
Shastra or spiritual adviser whom they obey is custom, and 
if the Guru or Shastra goes against this, they will be dis¬ 
obeyed and set aside.”' Thus the sober section of the Libe¬ 
rals and Gandhiji do not see any wrong in the concept of 
Law of the Varna. 

Education: On two more vital issues there was ideolo¬ 
gical disagreement between the Liberal Party and the Gan- 
dhian Congress—Education and Hindu-Muslim Unity. 
Liberals were great educationists in whom any country could 
legitimately take pride. All notable Liberals were connect¬ 
ed in some form or the other with the propagation and orga¬ 
nisation of Education. Ranade had been professor of Eng¬ 
lish and History in Elphinstone College. So was Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Pheroze Shah Mehta, Ranade and Telang insisted 
that though the Universities were not departments of Go¬ 
vernment they should be regarded as State institutions and 
should be provided with funds adequate to their needs and 
responsibilities. Later on, the Liberals made attempts to 
de-officialize University Education. Gokhale’s association 
with several institutions and his advocacy of primary Edu¬ 
cational Bill signalise him as a great educationist. Surendra- 

J Dr. Bhandarkar's Sholapur address. Report N.S.C., 1902, (Ap¬ 
pendix 1), p. 142. ’ V i' 
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nath Banerjea was not only a professor but founder of a 
CoWegc. Rash lUhaiT Ghosc was the vice-chancellor of 
Calcutta University. Under Sctalvad, Bombay University 
made rapid strides. The Universities of the U.P.. Lucknow 
and Allahabad owe their present position to the endeavours 
of C. Y. Chintamani, Cokaran Nath, Iqbal Narain Gurtu 
and Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru. Dr. Paranjpye was the 
Principal of a leading College of Poona. These names, 
which arc indicative and by no means exhaustiv'e, are enough 
to testify to the fact that education was the favourite 
topic of the Liberals. They seemed to have grasped the 
advice given by Lord Ripon on the eve of his departure: 
“My first words of advice to you is education, my next word 
of advice is education, my last word of advice to you is edu¬ 
cation.” 

The Liberals had realized the value of Lord Playfair’s 
remark that “the competition of the world has become a 
competition of intellect”. They planned as to how the 
children of India were to hold their own in the intellectual ’ 
competition of the world. For this purpose they had a plan 
for all stages and aspects of education. They were keen to 
introduce free and compulsory elementary education both 
for boys and girls and longed to see no village without a 
school nor a home with an illiterate member. In regard to 
the secondary stage they held that it should be “self-sufficient 
and not subservient... .to University education”.’^ It must 
mark a definite stage in the career of a boy for which he has 
receiv^ed a proper training.- They aspired for security of 
the means to the people to get the highest education. Only 
then the motto of V. Krishnaswami Ayer—I live on the past, 
in the present for the future, ‘they realized, would materia¬ 
lise. About the necessity of University education, C. Y. 

1 2 C!onvocation Address by the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
at the Patna University on Nov. SO, 19S5; Famous Convocation 
Addresses, 1936, p. 221. 
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Chintamani said: “A literate Indian population, but with¬ 
out a Ram Mohan Roy or Ranade, a Vivekanand or Vidya- 
sagar, a Salar Jung or Madhava Rao, a Dadabhai Naoroji or 
Gokhalc, a Gandhi or Tagore—what could it have done for 
itself, for the motherland, for humanity.”^ He wanted one 
kind of education for everybody—the best; and fully agreed 
with Sir Norman Lockyer that "....No one should be 

stopped .save by Ivs own incapacity. A perfect scheme 

of education should make the complete man, intellectually, 
morally and physically. It must not be limited merely to 
intellect.”* C. Y. Chintamani wanted to secure to his coun¬ 
trymen balanced education and agreed with Lord Balfour 
that industrial work unbalanced by literar)’ work, literary 
and industi'ial work unbalanced by speculative work, arc 
unfit to form the mental sustenance and substance of acade¬ 
mic training.* In his opinion “there should not stand 
jealous tariffs between the free communication of ideas”. 
The true University, according to his view, should be 
‘catholic in its range’ and ‘cosmopolitan in its composition’. 

In Chintamani’s judgment the governing consideration 
at the elementary stage should be extension or diffusion, at 
the secondary stage extension and efficiency, but at the 
highest efficiency should be the sole consideration.* 

But the Liberals were not blind to the need of the hour. 
They had a recipe for the galloping unemployment. Hir- 
dayanath Kunzru recommended such reform of education 
as was indicated by the great and increasing difficulty experi¬ 
enced by educated young men in getting employment with¬ 
out prejudice to the wider diffusion of Liberal education, 
but with special regard to the training of larger number for 

12 Convocation Address by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani at Lucknow 
University on 26th Nov. 1932; Famous Addresses, Allahabad, 1936, 
p. 156. 

* Convocation Address by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani at Lucknow 
University on Nov. 26, 1932; Ibid., p. 158. 

■* Ibid., p. 160. 
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wealth-producing occupations by increase of facilities for 
technical education/ 

With the spread of education they did not fail to em¬ 
phasize the value of discipline. Gokhale used to say that 
the British Empire in India was not a mere accident or freak 
of nature but there were antecedent conditions which made 
it possible. He was impressed with the Englishman’s sense 
of discipline, organisation, unity, purposefulness, determina¬ 
tion and loyalty to his own land. It was for this reason that 
Ranade told his countrymen that the British in India had to 
play a double role of rulers and teachers. Chiman Lai Setal- 
\’ad said: “Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Gokhale 
and the Liberal leaders of the last generation never en¬ 
couraged Uni\'ersity students to dabble in politics and cur¬ 
rent controversies. But the evil has now grown and spread 

to such an extent that Universities should.make an 

united effort against it.”^ 

The Liberals were never tired of emphasizing the need 
for greater and greater development of English education, 
for in their opinion it came to their country as a gift which 
galvanized the moribund and morbid national consciousness. 
Though they tried to swim with the currents of the day at 
times, and emphasized the necessity of the development of 
the provincial languages, and some amongst them condes¬ 
cended to speak in annual gatherings in them, yet their 
passion for English language betrayed them in such utter¬ 
ances: While I was in favour of encouraging the study of 

vernaculars, I said I wanted the University of Bombay to be 
our one window towards the West through which world cul¬ 
ture might continue to pour in and humanise and elevate 
us.”® 


^ Kunzru’s resolution regarding Economic Development 

report of N.L.F. at Lucknow, 1936. 

2 Convocation Address by Setalvad at Nagpur University in 1928. 
» ConvtKation Address retold in his book entitled ‘Recollections 
and Reflections, by C. Setalvad, p. 220. 
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Gandhiji, however, looked upon the present system of 
education with horror and distrust. Instead of developing 
the mental and moral faculties of the little children it 
dwarfed them.’ He wanted to lay down the foundation of 
National education with the object of throwing oft the yoke 
ol European culture and inculcating in the cducands the 
ideal of a united India. His ideal was the synthesis of dif- 
Icrent cultures that have come to stay in India, that have in¬ 
fluenced Indian life, and that, in their turn, have themselves 
been influenced by the Indian spirit. “This synthesis will 
naturally be ol Swadeshi type, where each culture is assured 
its legitimate place and not of the American pattern, where 
one dominant culture absorbs the rest and where the aim is 
not towards harmony, but towards an artificial and forced 
unity. 

In his opinion English was a link which fastened his 
country to the chain of Western culture. So he wanted to 
disengage the country from it at the earliest opportunity. 
In his opinion, English could never become the national 
language of India. What national wastage, he pointed out, 
was there to attain knowledge through the medium of 
English! 

He wanted to make the Devanagii script universal in 
India, but till Hindu-Muslim tension was there, it could be 
made a script lor all languages derived from the Sanskrit and 
Dravidian stocks. If the present scripts could be replaced 
by Devanagri for all practical and national purposes, it would 
mean a tremendous step forward. It would solidify Hindu 
India and would bring the provinces in closer touch. If 
Devanagri script was made compulsory at least for Hindus 
in all schools and all the important literature in different 
Indian languages was printed in it, it would be the best way 

^ Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. I, p. 260. 

2 Gandliiji’s Speech on the occasion of founding the National 
University of Gujrat at Ahmedabad; Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’. Vol 
11. p. 29. 

F. 36 
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to learn provincial languages. He made it clear that Hindi 
language and Devanagri script should be adopted for inter¬ 
provincial purposes. Till there was a tension between the 
two major communities it could be written in Devanagri and 
Persian scripts. Gandhiji was opposed to tiie Roman-script, 
because it was foreign in origin and unscientific and not so 
easy as Devanagri. 

Gandhiji wanted to make adult education self-support¬ 
ing. So he devised a type of education known as Basic edu¬ 
cation where the entire education was to centre round a 
particular craft. He deemed cotton spinning and the allied 
processes to be par excellence for the purpose. In his opin¬ 
ion what was true of adult education applied to University 
education also. “It must be organically related to the Indian 
scene. It must, therefore, be an extension and continuation 
of basic education course. That was the central point.”^ 
“The aim of University education should be to turn out true 
servants of the people... .therefore. .. .Universities should 
be co-ordinate and brought into line with basic education 
by taking in teachers from the Talimi Sangh.”^ 

To a question, if basic education be conducted minus 
the self-support basis, Gandhiji said that though it was not 
a priori condition but to him it was the acid test. He wanted 
that even at the end of seven years scheduled for completion 
of basic education, income and expenditure must balance 
each other, othenvise the very idea of basic education would 
be negated. 

In regard to the place of English in this programme, 
Gandhiji said: “I must cling to my mother-tongue, as to 
my mother’s breast, in spite of its shortcomings.... I love 
the English tongue in its own place, but I am its inveterate 


J & 2 Gandhiji said in a Conference of Education Ministers from 
the Congress Provinces in August 1946; Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. 
VII, p. 208. 
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opponent if it usurps a place which does not belong to it.”^ 
Even realising its place in the world he could accord English 
a place as a second optional language, not in the school but 
in the University stage.* 

In brief, to have a bird’s eye-view of the stand taken by 
the two schools of thought, it may be said that the Liberals 
were more willing* advocates of the Western civilization and 
(iandhiji leaned l jr „■ towards indigenous culture. Accord¬ 
ingly the Liberals hugged the English tongue which lent 
them a key to that store of wealth. Gandhi spumed it be¬ 
cause it fastened his country to an alien culture. The Libe¬ 
rals, with English as the basis, wanted to overhaul the entire 
system within a western framework. Gandhiji wanted to 
scrape it off and rebuild a new system of his own. Gandhiji’s 
originality lies in devising a new system known as basic edu¬ 
cation or Nai Talim. Craft and self-support were its special 
features. 

Hindu-Mrislim Unity. In respect of Hindu-Muslim 
unity Gandhiji left no stone unturned to achieve a “unity 
of hearts” between the two communities. He was basically 
right. The Liberals too realised the importance of the issue 
with one difference that with Gandhiji it was a matter of 
faith but with the Liberals it was, in the words of ‘A1 Kafir’, 
‘a business proposition’. Gandhiji charmed the Ali Brothers 
by his sincerity, but after the settlement of the Khilafat issue, 
this charm wore off. In fact, both the Liberals and the Con¬ 
gress Party found themselves unable to battle against circums¬ 
tances which had been adroitly put in their way. The Mus¬ 
lims were being wooed both by the Imperialists and the 
Nationalists and the former were more powerful and in a 
position to offer a better deal than the latter who had nothing 
but their hearts to present. The Muslim community, ready 
to coquet but not to marry either of the two, decided to take 


1 8c 2 Tendulkar’s ‘Mahatma’, Vol. VII, p. 21.8. 
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the fullest advantage of both the power-pelf and privilege 
offered by the one. and of the sincerity offered by the other. 
The Nationalists, including both the Liberals and Gandhiji. 
failed to solve the tangle-the foniier through their heads 
and the latter through his heart. The initial mistake was 
committed by the Liberals in registering their assent to .sepa¬ 
rate electorates in 1909 and by (Jandhiji by his acquiescence 
in it at the second Round 1 able Conference. But how 
keenly Gandhiji felt the tension between the two communi¬ 
ties can be gathered from his utterances—one such is given 
liclow by way of illustration: Gandhiji said. “1 dare not 
touch the problem of Hindu-.Muslim Unity. It has passed 
out of human hands alone. Even as Draupadi forsaken by 
her husbands and forsaken by men and gods alike, asked (iod 
and (iod alone to come to her help and (>od gave her unfail¬ 
ing help, so it is with me and so should it be tvith every one 
of us. Let us ask for help from Ciod and. . . .tell Him that 
we, His creatures have failed to do what we ought to do, we 
hate one another.... we fly at one another’s throat and even 
become assassins”. “It was a curious irony of fate.” as Dr. I. 
Prasad aptly remarks, ‘‘that Mahatma Gandhi who lived and 
died for Hindu-Muslim unity should be the person whose 
entry into politics should synchronise with the development 
of a greater intensity in Muslim Communalism.”^ The 
Liberals could manage to rope Jinnah in their schemes of 
reforms in 1916 but he later broke the bond thinking that 
the salvation of his community did not lie in the Gandhian 
way. 

To recapitulate we can say that Gandhism differed i.om 
liberalism in:— 

1. Rejecting any Providential significance in the Indo- 
British political link; 

^ Dr. I. Prasad and S. K. Subedar: ‘A History of Modern India’, 
p. 414. 
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2. respecting the inevitability of gradualness in the 
achievement of Swaraj as a method of political 
strategy; 

3. his political technique—means, methods and aims; 

4. more emphasis on individual than on collective 
action, e.g., indi^’idual Satyagrah; 

more ouphasis on ruralism than on vnbanism— 
‘mass-ct'iii.ici’ versus Drawing room politicians, 
khadi, \illage reconstruction. Nai-Talim, etc. ; 

6. considering politics as an element of religion as 
against secularization of politics; 

7. a conservative rather than a radical approach to 
social cjuesiions, and, 

8. rejection of the implications of the modern idea of 
progress -which the Liberals held so dear, e.g., 
modern industrialism, hospitals, railways, univer¬ 
sities etc. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE INDIAN LIBERAL PARTY (1923-47) 

The Liberal Programme aitrr 1923; Though the Libe¬ 
rals entered the legislatures in 1921. they had never regard¬ 
ed the Act of J919 as perfect. TItey had raised their voice 
for its revision as early as 23rd September, 1921.^ Robert 
Peel, the Secrctan’ of State, in his despatch* of November 2, 
1921 rejected the request on the grounds that there was 
room wiihii) the structure of the Act lor the legislatures to 
develop and establish for themselves a position, that the 
merits and capabilities of the constitution had not yet been 
exhausted and that suflFicient time had not elap.scd to enable 
the netv machinery' to be adequately tested. In another 
resolution of Februai^ 22, 1923 on the Secretary of State’s 
despatch, T. Rangachariar, then an Independent and later 
on a Liberal in 1929,* expressed dissatisfaction. He was 
supported by Munshi Ishwar Saran of the U. P. and Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikari, a Liberal leader of Bengal.^ Dr. H. S. 
Gour, essentially a Liberal in outlook if not by label, moved 
a similar resolution in the Central Assembly on July 18, 
1923. 

Now the Liberals were outside the Legislature. This 
did not damp their zeal. 7’he National Liberal Federation 
met at Poona in December, 1923 under the shadow of their 

1 Majumdar’s resolution regarding Constitutional Advance sup¬ 
ported by Munshi Ishwar Sharan and &.shagiri Iyer and Sir William’s 
amendment on behalf of the (Government recommending to the 
Secretary of State to “re examine” and "revise” “the present Consti¬ 
tution at an earlier date than 1929" and accepted by the former as 
a reasonable solution:—India’s Parliament, Vol. II, Introduction, pp. 
XI-XIl. 

2 Appendix Vl attached to “India in 1922-23” by R. Williams, 
p. 325. 

® Report—National Liberal Federation, Madras, 1929; p. 62. 

* India’s Parliament, Vol. V, pp. 3—19. 
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crushing defeat at the polls with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as 
President. Sir Tej had recently returned after a victory at 
the Imperial Conference where he had succeeded in making 
the British Government agreeable to reconsider the Kenya 
decision. Moreover, the Swarajists’ entry into the Councils 
was in itself no si .1 solatium. They now began to agitate 
for the levision o* the Act of 1919 with renewed zeal. In 
his Presidential Ad* .ess, Sir Tej said, “I cannot see how it 
is consistent with statesmanship or with the best interests of 

England and India to postpone the appointment of.a 

Commission until 1929.”' He made a few suggestions 

that the field of administration covered by the cen¬ 
tral Government should be examined, that the sphere 
of functions of the Central and Provincial Governments 
should be precisely defined, that the Civil administra¬ 
tion of the Central Government should be made res¬ 
ponsible to the extent to which it was made responsible 
in the provinces, that though there was no hurry to 
press for control of the army, yet tliere must be a defi¬ 
nite and steadily progressive programme for the Indiani- 
zation of the army and that the Indian Provinces might 
remain under the direct charge of the Viceroy. He 
answered the objections which could be urged against 
further constitutional advance in tiie near future: 

(1) It Avas urged that a democratic, responsible 
Government in India was an impossibility without an 
intelligent and capable electorate. Against this Sir Tej 
said that you cannot increase the intelligence of the 
people by keeping them away from the exercise of these 
rights. Again, the mass of our people are shrewd, order¬ 
ly and responsive to generous treatment and elevating 
influences. I'he very idea that they possess political 
power and the repeated exercise of it will in itself be 

^Presidential Address, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. N.L.F., Poona 
1928. ^ 
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of gieat educational value, ^’ct again, -want of elemen- 
tan educafion should not be a bar to the expansion of 
the franchise, as it had not been so in case of England 
in 1832. 

(2) It was further urged that India is a country of 
warring minorities. His rejdy tv’^s that all rights of 
the minorities must be full) protected in any scheme 
of responsible Governntent. 

In regard to the Hindu-Muslim problem he said 
that it could be solved. Separate electorates, which were 
not only not politically sound but productive of a mass 
of evil in their train, might still be granted to them 
unless and until the Muslims themselves changed their 
attitude. The question of the amount of representa¬ 
tion could be solved in a joint conference by the leaden 
of all sections of politicians. As regards the represen¬ 
tation of the minorities in the public services, an inde¬ 
pendent body like the Public Service Commission might 
be appointed and entrusted with the work of recruit¬ 
ment. Religious disputes could be settled if in the 
constitution of the future the safeguards for rights and 
privileges should be expressly provided for. It was also 
the responsibility of the leaders of both the communities 
to see that their differences were amicably settled. 

(3) British Interests should be safeguarded. It 
was no use anticipating the decision of self-governing 
India with respect to the Imperial services. Those, who 
were already in the services, would be here at least 
another 25 years, but he urged the recruitment of the 
services in India. 

With the above suggestions and answers to the objec¬ 
tions raised by the British Government, Sir I’ej recommend¬ 
ed the appointment of a Commission to examine the whole 
position in respect of the future constitutional progress of 
the country. 
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The Federation passed an important resolution at 
Poona in 1923 that full responsible government in the pro¬ 
vinces and complete responsibility in the Central Govern¬ 
ment, except in military, political and foreign departments, 
should be established without delay and for this purpose 
urged the appointment of a Committee for making an en¬ 
quiry into the a-^tual working of the present constitution 
and making recommendations in respect of future consti¬ 
tutional advance. 

Liberal agitation outside the legislature greatly strength¬ 
ened the hands of those inside it and on February 5. 1924 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar moved in the Legislative 
Assembly a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General to take steps for revising the Government of India 
Act so as to secure for India Dominion Status and full Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy. Motilal Nehru moved an amendment 
to this resolution suggesting the summoning of a Round 
Table Conference to recommend a draft constitution for 
India. The amended resolution was passed by a very large 
majority. During the debate on the resolution. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, who was then Home Member, raised certain objec¬ 
tions* to the grant of Dominion Status lo India—some of 
which had already been anticipated and answered in the 
Poona Address by Sir Tej, in 1923. 

These objections were answered by Motilal Nehru on 
the floor of the House and later on most categorically in the 
Report of All Parties Conference, (1928) which we propose 
to discuss at its proper place. The cumulative effect of the 


• (1) That responsible government is different from Dominion 
Status. Full dominion self-government is of wider extent. (2) Consti¬ 
tutional progress is to be made by stages. (3) There are many 
interests concerning such as (a) Indian States (b) European Com¬ 
merce (c) Services (d) minorities, etc. (4) The problem of defence 
is the greatest of all lest the power which is placed in the Indian 
hands by the ballot box may ^avitate into other hands. (5) That 
in India political advance has outrun social advance.^ 

F. 37 
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Liberal agitation outside and the Swarajists inside was that 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee was appointed with Mud- 
diman as its Chairman to see what could be done to improve 
the working of dyarchy. 

Enough has been said about it in the 7th Chapter. In 
fact, the Muddiman Committee—its appointment, its transac¬ 
tions, evidences before it, its report, etc.—were largely influ¬ 
enced by the Liberals. The minority report and the Libe¬ 
ral memoranda indicated a “Liberal” attitude towards 
Dyarchy and a change in their outlook and policy. They 
reinforced the Swarajists’ demands and urged the Govern¬ 
ment to revise the Government of India Act (1019) and thus 
expedited the appointment of a Royal Commission. But 
Government machinery moved slowly. On September 7, 
1925, Muddiman, then Home Member of Government of 
India, moved a resolution in the Central Assembly recom¬ 
mending the consideration of the recommendations of the 
Majority Report to improve the machinery of Government. 
Mr. Crear, then Home Secretary, moved an identical resolu¬ 
tion in the Council of State. The Leader of the Swarajist 
Party moved an amendment to the effect that immediate 
steps be taken to move the British (Government to make a 
declaration in Parliament of such changes in the Constitu¬ 
tion as would make the Government of India fully respon¬ 
sible and that a Round Table Conference representative of 
all Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests be held to 
frame a scheme on the above principles and to place it for 
approval in the l.egislative Assembly, after which it was to 
be embodied in a statute by the Parliament. The amend¬ 
ment was carried against the Government by 72 votes to 45. 
It had received the concurrence of the Independent Members 
and Liberal Members of the Assembly especially of Sir Siva- 
swami Aiyer, a signatory to the Minority Report. 

Once again, during the course of the discussion of the 
budget in March, 1926, another resolution was moved de- 
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manding the appointment of a Statutory Commission earlier 
than 1929. But the resolution was negatived because the 
Swarajist Party had vacated their seats in the Assembly. 

I'he Liberal Federation at its 1925 session again reiterat¬ 
ed its demands lor constitutional reforms. In a resolution^ 
Chintamani approved of the Minority Report, expressed dis¬ 
appointment at the speeches of the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy in July and August and laid down the lines of future 
reforms:—viz., 

(1) Complete Provincial Autonomy: 

(2) Central Government to be responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly in internal civil administra¬ 
tion; 

(3) Control of foreign and political relations and de¬ 
fence in the hands of the Governor-Cieneral for 
a definite period after which it was to be reviewed 
by a Commission on which Indian opinion ought 
to be adequately represented; 

(4) during this period a fixed amount to be allotted 
for expenditure on departments controlled by the 
Governor-General. 

(5) in emergency he can spend more, but he shall 

' apprise the Assembly of it at its next sitting; 

(6) Indians to be trained for and freely admitted to 
all arms of the defence forces; 

(7) recruitment and other conditions of All India 
services should be determined by the Government 
of India through a Public Service Commission; 

(8) residual functions should vest in the Central Go¬ 
vernment. 

(9) The Council of the Secretary of State for India 
should be abolished. 

^ Chintamani’s Resolution on Constitutional Reforms Report 
N.L.F. Calcutta. 1925, p. 52 seq. 
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(10) Strength of legislative bodies to be increased with 
wider and lower franchise; adequate provision for 
the election of backward, depressed and labouring 
classes and equal women fianchise. 

Finally a demand was made that without delay a Com¬ 
mission should be appointed to report on the proposals made 
by the Liberals. 

B. S. Kamat, a Liberal leader from Poona, while support¬ 
ing the resolution, analysed the conditions which the Govern¬ 
ment expected Indians to comply with before they would 
think of‘making any sort ol political advance. They were 
these: 

(1) There should be fair and reasonable chance of 
agreement between Indians of various sections of 
opinion. 

(2) There should be a visible sign of goodwill and 
cooperation to work the scheme. 

(3) Whether the present tvas a favourable time to 
place this matter before a Royal Commission and 
whether the amount ol data was sufficient to con¬ 
vince the Royal Commission that India was in 
need of political advance. 

In regard to the first, Kamat held that there was 
absolute unanimity as to what Indians wanted. This 
was clear from the nature of evidence tendered by 
different witnesses before the Reform Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee. The general skeleton of the scheme, claimed 
Kamat, as framed by the Liberals was accepted by the 
leaders of the Swarajist Party in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. It was supported there by Sir Sivaswami Iyer on 
behalf of the Liberals. 

As regards the second point, Kamat rightly observed 
that when the Liberals were in power they gave unstint¬ 
ed cooperation to the Government. Then after the 
entry of the Swarajists into the Councils, Patel’s accep- 
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tance of speakership was unmistakable sign of coopera¬ 
tion. 

In respect of the third condition, Kainat said, that 
he was not afraid of the adverse verdict of the Coinniis- 
sion at the present political atmosphere of the country'. 
Then, the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
provided sufficient data to convince an impartial tri¬ 
bunal to justify the Indian demand. 

Before an outline of the growth of other parties is given 
on the occasion of the 3rd election under dyarchy, a word 
may be said about the “Liberal” influence in the U.P. dur¬ 
ing the second Council. 

Liberal Activities in the U.P. (1923—26): In the U.P. 
the Liberals, who were .so prominent in the first Council, 
had never as a Party recovered from their rejection by the 
electorate in 1923. They norv sailed under nationalist 
colours and relied on Hindu Sabha support. But with the 
help of Chintamani and his ‘Leader’, the old Liberal Party 
appeared under the name of the Nationalist Party. It was 
joined by a number of landlords also. Attempts to enlist 
Mohammedans, however, failed. Chintamani’s vehement 
utterances eclipsed Swarajist leaders and made strong appeal 
to the members of that party. In fact, the differences bet¬ 
ween the Swarajists and Chintamani’s Party were reduced 
to a minimum in the U. P. for the leader of the Swarajist 
Party, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, ’“was formerly a Liberal 
and was still so by temperament and conviction”^ and Chin¬ 
tamani’s powerful personality appealed to all nationalist 
Hindus. This is wl|y there should be little wonder when 
we find that when they returned to the Council on March 
29, 1926 after their walk-out of the Council on March 11, 
1926, three of the Swarajists served on the Select Committee 
of the Agra Tenancy Bill and three on the Select Committee 

^ Report on the working of the Reformed Constitution, 1926, 
Vol. II., p. 208. 
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of the Land Revenue Bill. The Swarajist leader also 
served on the Select Committee of the District Board Pri¬ 
mary Education Bill. This bill could become an act only 
with the help of Swarajists. Pandit (iovind Ballabh in his 
speech on that occasion called it an irony of fate that Swara¬ 
jists, who had entered to wreck the constitution, were pre¬ 
sent to insure the passage ol the Bill.^ 

The Final Elections under Dyarchy (1926): By the 
time the third elections (November 1926) under dyarchy 
came, a number of other political parties had sprung up 
under different names and with different aims. 

The Liberals, who stood for working the constitution, 
professed a national creed. The Hindu Mahasabhites under 
the leadership of Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Malaviya and 
Jayakar believed in cooperation with the Government but 
w’anted to safeguard the interests of the Hindu Community. 
The Justice Party of Madras consisted of non-Brahmins and 
also stood for working the constitution and safeguarding non- 
Brahmin interests. The Independent Party, which under 
the leadership of Jinnah had played an important part in the 
previous Assembly and which refused to identify itself either 
with the Justice Party or the Swarajist Party and which in¬ 
cluded the Liberals and Home rulers, shrank on account of 
its inferior organisation. The Swarajists returned in larger 
numbers with the declaration of determined opposition to 
every activity, governmental or other, that might impede the 
Nation’s progress towards Swaraj. 

The Swarajist Party scored a brilliant win in Madras 
and in the Legislative Assembly they c^aimd to have 38 out 
of a total of 104 elected members and in all other Provincial 
Councils they formed the largest single party, but they defi¬ 
nitely lost ground on the whole both in the Legislative 
Assembly and in the Provincial Councils. In the Legislative 

1 Report on the working of the Reformed Constitution, 1926, 
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Assembly* they claimed to have 40 out of a total of 104 elec¬ 
ted members but on no occasion did they take 40 votes into 
the lobby, not even for a division on the Ratio Bill. The 
rest of the elected members were divided among the Moham¬ 
medans, Responsive-Cooperators, Independents, Hindu 
Mahasabhites and a few others without a party label. The 
Liberals ceased as an organised party inside the legislatures, 
l)ut as a FederatJon outside the legislatures, they existed as 
a very influential body of political opinion. 

The fact of the matter is that the Liberals had a poor 
following among the masses. Further, they had alienated 
both the intellectuals and the masses by .seemingly cooperat¬ 
ing with the Government in its policy of repression. 

One of the keenest public controversies at this time was 
that over the exchange ratio. What should be the value of 
the rupee in terms of the pound —]6d. or 18d.? The Royal 
Currency Commission inter alia recommended the stabiliza¬ 
tion of the exchange at 18d. The case for the 16d. ratio was 
supported with great skill by Purshottam Das Thakur Das 
in his minute of dissent. On the other hand, the case for 
the 18d. ratio was sponsored by the majority of the Royal 
Commission and defended by Sir Basil Blackett. Sir Siva- 
swami favoured the higher rate of exchange. Chintamani 
favoured the 16d. ratio. The Liberals thus differed over the 


• The strength of the parties in the Central Assembly as a result 
of Nov., 1926 election is given below:— 


Swarajists 

Nationalists 

Europeans 

Central Muslim Party and Non-party 

Independents 

Nominated 

Officials 

Others 


38 

18 

12 

22 

IS 

41 

26 

15 


Total 


144 


J. Coatman’s India in 1928—29. Appendix VI, p. 394. 
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question. This does credit to their intellectual integrity 
but speaks against their political solidarity. 

Liberal Bo\roff of the Simon Commission: According 
to section 84.A of the Government of India Act of 1919, the 
Statuton- Commission was to be appointed in 1929, but it 
was ante-dated by two years. Cliintamani refused to believe 
that this was done in deference to Indian public opinion.* 
In the opinion of Setalvad, the object of Lord Birkenhead 
and the Conservative Government then in power was not 
to leave the Commission to be appointed by the Labour 
Government, which it was felt woxild almost certainly come 
soon into power. The other object was to disintegrate the 
Swarajist Party.® Withal these motives, even the Tories 
could not long remain indifferent to the united wish of all 
Parties in India, since even the Liberals had deserted dyarchy 
as useless. 

The Simon Commission was appointed to enquire into 
the working of the Act of 1919 and to make recommenda¬ 
tions for future constitutional advance. It was composed 
of purely British members of Parliament to the exclusion 
of all Indians. Such a composition evoked universal dis¬ 
satisfaction and people of all shades of political opinion in 
India condemned it in unequivocal language. The appoint¬ 
ment of this Commission was a direct affront to the Indian 
Liberals. From the Public Service Commission of 1886 to 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee of 1925, Liberals sat almost 
on all of them and had extended full cooperation to the 

^ Chintamani’s speech Report: N.L.F. Bombay, 1927 p. 65. 

2 Setalvad's Recollections and Reflections, p. S41. 

In support of his view, Setalvad has quoted Lord Birkenhead’s 
private letter to Lord Reading dated Dec. 10, 1925, “I always had 
It plainly in mind that we could not afford to run the slightest risk 
that the nomination of 1928 should be in the hands of our successors. 
You can readily imagine what kind of a Commission in its personnel 
need have been appointed by Col. Wedgewood and his friends. I 
should therefore, like to receive your advice if at any moment you 
discern an opportunity for making this a useful bargain counter or 
for further distintegrating the Swarajist Party." 
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Government for which they had been subjected to public 
approbrium and obloquy. Yet, they also had been distrust¬ 
ed and ignored in this important matter. 

The All-White Commission brought the Liberals into 
the lime-light again after a temporary eclipse. They com¬ 
bated forcefully Birkenhead’s argument that the framers of 
the original Act had contemplated a Parliamentary Com- 
missictn and askeu I.ord Chelmsford to bear him out, which 
the latter did.’ Sir Tej observed, “it was only fair to India 
that this intention which was so obvious to the framers should 
have been made equally obvious at that time to Indians 
also.’’® Sivaswami Aiyer declared that “persons who are 
worst qualified to interpret a statute are those who frame 
the statute.’’” Exen if the statute in question had so con¬ 
templated, they could have included two Indian Members 
of the Parliament, Lord Sinha and Saklatwala.'* 

In the same speech Lord Birkenhead said that a mixed 
Commission was not expected to give a unanimous report. 
To this Sir Tej answered that such arguments gave an im¬ 
petus to class-consciousness and stimulated differences. Sir 
Sivaswami further pointed out that there had been large 
Commissions, such as the MacDonald Commission and that 
large numbers should not be a reason not to give a Commis¬ 
sion a representative character.® 

It was further argued that there would be dissentient 
reports and the Parliament would not be able to judge bet¬ 
ween them; it was a poor compliment, said Sivaswami, to 
the capacity of Parliament.® Again, it was said that the suc- 

’ Speech of Lord Birkenhead and Chelmsford in the House of 
Lords (India-1927-28. Appendix), pp. 397-416. 

* Presidential Address, N. L. F. Bombay. 1927, p. 13. 

”P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer’s speech on a resolution refirardinc the 
Statutory Commission, N.L.F., 1927. p. 37. 

♦Setalvad: Recollections and Reflections, p. 342. 

Resolution regarding Commission by Sivaswami, N L.F. Bombay, 
1927, p. 38. 7' 

•Ibid., p. 38. 
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cess of the British nation in working their constitution had 
been ascribed by a great political writer to the sound stupi¬ 
dity of the British people, Sivaswanii doubted whether in 
this case the stupidity of Parliament was not of the unsound 
typed 

The minority argument of Birkenhead was dismissed 
on the ground that they Avcre doing nothing for the mino¬ 
rities in South Africa” and that minorities in Canada proved 
no hurdle in their political emancipation^ 

To the argument that l,egislatures w'^ould appoint sub¬ 
ordinate committees to collaborate with the Simon Seven, 
Chintamani disillusioned those who entertained some hope 
on this score by quoting from the speech of Ramsay MacDo¬ 
nald who said, “How can we recognise any committee that is 
not set up by ourselves?”* The position of those committees, 
observed Chintamani, would be like the position of the co¬ 
opted members of the Southborough Committees. “I was 
seated”, said he, “by the side of the Dacca members and I 
was allowed to cross-examine the Secretaries to Government 

and other witnesses.But wdien the examination 

. .. .was over the whole business for me. . . .was to take my 
ticket from Lucknow to Allahabad.”® 

Sir Tej quoted Colonel Wedgwood’s letter to Lala Laj- 
pat Rai in defence of the Liberal Party’s position for boy¬ 
cott of the Simon Commission, wherein it was stated: 
“Petitioning for little scraps of liberty is a dirty business, and 
there has been too much of it. . . .1 was always against non¬ 
cooperation . But this Commission does not require 

* Resolution regarding Commission by Sivaswami, N.L.F. Bom¬ 
bay, 1927, p. 39. ^ 

2 Hirdayanath Kunzru's speech on the above resolution, pp. 
50—54- 

3 Sir Tej: Presidential Address, N. L. F., 1927. 

* Ramsay Macdonald’s speech in Parliament (Appendix to Coat- 
man’s Report-India in 1927-28), pp. 421. 

* Chintamani's speech on Resolution regarding Commission, 

N.L.F., 1927, p- 71. e e 
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your help. There is no need to stand in the witness box 
and be cross-examined by persons of no great importance 
who have not shown any great interest in your views or feel¬ 
ings.”’ They had to boycott the Commission because ‘even 
a worm must sometimes turn.’’’ 

By this resolution the Liberal Party committed itself not 
to do anything with the Commission at any stage or in any 
form. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer and Sir Tej signed the 
manifesto Avith distinguished leaders of other parties signify¬ 
ing dissatisfaction at an All-White Commission. On Dec. 3, 
1927, in a meeting of the citizens of Bombay in the Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir Hall under the Chairmanship of Sir C. 
Setalvad, Sir V. N. Chandavarkar and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
moved resolutions to condemn the composition of the Com¬ 
mission. 

Unwelcome and Police-protected Simon Seven were 
greeted with shouts of ‘Simon Go Back’ everywhere. The 
most unfortunate clash between the demonstrators and the 
Police occurred at Lahore when Lala Lajpat Rai was severely 
injured by the Police. Chintamani later charged the Go¬ 
vernment with the murder of Lajpat Rai.’* Immediately 
after the death of Lalaji in 1928, he charged the Govern¬ 
ment with ‘‘unresponsiveness” and ‘‘irresponsibility” in its 
failure ‘‘to set up an independent, expert enquiry to ascer¬ 
tain what connection there was between the conduct of their 
matchless police and the Lalaji’s death soon after.”* 

The Government’s Blunder and its Results: It appears 
to be short-sightedness of the Tory Government to have 
appointed a purely White-Commission. They miscalcu¬ 
lated the forces at work in India. By their suspicion of the 
Liberals, they alienated the sympathies of the most practical, 

1 Presidential Address—Sir Tej. N.L.F., 1927, p. 26. 

Mbid., p. 41. 

® C. Y. Chintamani: Indian Politics since Mutiny, p. 125. 

* Report N.L.F., Allahabad, 1928, p. 4. 
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seasoned and balanced statesmen of the country. The result 
was that the Liberals joined hands with the Congress in the 
‘All Parties Conference’ to work for Swaraj. Had there 
been a few Liberals on the Commission of the calibre of 
Sivaswami or Sapru, the whole course of Indian politics there¬ 
after might conceivably have been different. However, it 
was of good augury for the national cause that the two major 
parties now joined hands to disprove the unjust accusation 
that the Liberals were unpatriotic. 

All Parties Conference and Change in the Liberal Out¬ 
look: What was the motif of this Conference? The rout 
of the Liberals at the elections of 1926 denied them the 
forum suited to their genius. The Swarajists, who dominat¬ 
ed the Congress, had in essence accepted the Liberal pro¬ 
gramme. The Responsivists, the Independents, and the Com¬ 
munal Organisations were not opposed to the Liberal scheme 
of Council-entry. The progiamme of non-cooperation, 
which had been an eye sore to the Liberals, had been sus¬ 
pended. The author of the non-cooperation movement, 
Gandhiji, had confined himself to the Sabarmati Ashram and 
the constructive programme of the Congress letting younger 
politicians have a free play and realize the futility of their 
method for themselves. It was high-time for men of differ¬ 
ent shades of opinion to put their heads together. Lord 
Birkenhead’s nomination of a purely White Commission to 
the exclusion of all Indians clinched the issue. The deci¬ 
sion betrayed a deplorable distrust even of those who had 
faced public odium and political effacement for their belief 
in cooperation with the Government. Even the tallest 
among them were deemed to be unfit to sit on this sacrosanct 
Commission on terms of equality with the Whitesl 

Furthermore, the communal tangle had been agitating 
equally the minds of the Liberals since the days of Gokhale 
and they felt much concerned to explore a modus vivendi to 
resolve it in collaboration with other parties. To cap all 
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there was the challenge of Lord Birkenhead who said on the 
occasion of the announcement of the Statutory Commission 
that during his regime of three years as Secretary of State he 
had twice invited critics in India to come out with their own 
suggestions for a constitution. All Indian Leaders were in 
duty bound to sit together to produce a constitution which 
might receive the approval of all interests in India. 

According!}, both the Congress and the Liberal Federa¬ 
tion passed resolutions in their annual sessions in 1927 to 
devise means for the removal of the differences between the 
two communities and to hammer out a constitution accept¬ 
able to both. Some prominent Muslim leaders had met in 
Delhi on March 20, 1927 and brought forth certain pro¬ 
posals as the condition precedent to the acceptance of joint 
electorates. Later on, the Muslim League met in Calcutta 
and expressed the same anxiety. In such a favourable atmos¬ 
phere, the Working Committee of the Congress summoned 
the All Parties Conference, at Delhi in February and March, 
1928. It appointed a Committee consisting of Motilal 
Nehru, as chainnan and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and N. M. 
Joshi—the two Liberals among others—as members. The 
work of the committee was, in the main, threefold:— 

(1) To determine the constitutional goal of the 
country. 

(2) Adjustment of Hindu-Muslim and Sikhs’ 
claims in the future constitution of the coun¬ 
try. 

(3) To frame the outlines of the future Consti¬ 
tution. 

The first point formed the issue between the Con¬ 
gress and the Liberals—one wedded to complete inde¬ 
pendence and the other pledged to Dominion Status. 
Dominion Status was proposed by the Committee as 
the basis of the Indian Constitution. For “on any 
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higher ground a general agreement was not obtain¬ 
able.”^ 

In regard to the second question, the Report recom¬ 
mended that ‘ there shall be joint mixed electorates 
throughout India,” as separate electorates were bad for 
the growth of a national spirit and "still worse for a 
minority community. They make majority wholly 
independent of the minority and its votes are wholly 
usually hostile to it.”^ The only communal safeguard 
recommended was the reservation of seats only for the 
Muslims in strict proportion to the size of their com¬ 
munity. When on December 22, 1928, the Report was 
presented before the All Parties Conference with Dr. 
Ansari in the chair, Jinnah, on behalf of the All India 
Muslim League, moved a numer of amendments to the 
report. I'hree of his amendments—the first, reservation 
of one-third of elected seats to Muslims in the Central Le¬ 
gislature, the second, reservation of seats for Musalmans 
on a population basis in the Punjab and Bengal in the 
event of adult franchise not being established; the 
third, regarding the residuary powers being vested in 
the provinces were negatived, but the Conference ac¬ 
cepted his fourth amendment to the effect that no 
amendment to the Constitution could be made unless 
it was first passed in both the Houses.... separately by 
a majority of 4/5 and was approved by a similar ma¬ 
jority of both the Houses in Joint session. Sir Tej 
advised the Conference to approve the suggestions of 
Jinnah pointing, "... .1 would like you to picture Mr. 
Jinnah. .. .as a spoilt child. If he is a spoilt child, a 
naughty child, I am prepared to say, give him what he 

* All Parties Conference, 1928—Report Committee published by 
the General Secretary, A.I.C.C., Allahabad, 2nd Ed.. 27th August, 1928, 
p- 24. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 
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wants. . . .1 am not going to ask him to be reasonable 
but we must, as practical statesmen, try to solve the 
problem and not be misled by arithmetical figures.”' 
The sane and timely advice of Sir Tej was not heeded 
to by statesmen like Jayakar who represented the Hindu 
view. The Muslim I^eague was divided into two fac¬ 
tions—one under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah who was 
still at heart a nationalist and the other under the Ali 
brothers who were .swayed by communal passions. Dis¬ 
satisfaction at the Nehru Report narrowed the gulf bet¬ 
ween the two groups of the I.eague which was bridged 
over at the Round Table Conference in 1930. 

As regards the Swaraj Constitution, India rvas to 
be a Commonwealth including the Indian States on 
certain conditions. It envi.saged direct elections by 
adult suffrage and made declaration of Fundamental 
Rights. It laid the provision for a secular state, em¬ 
bodied the substance of all national demands hitherto 
made on all national olatforms plus a frame-work under 
which they could be fitted in. It was modestlv substan¬ 
tial for the occasion and its approach ivas highlv politic 
and conciliatory in spirit. Mahatma Gandhi appre¬ 
ciated the Nehru Report and paid a special tribute to 
the Liberals saying, “The Liberals led by Sir Tej Baha¬ 
dur Sapru lent a weight to the Conference which it 
would otherwise have lacked. I join Mrs. Besant in 
her wish that they would re-enter the national organi¬ 
sation. They need not lose their identity even as the 
Hindu and Musalman organisations do not lose theirs.”' 
This invitation from Gandhiji was indicative of a change 
in the Liberal outlook. 


* Quoted by C. Setalvad in Recollections and Reflections, p. 350. 
3 Tendulkar's Mahatma, Vol. II, pp. 435—36. 
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The Liberals and the Nehru Report: The Liberals 
also welcomed the Nehru Report. Setah^d in his presi¬ 
dential address obsen^ed in 1929 that the “Report.... is 
entitled to a high place among state documents dealing with 
topics of such importance, by its fairness, clear and logical 
thinking, restraint and moderation and commendable states¬ 
manship.^ He approt'cd of the decision of the Nehru 
Report in regard to the abolition of separate electorates but 
did not approve of adult franchise at that statue. By a sepa¬ 
rate resolution, the Federation accorded its general support 
to the Report in respect of its decision regarding minorities.® 
/rrein Drrlarafion: The blunder committed bv the 
Tories was now set right by the Labour Government that 
came into office on October 7, 1929; and, even before the 
9imon Commission had concluded its work, a famous Decla¬ 
ration was made bv T.ord Tns'in on Ortober .^1. 1929: 

“Tn X'iew of the doubts ^rhi^'h have been expressed 
both in Britain and India regarding the interpretation 
to be placed on the intentions of the British Govern¬ 
ment in enacting the Statute of 1919, T am authorised 
on behalf of His Maiesty’s Government to state clearly 
that, in their judgment, it is implicit in the Declaration 
of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s progress as there 
contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status,’’* 
Liberal Reactions: For achieving this, the British Go¬ 
vernment now decided to call Indian statesmen to a Round 
Table Conference in London. The Liberals were anxious 
for such an opportunity and Sir Pheroz said, “I feel not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that India wdll commit a very 
grave blunder if she rejects the offer.’’* But they refused to 

1 Stelvad—Address, N.L.F., Allahabad, 1929, p. 13. 

2 Ibid. pp. 40—41. 

8 Banerjee’s Indian Constitutional Documents, p. 177. 

* Presidential Address by Pheroz Sethna, N,L.F. Madras, 1929, p. 
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agree to take part in the Conference if its terms of reference 
did not include the immediate attainment of Dominion 
Status. 

The Viceregal announcement raisetl a storm. The 
Congress t\’as not in favour of an unconditional acceptance 
of the offer. A leaders’ conference met at President Patel’s 
residence. It deliberated upon Ciandhiji's draft substan¬ 
tially modified by suggestions from Sir Tej. The agreed 
statement expressed itself in favour of cooperation with His 
Majesty’s (iovernment in their effort to evolve a dominion 
constitution but the leaders demanded certain points to be 
made clear to inspire trust and ensure confidence. Among 
the conditions to be fulfilled were: all discussions at the pro¬ 
posed Conference were to be on the basis of Dominion Status; 
all political prisoners were to be released and henceforth the 
Ciovernment of India was to be carried on, as far as possible, 
on the lines of a Dominion Government. It was another 
victory of the national leaders that they could unite them¬ 
selves in the national demand. Among the signatories to 
the manifesto the names of the two great Liebral leaders, 
Sapru and Dr. llesant, were prominent, although at the back 
of the agreement it was implied that in the case of the Con- 
giess, the offer was open till the date of the next Congress 
and in case of the Liberals it could be demanded as a maxi¬ 
mum, but refusal was not to be followed by non-cooperation. 

The reasons why the Liberals felt driven to the idea of 
a Round Table Confeience were that it %vas considered by 
them to be a landmark in Indian politics, a decided advance 
over the earlier joint Parliamentary Committees, that 
various political parties and interests of the country should 
sit together on terms of equality with the Representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government. Sir Tej agreed that Dominion 
Status should be established all at once, but on the point 
that no definite promise for the inauguration of Dominion 
Status had been made he argued that on constitutional 

F. 39 
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grounds such a promise was impossible as it would have 
meant over-riding the supremacy of the ParJiament. He, 
however, advised the rulers immediately to summon the 
Conference so as to enable the people’s mind to settle down 
on these great problems.^ 

i he Lahore Congress of 1929 declined to join the Con¬ 
ference and authorized the A.l.C.C. to launch upon a pro¬ 
gramme of Civil Disobedience. On January 26, 1930, the 
Congress Working Committee adopted the Independence 
Resolution. 


I'he Liberal Party regretted the decision of the Congress 
under the leadership of Gandhiji not only not to go to the 
Round Table Conference but to offer Civil Disobedience 
on the issue. The Liberals apprehended that such a move 
was bound to lead to bloodshed, tunnoil and all sorts ol 
trouble in the country. One thing prophetic was said by 
SctaJvad on this occasion to which every one of us is a witness 
these days. He said, “... .if you inculcate in the minds of 
the younger generation, the idea of direct action, the idea of 
disobeying laws, what will happen to your Swaraj when you 
get it?‘ 

riie Liberals felt that Lord Irwin and Wedgewood had 
made the Announcement of October 31 to satisfy mostly the 
Congress Party, for the demand for “a representative Round 
Table Conference ” was made by Motilal Nehru in his 
amendment to the resolution tabled by Dewan Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar in 1924. Since then the Swarajists had 
repeated it often. Now when it came within their reach 
they went back upon their word. In such a crisis, it became 
incumbent on the Liberal Party to say to those British 
friends, “For Heaven’s sake, go ahead with your policy; if 
the Congress has failed you, there are others in this country. 


resolution regarding R.T C., N.L.F., Madras 

1929, p. 54. 

2 Setalvad’s speech on the same resolution, Ibid., p. 68. 
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equally patriotic, trust them and you will not be deceived.”* 
Tlie Liberal Party was called upon to take that position and 
to do the work of the hour. 

The famous Dandi march of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Salt Satyagrah were started in March 1930. It was in such 
an atmosphere of tension that the Viceroy consulted Liberals 
like Sapru, Setalvad and other leaders like Jayakar and dis¬ 
cussed with them the scheme of the proposed Round Table 
Conference. The liberals pressed the Viceroy to announce 
an early date for the Round Table Conferoice. So on May 
12. 1930, Lord Irwin made a statement that, “neither my 
Government, nor His Majesty’s Government will be deflect¬ 
ed by these unhappy events from our firm determination to 
abide by the policy I was privileged to announce in Novem¬ 
ber last.” The Liberals along with others accepted the in¬ 
vitation to the Round Table Conference. 

The Round Table Conferences: The First Confer¬ 
ence: Leaving the country on fire, thirteen Liberals* sailed 
for England in September and October, 1930. C. Y. 
Chintamani declined to call them ‘delegates’ for “neither the 
Federation nor its Council was given a chance of at least 
making recommendations.They had no mandate for 
their guidance to facilitate concerted action on vital ques¬ 
tions. On Nov. 12, 1930, the Conference was inaugurated 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor who rightly emphasized 
the importance of the Qonference in that “never before have 
British Indian Statesmen and Rulers of Indian States met 


^ Rt- Hon’ble V. S. Srinivas Sastri’s speech on resolution regard¬ 
ing the acceptance of the Announcement of the Viceroy; N.L.F., 
Madras, 1929, p. 70. 

* Liberal Delegates:—}. N. Basu, C. Y. Chintamani, Sir Cowasji 
Tehangir, N- M. Jo.shi, P.'C. Mitter, H. P. Modi, N. N. Law. Ram 
Chandra Rao, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Pheroz Sethna, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyer. 

Address by C. Y. Chintamani, N.L.F-. Bombay, 

1931, p. 34. 
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... .to discuss the future system of Government for India.”* 
Neither the King nor the British Prime Minister, however, 
made any mention of Dominion Status in their speeches. 
But Srinivas Sastri did not fail to remark even at this initial 
stage two things: one was the attainment of Dominion Status 
as contemplated in the Declaration of August 1917 and the 
other was “the enjoyment of as large a degree of manage¬ 
ment of her own affairs as could be shown to be compatible 
with the necessity of making provision for those matters in 
regard to which she was not in a position to assume respon¬ 
sibility.”^ 

The Prime Minister proposed the appointment of a 
Committee to advise the Conference on the conduct of busi¬ 
ness and the resolution was carried unanimously. Sapru and 
Sastri were appointed members of the Business Committee. 

India’s Case Sponsored hy Sapr7i in the Plenary Session: 
In the Plenary Session a general discussion was held whether 
the future constitution of India should be on a federal or 
unitary basis. Sir Tej, putting forward India’s case, said:® 
“An anxious restless nation is watching you. . . .the 
whole of British Statesman.ship is on trial.” “....in 
the midst of gibes and ridicules of our countrymen.... 
we have come.... to argue with you.... to make our¬ 
selves heard, but also to hear you. . ..” He said that 
during the last ten years India had made tremendous 
progress. Though he realized, he said, the grave dan¬ 
gers of the Civil Disobedience Movement, he also rea¬ 
lised what it really represented. It should not be view¬ 
ed from the administrative point only. Then he dep¬ 
lored the nature of British rule in India, which he 
characterised as the sovereignty of half a dozen men in 
England and half a dozen men in India. He asked the 

1 Proceedings—I.R.T.C., p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 17 (Reference to letter of Lord Irwin to Mr. Jaykar). 

.»Ibid., pp. 21-28. 
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Britons not to be startled by the name of Dominion 
Status, as they had not done so in case of Canada in 1865, 
of Australia in 1900, and of South Africa in 1909. He 
said that India was determined to achieve a status of 
equality w'ith these other three inetnbers of the British 
Commonwealth. 

In respect of Federation, Sapru said that he was a 
strong believer in the federal form of government for 
three reasons: firstly, the Indian States would furnish 
a stabilizing factor in our constitution; secondly, the 
process of unification would begin at once; and thirdly, 
in regard to defence, it would provide opportunities 
for practical experience. 

In regard to Commerce, he assured the Europeans 
that they would have the same rights as Indians had. 
With regard to the army he said, “By all means keep it 
in the hands of the Viceroy. Let him exercise control 
over the Army through the Commander-in-Chief or 
through a minister whom he may appoint. 

In the Plenary Session, Sir Tcj performed the same duty 
as Gandhiji did at the second Conference. The Liberals 
fully represented the national viewpoint. A study of their 
speeches at its various deliberations reveals the width of their 
vision and the depth of their patriotism. At Sapru’s request 
the Princes rose to the occasion and registered their willing¬ 
ness, though their terms could not be called very fair. 
Other parties, however, could not rise above sectional 
interests. 

Lord Peel, representing the Conservative Party said, 
“. . . .while we are united on the goal, we may... .differ as 
to the pace or rapidity with which we may attain that goal.”^ 
Lord Reading said, “Let me say that we Liberals. .. .have 


* Ibid., p. 58— (Proceedings of I. R. T. C., p 58). 
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no desire.... no intention—to deviate from the promises 
made.”' 

Indian Liberals did not fail to observe how the Domi¬ 
nion Status issue was cleverly e\'aded by British statesmen and 
how they manoeuvred to entangle the Indian delegates in the 
issue of federation. But in presenting the nationalist case 
they .showed no hesitation. The Congress could have hardly 
done better. Sapru implored the Parliament to rise supe¬ 
rior to the narrow administrative view and to take a broad 
and statesmanlike view of Indian unrest. Sastri a.ssured the 
Conference, “Believe me, they (Congress leaders) are not 
hereditary criminals; they are not savage barbarian hordes. 

They are men of cuture, men of honour.They arc 

our kinsmen both in spirit and by blood. It is a sense 
of political grievance that has placed them in this position 
.... Remove that discontent and you svill find them 
alongside you.’’® Setalvad warned them, “You cannot 
rule 320 million people continuously by force and by 
military power.’’® Chintamani exhorted the audience, 
“No longer should the Government of India be main¬ 
tained as what it has been called—a despotism of despatch 
boxes tampered by the occasional loss of keys. No longer 
should red tape be King and sealing wax Minister.’’^ He 
deplored, “A system which can be maintained only by casting 
into jail two such noble beings as Mahatma Gandhi and 
Madan Mohan Malaviya is a doomed system.”® 

In regard to economic policy, the Liberals declared that 
it could never be regulated by foreigners. They stressed 
that India’s poverty being not an opinion but a fact, until 
pressure on agriculture was lightened and a large number 


1 Proceedings—I.R.T.C., p. 1H. 
® Ibid., pp. 142—43. 

«Ibid., p. 156. 

Mbid., p. 163. 

»Ibid., p. 163. 
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was absorbed in industries, there was no hope for India. 
Mody declared that unless India was able to build up a 
vigorous industrial system,^ unless she was permitted to make 
her experiments in her own way, by her own people and 
for her own good in the sphere of her trade and fiscal manage¬ 
ment,“ no progress would be made by her. 

Joshi, pioneer of the Labour movement, demanded 
that self-governing India .should so frame her constitution 
as to contain a declaration of fundamental rights for workers; 
secondly, it should be founded upon universal adult suffrage; 
thirdly, the central or federal Government should always 
retain to itself the power of labour legislation.^ 

The Plenary Session revealed that the demand for the 
immediate establishment of Dominion Status was worthily 
sponsored by the Liberals and at least in this they were sup¬ 
ported by ail Indian delegates. After it, tlie Conference 
w^ent into nine Committees.* 'Lhese Committees submitted 
their reports to the whole Conference in the second week 
of January 1931. On 16th and i9th January in the Final 
Plenary Session a debate was held on the reports of the sub¬ 
committees and the work of R. T. C. was assessed. 

Achievements of the R. T. C. from the viewpoint of 
the Lierals: Looked at from the viewpoint of the Liberals 
the Conference had not been a failure. Sapru said at the 
fag-end of the Conference that the people who said that “we 
were going on a fools’ errand” were not right. In his 
opinion, “There are three central ideas which have emerged 
from the Conference, namely, Indian Federation, responsibi¬ 
lity at the centre and preparation for self-defence.He was 
not alarmed by the proposed safeguards also because “they 

^Proceedings of I.R.T.C., p. 147. 

2 Ibid., p. 110. 

* Ibid., p. 103. 

• Federal Structure, provincial constitution, minorities, Burma, 
N.-W. Frontier Province, Franchise, Defence, Services and Sind. 

< Proceedings of I.R.T.C., p. 471. 
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are really intended in ilie interests of res})onsjbIe government 
that tve are establishing at the centre and not to strengthen 
the hands of English control over us.”' 

Federation-. The idea ol a Federation was now mooted 
for the first time. Both tlie Statutory Commission and the 
Government of India’s Despatch had indicated that the crea¬ 
tion of a Federation was a remote idea, but due to the change 
in the attitude of the Princes the idea of a federation began 
to loom large now. 

In the opinion of the Liberal Party,* the Secretary of 
State should in future be shorn of a good deal of his glory“ 
and bis powers were to be limited to CroAvn subjects and 
the India Council should be abolished.The Governor- 
General would act like his prototype in the Dominion.'' 
But for some time to come he rvould be in possession of 
emergency powers.® Executive Government would not be 
turned out of office except by a certain prescribed majority. 
The connection of the States with the Government of India 
should not suffer any abrupt rupture. The question of 
Paramountcy should be discussed on its merits and not by 
any manipulation.® 

In the Federal Legislature there should be two Houses— 
a Lower House consisting of 300 members including a suffi¬ 
cient number of States’ representatives and an Upper House 
of representatives to be elected on an Indirect basis.® Some 
of these suggestions were bodily adopted by the Sub-Com- 

^ Proceedings of I.R.T.C., p. 471. 

* On the Federal Sub structure Committee there were four Libe¬ 
rals: Sapru, Sastri, Jayakar and Ramaswami. 

2 & 3 Sapru’s speech. Proceedings of Sub-committee of Federal 
Structure, p. 582. 

* & 6 Ibid., p. 583. 

«Sastri’s speech. Ibid., p. 443; Jayakar’s speech, Ibid., p. 463; 
Sapru’s speech. Ibid., p. 584. 

Sapru’s speech. Ibid., 589. 

“Proceedings of Sub-Cwnmittee of Federal Structure, Sastri’s 
Speech, p. 443. 

“Ibid., p. 589. 
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mittee, such as the reserved powers of the Governor-General’s 
Cabinet by two-thirds’ majority of the two Houses, etc. 
H. P. Mody posited, “Whether a federal system is evolved 
or not, India must have a complete measure of autonomy at 
the centre as the circumstances permit.’’ 

Chintamani’s View: In this connection Chintamani 
observed: 

that a United States of India was worth achieving 
at some sacrifice but the view that any federation, be it 
no better than a confederation, ^vas better than any 
unitary government was not acceptable to him. The 
mere word federation had no fascination for him in 
his individual capacity, though from the presidential 
chair, he said that he was a supporter of the federal idea 
and was ready to make large allowances for the suscep¬ 
tibilities of the Princes, but he declined “to be content 
with the shadowy lineaments of a soi-distant federation 
and to forego the substance of responsible government 
for British India.” He refused to agree to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the states in the popular chamber of the 
Federal Legislature being nominees of the Princes and 
that the Federal Executive should be responsible to both 
Houses of Legislature. He refused to agree to the 
States’ members of the legislature taking part in sub¬ 
jects pertaining to British India and British Indians not 
being allowed any voice in subjects exclusively under 
the control of States.^ 

Safeguards: The Prime Minister, expressing his detes¬ 
tation for the word ‘safeguards’ in politics, showed his help¬ 
lessness in avoiding three categories of safeguards in the 
future constitution: viz., (i) reserved powers given to the 
Governors, the Governor-General and the Crown, (ii) safe¬ 
guards relating to finance, the Services and some other 

1 Report N.L.F. Bombay, 1931, pp. 45—46. 

F. 40 
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and (iii) those relating to the rights of the Commu 
nities so that they might come to a settlement among them¬ 
selves.^ Lord Peel, on behalf of the Conservatives, promised 
to accord his Party’s assent to a new constitution, if safe¬ 
guards could be made effective with care and goodwill.^ 
Lord Reading also expressed the Liberal Party’s definite 
support of the policy conferring responsibility at the Centre, 
provided the safeguards were adequate.-^ 

Chintamani did not hold the same opinion on these safe¬ 
guards as Sir Tej or Sastri. He expressed his readiness for ac¬ 
commodation if he was given the substance of Dominion 
Status or else he would cry halt if in the name of safety or se¬ 
curity proposals of reservations and safeguards were pressed 
which reduced its value and paved the way for difficulties.^ 
Provincial Governments: Provinces were to be granted 
autonomy. The sub-cornmittee on Provincial Constitution 
provided special and emergency powers for Governors. In 
Chintamani’s opinion they would enable the Governor to 
do what he might think to be right and necessary indepen¬ 
dently of or in opposition to his Government in the name 
of safety and tranquillity of the province. In regard to the 
second chambers in some provinces, Chintamani regarded 
them as unnecessary and undesirable." 

The North-West Frontier Province was to be treated 
as a separate province like the other provinces. It was pro¬ 
posed that it should continue to receive subventions from 
the Centre, but the Central Government should not inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of the province. In Chintamani’s opinion 
“administrative autonomy cannot co-exist with financial 
dependence.”* 

* Proceedings of I. RT.C.—Chairman’s remarks—pp, 478—479. 

2 Ibid., p. 427—Speech of Lord Peel. 

3 Ibid., p. 465. 

* Chintamani’s Presidential Address, N.L.F-, Bombay, 1931, pp. 
62-63. 

®Ibid., p. 65. ‘Ibid., p. 68. 
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Sind was separated from Bombay Presidenq^. Liberals 
did not oppose the move. 

Franchise: Provincial autonomy brought with it the 
question of the broadening of the franchise and it was re¬ 
commended that a sub-committee should be appointed to 
frame a plan for the immediate increase in representation 
of not less than 10% and not more than 25% of the total 
population. Joshi and Srinivas Sastri and a few others re¬ 
garded these figures as inadequate. Other Liberal leaders 
signified their assent to the proposals of the Committee be¬ 
cause adult suffrage was considered to be premature on 
‘practical grounds’. The Committee did not discuss the 
question of franchise with regard to the Federal Legislature. 

Defence: In regard to this subject, the Liberals always 
took a very dispassionate view. They had consistently held 
the view that the country was not in a position to assume 
control over the Defence of the countiy. But they urged 
that a Committee of experts should report upon the 
fixation of a minimum amount of expenditure on Defence 
during a fixed term. It should be a charge on the Govern¬ 
ment of India and made available to the Governor-General 
without a vote of the Assembly. In the event of war, the 
Governor-General could appropriate additional amounts 
without prior reference to the Assembly. They also insisted 
that the army should be Indianized as soon as possible and 
adequate facilities should be provided for the military train¬ 
ing of Indians. 

Sir Tej almost exulted over the recommendation that 
it was acknowledged that Indians were entitled to have an 
Indian Sandhurst to train candidates for Commissions in all 
arms of the India Defence Service. He deemed it no small 
gain. Even the Skeen Committee failed to achieve this. 
Chintamani did not seem to see eye to eye with Sapru and 
called the recommendations as “disappointing”. He ob¬ 
jected to the position of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
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—a body responsible to examine all the problems relating to 
Defence.^ He could tolerate it for the transitory period, 
not for all times.“ for no Dominion allowed it a determining 
voice in the question of political principle relating to 
Defence. 

Services: The Sub-Committee on the Services recom¬ 
mended that due provision should be made in the new cons¬ 
titution for the rights and safeguards of the existing members 
of the Services. In the case of the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indian Police Service, the majority of the sub-committee 
opined that they should continue to be recruited on an All 
India basis and should continue to enjoy their present rights 
and emoluments. In future, the recruiting and the con¬ 
trolling authority should be the Government of India. A 
provision was to be made for the appointment of Public 
Service Commissions in the Provinces and at the Centre. It 
was also recommended that community, caste and creed 
should be no bar for promotion. Sir Gowasji Jehangir 
seemed to be completely satisfied with the deliberations of 
the sub-committee on the Services and in the plenary session 
he affirmed that “the Sub-Committee have given serious and 
sympathetic consideration to the question”.*’ In their resolu¬ 
tion on the Services in the Special Liberal Conference in 
August, 1931, the Liberals also expressed no particular dis¬ 
satisfaction at these recommendations. They only demand¬ 
ed that the judicial services should be recruited from the Bar 
and that Provincial Governments should have full control 
over medical and Police services. 


1 Chintamani’s comment; in Committee of Whole Conference 

(16th Jan, 1931) on Report of Sub-Committee (Defence); Proceedings 
of I.R.TC. p. 377. V / 6 

2 Ibid., p. 377: see also R.N.L.F, 1931, p. 51. 

» Proceedings of I.R.T.C., p. 457. 
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The Minorities Problem-. We iearn on Setalvad’s au¬ 
thority that an attempt was made by the Representatives of 
Hindus (Sapru, Sastri, Setalvad, etc.) and those on the other 
side (the Aga Khan and Jinnah) apart from and before the 
R. T. Conference to settle this question and the Aga Khan 
promised that “if you satisfy our demands on all other 
matters we would agree to joint electorates with reservation 
of seats for Muslims”. The Muslims, observ'es Setalvad, 
made three demands—(i) Sind and N.-W. F. to be made 
separate provinces, (ii) the Muslims should have a reason¬ 
able weightage in the Provincial legislatures and (iii) one- 
third of total number of seats be given in the Centtal Legis¬ 
lature. “Sapru, Sastri, and myself”, says Setalvad, “would 
have agreed immediately to those demands and secured joint 
electorates. We were seriously disappointed in the attitude 
of Jayakar and Moonje.”* 

The Sub-Committee on Minorities acknowledged that 
“it was necessary that the new constitution should contain 
provisions.... to assure communities that their interests 
would not be prejudiced; and that.... some agreement 
should be come to between the major communities in order 
to facilitate the consideration of the whole question.”® 

Another proposal before the Sub-committee was the 
inclusion in the constitution of a declaration of fundamental 
rights safeguarding the cultural and religious life of the 
various communities. Mr. Joshi objected to the omission 
of all reference to economic rights. 

It was urged that the number of seats for a minority be 
in no case less than its proportion in the population. There 
were three methods: (i) nomination, (ii) joint electorates, 
and, (iii) separate electorates. The first two were rejected. 
The last question was an old sore. It involved several ques- 

1 Setalvad: Recollections and Reflections, p. 358. 

* Report of the Sub-Committee on Minorities, I.R T.C., p. 316. 
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tions, viz., what should be the amount of communal repre¬ 
sentation in the provinces and at the Centre. The question 
was further complicated by the demand that the Depressed 
Classes should be provided for as a separate Community. 

Attempts were made by the thoughtful representatives 
of both the communities to .solve the tangle, but their efforts 
proved abortive. Chintamani, as a candid critic, attribxited 
the failure of attempts to solve the communal problem to 
British manipulation.^ His comment was, “Me thinks my 
lady protesteth too much.” Chintamani quoted Gokhale 
that “Euclid’s proposition that any two sides of a triangle 
are pp-eater than the third was true not less in politics than 
in geometry.” Chintamani was glad “to be able to report 
to the Federation that ever^^ Liberal without exception acted 
conscientiously in this spirit in the discussions in London 
and some I.iberals laboured strenuously to promote a settle¬ 
ment which would err on the side of generosity to the Mus¬ 
lims. It was not their fault that they failed.” “There was 
among the Muslims” remarks Chintamani, “a solidarity pro¬ 
duced by the single device of restricting membership of the 
Conference to men of one way of thinking.”® On the ques¬ 
tion of electorates, Chintamani could make a compromise— 
either to allow separate electorates to the numerical propor¬ 
tion of the minority with liberty to contest additional seats 
through joint electorate for a period of 10 years; or to allow 
them to return one-half of the allotted number of represen¬ 
tatives in the first election, one-fourth in the second and none 
thereafter when there should be no communal electorates 
left. All important minorities should receive equal treat¬ 
ment. On the whole he approved of the solution offered by 
the Nehru Committee on the point.* 

* Presidential Address Proceedings—N.L.F., 1931, pp. 70—71. 

»Ibid., p. 71. 

•Ibid-, pp. 72-73. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose said that the “Liberal politicians 
felt quite happy when the Prime Minister announced in his 
closing speech on January 19, 1931 that they would be 
given Responsible Ciovemment at the Centre, if they agreed 
to Safeguards and Federation and they never stopped to 
enquire what would remain of real “responsibility’ after 
Safeguards and Federation had been conceded.’’^ The Libe¬ 
rals were divided into two sections. Sapru and Sastri exult¬ 
ed over the success. Chintamani observed that it was 
neither a success nor a failure. It was not a success because 
the Conference was adjourned before it could record a de¬ 
cision on even a solitary question. But the Conference was 
not a failure either, for its deliberations were enlightening 
and useful, it promoted a good understanding between 
Englanci and Indian statesmen, it created an atmosphere of 
goodwill such as had not existed before and it paved the way 
to easier and surer success at a later date.“ 

The first R. T. C. was entirely the work of the Liberal 
Party so far as Nationalist India was concerned. They spoke 
for India as a whole and not for any section. But the Con¬ 
ference cannot, in Chintamani’s words, be regarded as a suc¬ 
cess because the Liberals had gone there to discuss Domi¬ 
nion Status but were entangled in the discussion of a Fede¬ 
ration. Secondly, they failed to solve the communal tangle. 
Thirdly, the phrase responsibility at the Centre with safe¬ 
guards was of doubtful import. But the Conference cannot 
also be called a failure. Its greatest achievement was that 
Sapru could persuade Ramsay MacDonald to say, “if Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru’s appeal to India as well as to us is res¬ 
ponded to in India and Civil quiet is proclaimed and assured, 
His Majesty’s Government would certainly not be backward 


^ Subhas Chandra Bose: ‘The Indian Struggle’ (Calcutta, 1935), 
p. 48. 

2 Presidential Address, N.L.F., 1931, p. 40. 
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in responding to his plea-True to his word, the 

Premier had Gandliiji and other members of the Working 
Committee released even before the Liberals could step on 
the Indian soil. From one more viewpoint, the Conference 
was a success. It focussed various aspects of Swaraj before 
the representatives of the two countries. It popularised the 
cause of India not only in England but in the world also. 
Henceforth the work of the Liberal Party was restricted to 
one of an advisory nature, as a rule, and to independent de¬ 
cision, only as an exception. 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact: Immediately after their return 
Sapru, Sastri and Jayakar wrought a political miracle in 
bringing about an agreement between Gandhiji and the 
Viceroy known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact under which the 
greatest non-cooperator was won over to cooperate with the 
‘Satanic Government’. Gandhiji agreed to participate in the 
Second R. T. C. to draft a Constitution for India on the basis 
of Federation, Responsibility and ‘Safeguards that might be 
necessary in the interest of India’. It was a clear triumph of 
Liberalism and Gandhiji sailed for England, on March 3, 
1931. 

The Second Round T&hle Conference: At the second 
R.T.C. also the Liberals were adequately represented. 
Chintamani and Mody did not attend the second session. A 
general election took place in the middle of the Conference 
resulting “in the return of a Parliament of a completely 
different complexion from its predecessor.Labour in the 
House of Commons was replaced by an ovenvhelming Con¬ 
servative majority. A Coalition Government came into 
power. MacDonald remained the Premier, but Wedge- 
wood Ben was replaced by Samuel Hoare as the Secretary 
of State for India. 

1 Proceedings I.R.T.C., p. 480. 

^ D. Graham Pale: India in Transition, (Hogarth Press, 
London, 1932), p. 206. 
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The Second Session did not open with a meeting of the 
full Conference. The Federal Structure Sub-Committee 
and the Minorities Committees met and made efforts to solve 
the problems entrusted to them. The Liberals woiked hard 
to make the Conference a success. Their responsibility in 
the second R.T.C. was even greater than at the first one in 
that Mahatma Gandhi was persuaded to join the Conference 
through their gO(‘d offices. Any failure of the Conference 
would mean not only a double failure—Gandhiji’s going 
hack empty-handed and their personal frustration, but also a 
failure of their avowed creed of constitutional agitation 
through negotiations and conferences. Sir Tej was the mov¬ 
ing spirit of the Conference and if the Conference can be 
credited with any achievement it was mainly owing to hi.s 
untiring energy. Lord Sankey, opening the Plenary Session, 
paid a tribute to Sapru and said that in erecting the edifice 
of the Indian Constitution, he (Sankey) acted as a Clerk of 
the Works, but " we have also had a very able and experi¬ 
enced foreman.... he has always given us good advice, has 
always told us what are the best plans and where the material 
ought to be put. We have generally obeyed him. Let me 
place on record our obligation to our foreman, Sir Tej 
Sapru.”* 

Sapru's Estimate of the Conference: In the Second 
meeting of the plenary session of the Second R.T.C. Sapru 
observed.“ 

that in the previous Conference the idea of an All 
India Federation had emerged. While appreciating 
the difficulties of the Princes, he laid down with candour 
his chief points of dissent with them, viz., (a) amount 
of representation, (b) method of representation and (c) 
the question of smaller states. He hoped that the 

^ Proceedings of the Second Session of I.R.T.C., p- 9. 

2 Sapru’s sjxech—Proceedings of 2nd Session of I.R.T.C., pp, 
178-195. 

F.'41 




He uarnc<l the Crtnenimenf th:u o/d fashioiicfJ ins- 
lalmee.t ssstcin ('f reforms was doomed to hihirc ajid 
tliat a comprelien.sise scheme v.iili Provin(i:il Auto 
nomy and responsibility at the Centre nonld alone be 
acceptable to Indians. He was not nuu h worried over 
safeguards. For the solution ol the minority problem, 
to him there was no sacrifici’ ^vliich teas not worth 
making. 

In brief, the po.sition that the Liberals as a whole took 
at the se cond R.l .C.. was not cliflVient from that at the pre¬ 
vious Conference or the one sanctioned by the National labe- 
ral Federation. They wete for a complete transfer of power 
to the pro\’inccs with no reservations for the Govemors 
except and only when the machinery of Government broke 
down. They stood for a simultaneous transfer of all power 
at the Centre with the exception of defence and external 
affairs and paramountcy.^ They were opposed to Commer¬ 
cial and Financial Discriminations. 

In regard to safeguards in finance, Cowa.sji was pre¬ 
pared “by the constitution to give the British Government 
a watching brief to guard her responsibility, but. . . .not. . . . 
to place the British Government in the position of a mort¬ 
gagee in possession. The Liberals could concede checks and 
counter-checks in the constitution. But this control could 
be tolerated if exercised by the Indian Government and not 
from Whitehall, seven thousand miles away,® 


* Sastri's speech—Ibid., p. 285. 


p. 29. 


Cowasji Jehangir-Proceedings of 2nd R.T.C. Plenary Session. 
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Sastri* was ama/ed to find the Discriminative clause in 
regard to Commerce being included in the Constitution. 
The Liberals were stiongly opposed to administrative dis¬ 
criminations as bciag unnecessary. They also did not fail 
to impress upon il British Government that if the Govern¬ 
ment sent them b;. k liome empty-handed, it would indicate 
to the masses of It b that the only method of gaining liberty 
was through non coi peration. 

It may be staled liere that in respect to Safeguards the 
position of the Liberals was very similar to that of Gandhiji 
who said, “1 do not hesitate to repeat that the Congress is 
pledged to giving safeguards. . . .which may be demonstrated 
to be in the interests of India.”^ On the question of 
Defence, the Congress and the Liberals’ view'-points came 
much nearer, Gandhiji wanted Defence to be a transferred 
subject, but he agreed that large powers might be left in the 
hands of the Viceroy during the transitional period. The 
Liberals held that it should be a Crown subject, but that 
large powers should be given to the Legislature in matters 
which were not directly concerned with the safety and tran¬ 
quillity of India. A formula could be devised, as Jayakar 
said, which would satisfy both.“ 

But a study of Gandhiji’s speeches on several heads of 
Federal Structure Committee and Minorities Committees 
and those of the prominent Liberals reveal that Gandhiji 
was utterly dissatisfied with what was being done at the Ci)n- 

• It was to be based upon a reciprocity agreement. He made 
two suggestions to lake away the sting and offence of sucii disabling 
provisions: (i) these restrictions to be put into that cliapter of the 

constitution which would be open to revision and modification by 
the Indian Legislature without the necessity of coming to the Imperial 
Parliament and (ii) that a clause may l>e entered in the Instrument 
of Instructions to the Viceroy that these safeguarding powers must 
be exercised only in the interest of India. Proceedings I.R.T.C. II, 
p. 285. 

1 Proceedings of 2nd R.T.C. Plenary Session-Gandhiji’s speech, 

^ 2 ibid., p. 119. 
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ierence, whereas the Liberals ha(i no such complaint. 
Gandhiji 'unburdened' himself by saying tliat the delegates 
to the Conference were not the chosen ones of the nation 
and that there was a sense of unreality about the proceedings^ 
—there was no attempt to come to grips and to brass tacks.^ 
In his judgment the minority problem would not be solved 
till foreign rule was withdrawn.® He felt that all time was 
occupied with non-essential things and the real issue was 
evaded. On most of the items he had dissenting opinions. 
On the other hand, the Liberals thought that the Indian sec¬ 
tion of the Conference was thoroughly representative^ and 
that the Conference marked a distinct stage of advance.® 

Results of the Second I.R.T.C. : At the close of the 
Conference the Prime Minister made a statement. It 
reaffirmed the British Government’s commitment to set up 
an all India Federation. But the Premier said that “it has 
not been possible for the states to settle amongst themselves 
their place in the Federation and their mutual relationships 
within it.”« 

Dominion Status, which had brought the Liberals to 
the first R.T.C., was eclipsed by the brighter prospect of an 
all India Federation, but it appeared to be out of reach for 
the present. The next crucial issue tras that of responsibi¬ 
lity at the Centre. It, too, could not be granted because the 
“key question of how to safeguard the minorities under a 
responsible Central Government ” could not be settled. So 
came the announcement. “The principle of responsible 
Federal government, subject to certain reservations and safe- 

iGandhiji’s speech. Proceedings of F. S. Committee and M. 
Committee, Vol. I, p. 157. 

“ Gandhiji’s speech. Proceedings of the Plenary Session 2nd 
I.R.T.C., 272. 

8 Ibid., p. 273. 

* Sapru's speech, F. S. Committee and M. Committee p. 8. 

® Sastri’s speech. Plenary Session, p. 287—his exhortations to 
Gandhiji are worth reading. 

» Proceedings of the 2nd I.R.T.C. Plenary, Gandliiji’s speech, p. 

2dl. 
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guards through a transition period, remains unchanged.”^ 

As regards the Provinces, the Premier announced that “they 
are to be responsibly governed units, enjoying the greatest 
possible measures of freedom from outside interference and 
dictation in carrying out their own policies in their own 
sphere.” As Gandhiji said in the Conference, if words had 
not different implications for different men, even the Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy appeared to be truncated. The Premier 
further promised'* to set up three Committees as recom¬ 
mended by the Conference: (a) to investigate and advise 
on the revision of franchise and constituencies, (b) to pul 
to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the recom¬ 
mendation of the Federal Finance Sub-Committee and (c) 
to explore more fully the specific financial problems arising 
in connection with certain individual states. The Premier 
accepted Sastri’s recommendation that the said Committees 
should not be entrusted to the unenthusiastic, dry-as-dust 
hands of the bureaucracy,* and placed under British public 
men. Further, he announced that the Government pro¬ 
posed to appoint a small representative Committee—a work¬ 
ing Committee—of this Conference which would remain in 
being in India and with it the Government would keep in 
effective touch through the Viceroy. The Indian delegates 
went to England to get Dominion Status but they got Com¬ 
mittees. 

Indian Situation: Meanwhile, the economic situation 
in India had deteriorated. The great depression was in full 
swing. Government had to face heavy deficits and to make 
these up they imposed new taxes. Conditions in the U.P. 
were worst. An agrarian revolution was in the offing. The 
Congress decided to start a no-rent campaign in the U.P. to 

^ 2 Proceedings of 2nd I.R.T C., Plenary Session, p. 291. 

3 Ibid., p. 294. 

* Proceedings—2nd I.R.T.C., p. 286. 
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resist the additional taxation. I he revolutionaries in Ben¬ 
gal were causing a serious trouble to the Government. The 
Left Wingers in the Congress were opj)osed to the Delhi 
Pact, for nothing could be done under it lor prisoners in the 
Meerut Conspiracy case and the failure of the second R.T.C. 
ignited their ire. In the Frontier -Province. Red Shirt 
Volunteers, under the leadership of Khan Abdul Gaffar, 
were reported to be engaged in subversive activities. The 
Government was subsisting on Ordinances. 

When Gandhiji landed in Bombay, on Dec. 28. 1931, he 
rvas faced with a critical situation. He sought an interview 
with the Viceroy but the latter refused to talk on the Ordi¬ 
nances issued by him. Soon after Ciandhiji, Patel and others 
were detained in Vervada Prison indefinitely. Jawahar Lai 
had already been arrested ^virile on liis way to Bombay to 
receive Gandhiji. Stveeping arrests of the Congress leaders 
were made. Civil disobedience again startetl and thousands 
came forward to court airest. Whllingdon and Samuel 
Hoare seemed to be determined to strangle the Congress 
movement. 

Liberal Protest Against the Communal Award: On 
August 17, 1932, Ramsay MacDonald announced the Com¬ 
munal Aw'ard. It was an attempt to adjust the claims of 
minorities. It was resented bitterly both by the Congress 
and the Liberal Party. Separate electorates were provided 
for the minority communities and specially for the Muslims 
in Bengal and the Punjab, although they happened to be 
in a majority there. Weightage was given to them where 
they were in a minority. The Idberal Party vehemently 
protested against these decisions. The U.P. Liberal Asso¬ 
ciation in its meeting of August 24, 1932, with Chintamani 
in the chair, recorded its strong disapproval of the Commu¬ 
nal Award in as much as it retained and extended the evil 
of separate, communal and class electorates, provided separate 
representation to numerous sectional interests and was cal- 
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Ciliated to impede national growth. Similar protests were 
made by other Liberal Assoriations. such as the Madras 
Liberal League, the W. T. and Liberal Associations, Bombay. 

The Liberals and Gandhi's Fast unto Death: Wliat up- 
,set Gandhiji specially was th»' treatment of the depressed 
classes as a minority coimminit'- atid conceding of separate 
electorates to them. Gaixlhiji ivrol(' to the Prime Minister 
that he would lesist this part of the award with a fast unto 
death. The latter’s reply icas that it could be substituted 
by other electoral arrangement only on an agreement of the 
Communities concerned. .Ambedkar condemned the fast as 
a ‘political stunt’. It was a situation which taxed the 
Nation’s nerves. There was no demtli of sympathy and love 
for Gandhiji, btit empty words could not inp^roi'c the situa¬ 
tion. .4 practical .solution was needed. It rvas offered bv 
the T.ibrr.als. .Sapru demanded Gandhiii’s immediate release 
and advised the Government not to take risk with the life 
of one who alone could make a contribution to the solution 
of the Communal problem by mutual agreement. A Con¬ 
ference of Hindu leaders rvas held on September 19, 1932 
in which, besides other Hindu leaders. T.iberals like Sapru, 
Setalvad and Kunzru were present. They decided to save 
Gandhiji's life and eradicate untouchability. 

On the question of joint electorates, there ivas no agree¬ 
ment. Sapru suggested the adoption of a system of primary 
and secondary election for a limited number of seats. He 
.said that this plan, while maintaing the system of joint elec¬ 
torates would enable the depressed classes to choose their 
OAvn candidates. Ambedkar and Solanki Tvere agreeable to 
the propo.sal, but Gandhiji warned it to be extended to all 
the seats. With great difficulty a .solution teas sought by 
the Liberals and Malaviyaji acceptable to Gandhiji and 
Ambedkar. The Government Communiijue w'as issued and 
shown to Gandhiji. He wanted it to be referred to the 
Pepressed classes in a Conference. At this Kunzru assured 
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Gandhiji that “even we—(Liberals) who are cooperating 
tvrth you in this matter and are anxious to save your life, 
even we, had we been in the Government’s position, could 
not have issued a different communique.’’^ Gandhiji broke 
his fast. 

"The only excuse", says Chintamani, “for this Poona 
l*act was that it became necessary to save Mr. Gandhi's life.’’“ 
The Poona Pact gave the Depressed classes much undue 
advantages. Under the Award, “they were given 71 seats 
in all provincial legislatures put together out of which not 
more than 10 were given in Bengal. According to the 
settlement the award was raised from 71 to 148 out of which 
were given in Bengal."'* Setalvad says, “he (Gandhiji) 
gave them 30 seats in Bengal instead of 10 which has always 
been felt as a great grievance by the Hindus in Bengal.”* 
The Three Committees: The promised three com¬ 
mittees were sent out to India in the early part of 1932. 
The Indian States Committee presided over by the Rt. Hon. 

|. C. C. Davidson considered the problems arising out of the 
Federation of the Indian States with British India. Simi¬ 
larly, the Percy Committee concerned itself with the finan¬ 
cial aspects. Neither of these committees (included any 
Liberal leader or other Indian public-men from British 
India. The Franchise Committee presided over by Lord 
Lothian included a good number of Indians. Both on the 
Indian Franchise Committee and on Provincial Franchise 
Committees the Liberals were not neglected. In the U.P. 
Franchise Committee Pandit H. N. Kunzru was amongst the 
non-official members. Instead of taking into consideration 
the evidence of individual Liberals, we shall give in brief 
the views contained in the memorandum submitted by the 
council of the National Liberal Federation of India. 

1 Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. Ill, p. 215. 

" & '^C. Y. Chintamani; Indian Politics since the Mutiny, p. 134. 

* Setalvad’s Recollections and Reflections, p. 575. 
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Indian Franchise Committee and the Liberal Party: 
On the (|uestion of Adult suffrage, the opinions in the Liberal 
Party were divided. The position of the Party was summed 
up at a meeting of the Franchise Sub-Cornraittee of R.T.C. 
in London held on 22nd Dec., 19.30 by Mr. C, Y. Chintamani 
in the following words : 

“Opinion in the Liberal Party on the question of 
adult fram Iiise is divided, but lioin what happened at 
the meeting of the Liberal Party at .Allahabad in 1928, 
I should conclude that the Majority are in favour of 
adult franchise and only a minority, though an influen¬ 
tial minority, is against.” “The position,” says the 
I.icral memorandum, “remains much the same today and 
irany Liberals would favour the immediate adoption of 
adult suffrage, tvhich they believe woidd prove the best 
solvent of the many difficulties communal and others. . 

. At the same time, there is a. . . . strong feeling 

that the immediate introduction of adult suffrage is not 
practical. 

The Council recommended:" that “every' endea¬ 
vour must be made to enfranchise at least L'i% of the 
population” which might be expanded later on. Fur¬ 
ther, “the importance of the right of vote as being in 
itself an educative factor cannot be under-estimated.” 

Group .system of voting was opposed by the Coun¬ 
cil as likely to encourage factions. They favoured a 
lower property qualification for the vote and also an 
educational qualification but opposed the retention of 
the existing military service qualifications. The Coun¬ 
cil considered that joint electorates without reservation 
of seats was not practical politics for the present. 


^ Indian Franchise Committee, Vol. V, pp. 604—605. 

® Memorandum submitted by the Council of N.I.,F. of Indi:<— 
Selections from Memoranda and Oral Evidence; Ibid., pp. 604—610. 

F. 42 
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In ihc opinion oi the Council women should be 
admitted to the suffrage on the same terms as regards 
j)ropeiiy and educational (jualifications, ,l>ut they oj> 
posed the creation of separate electorates for women. 

I he Council were totally against the creation of 
•sepaiate electorates lor the Depressed classes but favour¬ 
ed joint electorates with reservation of seats. 

‘‘All .special constituencies militate against the 
ideal of a national democracy and, therefore, the Libe¬ 
ral Party is not in favour of recognising any spt'cial 
interest in the matter of representation.” If special 
rc'presentation was to remain, the Council stiggested 
that in Universities’ representation all graduates should 
be entitled to vote and that franchise shendd be widened 
to include a large number of commercial bodies. 

As regards Labour, the Council supported the prin¬ 
ciple of parity between the rejnesentation of Caj)ital 
and Labour. 

With regard to the allocation of seats to various 
provinces in the Federal As.scmbly, population alone 
should not be taken as the only test. The importance 
of the province in other respects—railways, ports—should 
also be taken into account. 

Tambe, Chintamani and Bakbale appended a minute 
of dissent which contained points relating to adult franchise, 
a possible wage census, the depressed classes, sj>ccial inte¬ 
rests, second chambers in the provinces and federal Legis¬ 
lature.* 

Samuel Hoare’s Announcement and Liberal Reaction: 
On June 27, 1932, a statement was made by Sir Samuel that 
the Government had decided to provide for autonomous 
constitutions for the provinces and for a federation in a single 

1 Minutes of Dissent: the Annual Reirister, 1932, Vol. L, Tan.- 
June, pp. 460—71, 
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bill. The Consultative Coiuniittee would proceed with 
its programine of Avork and if its conclusions proved salis- 
laclory, the third session of the R.T.C. would be abandoned. 

This cliange oi plan upset the Indian Liberal -Leaders 
and they lodged a protest against it. In a lengthy statetnent 
on June 29, 1932. Sapru and Jayakai issued protests against 
the Secretary of State’s Announcement. The W. 1. National 
Lit)eral Assixiiiniinis on July !. 1932. tlie L. P. Liberal Asso¬ 
ciation on June 2, 1932. and the South Indian Lilieral Fede¬ 
ration, on August 5. sent to the authorities similar protests. 

Sir Samuel defended this change of policy as necessary to 
cut short the period of uncertainly wliich “creates su.spicion. 
undermines authority and saps the foundations of friend¬ 
ship”.* 

lo show tiiciv lesentment in action, Sapru, Jayakar and 
Joshi, the members of the Consultative Committee, tendered 
their resignation from it. On Jidy 10, 1932, a meeting, 
under the presidentship of Sir Chimanlal, of .some o! the 
delegates, mostly Liberals, A\~as held in Horn bay. Among the 
Liberals, Sastri, Sapru, Jayakar, Chitiiamani, Ram Chandra 
Rao, Cowa.s)i, Joshi, Jadha\', IMiero/x* Sethna and Setalvad 
were present. I'he manifesto staled that they had reviewed 
Sir Samuel’s announcement ami other statements issued in 
explanation thereof ami concluded that the new procedure 
was entirely dilfcrent in substance and spirit, from the Con¬ 
ference method as expounded by Irwin in October, 1929 and 
July, 1930 and by the Premier in Dec.. 1931. ’I’he new 
procedure, according to it, was symptomatic of a new policy 
and could not produce satisfactory results. The Idbeials 
Party was supptjrted in its action by other parties also. 

* But Sapru said on July 9, that the new pnKedure was politically 
and morally indefensible. “Fine words and ingenious explanations, 
therefore, cannot conceal the hard facts of the situation.” In his 
opinion the National Government was now' linn in the saddle and 
that was why there was the change in the policy. Interview to the 
Representative of the Leader, July 9, 1932. 
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On August 9, tiic Servants of India Society, Poona issued 
a inanifesio signed by a large number of Liberal leaders to 
the effect that thenevv procedure announced by the Secretarv 
of State on June 27, 1932 marked sudi a great departure from 
(he R. I . C. method that it was wholly unacceptable. In 
the circumstances, it inged upon its countrymen not to assist 
in ihc [nriher stages o! constitution-making until the former 
niet/iod was restored. 

7 his forced the (Government to modify its attitude. 
Kven tile l ories could not afford to alienate the sympathies 
of the constitutionalists. On September 5, 1932, while 

opening the Autumn Session of the Indian Legislative As¬ 
sembly, the (Governor-General announced that a third Round 
l able Conference would be held in London in the middle of 
the next year but at this Conference only a small body of 
representatives from British India and the States would 
assemble. 

Dame rumour whispered into Setalvad’s ear that in the 
coming Conference Sasiri and Chintamani were not being 
in\ ited. Setalvad wrote to the Viceroy that Chintamani was 
the official head of the Liberal Party,^ but all was in vain. 

I'hc fact of the matter .seems to have been that the Tory 
(government found even the Liberals too inconvenient to 
deal with. 

7 hird Round Table Cotifercnce :It started its work 
on Nov. 17, 1932 and closed it on Dec. 24, 1932. In Chinta¬ 
mani s phrase, it was “a very truncated Round Table Con¬ 
ference , Even the Laboui Party refused to take part in 
it because in their opinion the Government had gone back 
upon their words. I he Congress also did not join it. It 
was only one party s show. Sapru, as he did on the two 
pievious occasions, placed the viewpoint of the Indian Libe- 


1 SeiaUad s k ui i u> Viceroy, Oct. 29 1932 
tioiis and Rclica ( ions, pp. 378 -379. ’ ' ’ 


Setalvad’s Recollec- 
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ral Parly in particular and the nationalist standpoint in 
general. 'I'lie points that he raised at the Conference may 
be summarised:— 

1. Provincial Autonomy alone would not satisfy us. 

2. A date for the inauguration of tlic Federation 
.sliould be fixed. 

o. If bv the date the Princes do not decide to join 
the i '. deration, the Fedeiation must be made to 
function leaving it open lor the States to come as 
and when they please. 

I. It will be dangeious to start the new constitution 
in the provinces and leave the centre unaltered. 

Sir Samuel Hoare .summed uji the Covet iiment’s atti¬ 
tude:— 

1. Muslims were allowed >> 33 % representation in 
the Federal Legislature in British India. 

2. No definite date for inauguration of Federation 
could be given. 

Sind and Ori.s.sa would be made >ej)anite pro¬ 
vinces. 

d. The Defence budget was to be non-votable. 

'Fhe Third R.T.C., as was ap}>rehended fmm its person¬ 
nel, proved to be a failure. The d oiies, who liad appointed 
the Statutory Commi.ssiou, refused to go beyond the line laid 
down by the Commission. In fact, they wanted to giant 
Provincial Autonomy with safeguards. Even the Liberal 
Party was reluctant to accept it in the form offered. 

The White Paper: Alter the 1 bird R.'F.C. the British 
Government issued a White Paper containing proposals for 
constitutional reforms in India subject to further alterations 
by the Joint Committee as well as the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. But the then political atmosphere of England in 
which Irwin’s policy was characterized as ‘the quintessence 
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of weakness’ and -Willingdonanisin’ as an antithesis to 
Irwinism. A. P. Sen’s conclusion appears lo be correct ‘that 
in the Constitution Act passed by Parliament there will be 
even less of real self-government for India.Ihe Leftisi 
groups in India treated the White Paper propo.sals w'ith 
contempt. It was known to the Liberal Party that the 
VMiite Paper was a mere catalogue of .safeguards and that, 
as Chamberlain pul it. ' His .Majc'siy’s (Government had ,sur- 
lomtded their proposals with all the safeguards which the 
wit of man could devi.se. 

riic National Liberal Kederation of India held two 
se.ssions in the year 19.S.S, one at Calcutta in April and the 
other in Madras in December and the fk P. Liberals in 
October, 1933 to consider the White Paper, threshing out 
as.siduously every item of the Constitution in a masterly 
exposition and ccjndemning it in toio. Yet the Liberal Party 
was reluctant to reject it. Pandit Miidaya Nath Kunzru 
adduced the following arguments in supjxirt of this view.'* 

(1) Can the mere rejection of the Bill put the Indians 
in a better position to deal with the racial and 
leligious minorities with the different interest 
wdiich the British Covernment u.sed to prove the 
n(x:e.ssity of maintaining the poever in their owm 
hands? 

(2) Will the States be prepared more than now to 
allow' their representatives to be sent to the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature through a process of elections? 

The Liberal Party held that:—■ 

1. I he White Paper Scheme did not take the coun¬ 
try anywhere near Dominion Status. 


1 Report; U. P. Liberal Conlerentc, AllaJiabad, Oct. 21, I93.S, p. 9. 

ibid., p. 69. 

3 Ibid., p. 10. 
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2. Tlic Federal scheme Avas defective, partial and 
un-satisfactory. Its inauguration was sub¬ 
ject to such conditions and limitations as would 
reduce it to a distant dream.‘ The Princes pul 
forward 18 conditions* precedent for joining the 
Federation srime of which, if accepted, would to¬ 
tally alter the basis of the proposals agreed to at 
the i .'uference.' “If and w'hen it does come 
into e% steiue’’ (|uerics C.hintamani, “tvhat sort 
of Federation will it be?”’ He ansAvers, “It Avill 
be a federation to Avhich there is no parallel elsc- 
Avliere." It w’ill consist of a Legislature CA'en the 
LoAvei House of which Avill include representa- 
li\es not of the people but of the rulers of the 
Slates, a legislature the elected element of Avhich 
Avill represent. . . .members of. ... 12 and 14 
separate communal and sectional electorates.”^ 
The federal executive would be a maimed body 
Avith no poAvers in vital matters. 

“Provitu ial autonomy” says Chintamani, “on exa- 
miir.uion will be found to be no autonomv at 

' Presidential Address; Report IJ. P. Liberal Coiilerente, p. 11 

* That federal laws .slioidd not apj)ly proprio rigori lo Indian 
Slates, that a reseixc bank would have to be set up and Avould have to 
be in suecesslul oj)eraiion, that a number of Indian princes should 
agree to join the l-'ctleraiion, that 51 per cent of tlie population of the 
Indian States and that 51 per cent of the scats should be represented by 
the ^aic which agreed to join the Federation, that the princes should 
be given the right of secession from the Federation at their tvill, that 
there should be a Royal Proclamation, that both Houses of Parliament 
would have to present an Adtlress to His Majesty praying for such a 
Proclamation—were some of the conditions which would make the 
Federation a.n adorable dream. 

2 Presidential Address by M. Ramchandra Rao, N. L. F., Calcutta, 
April, 19.S3: j>. 10. 

2 cjiintamani on White Pajjer Resolution; U. P. Liberal Con¬ 
ference, p. 55. 

* Ibid., p. 55. 
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"Vic iH)puJ:ir Houses will be ;i conolo 
luti.ition of ropirsetifatnt's of separate eledo 
TatC'^. (Oinuiunal and steiioiial. and it will be a 
inirade i: ihcro a stroni: org-anised parly fonned 
on polilieal and no’icoiinnunal or non-.scctional 
basis i\-hi(h ran be an elfeclivc opposition to the 
(ioM'innicp! ot the tulnie. 

.Similarly uiilitaiN (oiitiol. linanee eontro], control 
..1 the Services legidatixe (o.niiol. (Governor-General’s 
\cts. Goveiiioi’.s Acts, .special responsibilities of the 
(-overnor-Cienen!! and Governoi-, .separate tonirnunal 
elf’cloralcs. etc. sa.Fotagcd the 'ub.siance of j)Owcr and 
made the Wiiile Paper farcical. In brief, in the opinion 
of the Liberal Parfv theie xvas next to nothing in the 
AVdiiie Paper wliieh lould make an appeal to them. 

Chintainani icfevred to a letter" which Sanuiel Hoarc 
wrote to his eonstii m nts of Chelsea in which Sir Saniiicl 
said that the presctit National Government in England 
iverc most anxious that the Constitution Act for India 
should be consideu d and passed by the present Govern¬ 
ment and present P.nliament so that the problem might 
not be left over for consideration by a new Government 
and new Parliamem \,hich might be less regardful of the 
Rriti.sb and Itnpcrial interests than the present Govem- 
ment and the present Pailiament. At another place he 
called the White Paper an ‘Organised hypocrisy’.‘ 

(ihintamani was legaided as an extreme Liberal border¬ 
ing on Leftism, but even Rightists like Moulvi Abdul Sarnacl, 


’ Chintainani on White Pajier Resolutions, U. P. Liberal Gon- 
ferenee. .Allahabad, Ott. ]>. f)!;. 

-'Ibid., p. .5G. 

• Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. GO. 
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M.L.C. described the White Paper as a palace of fine words 
and said that the White Paper proposals gave us only the 
shadow of self-government and not the substance and that 
the communal problem was wrecked on the rock of commu- 
nalism so well set up by the Government.'’ 

But all sections of the Liberals passed the resolution 
which concluded thus:-— 

“In ron(’'’sion. the National Liberal Federation of 
India deems i its duty to record its strong conviction 
that the White Paper proposals as they stand cannot pos¬ 
sibly satisfy even the most moderate sections of progres¬ 
sive opinion and will, far from appeasing unrest and 
allaying discontent, further aggravate the present un- 
happy conditions, alienate Itidian opinion and greatly 
intensify the present acute and wide-spread discontent. 
A generous and far-reaching measure of real reform on 
the lines of Dominion Constitution which will make 
India an equal member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, will alone meet India’s recjuirements and will 
satisfy the National self-respect of India.’’’* 

No section of nationalists could accept the proposals 
under the Wliite Paper because, as Keith put it, “it was 
rather definitely drawn up in order to placate the volume of 
Conservative criticism which had been steadily growing ever 
since the conclusion of the first session of the Conference.’’” 

The Joint Select Committee: The new Bill was in due 
course considered by a J. S. C. of Parliament. The person¬ 
nel of the Committee was marked by predominance of con¬ 
servative opinion. Keith opines “that a more impartial 

* Resolution on White Paper, Madras, 1933, p. 59. 

2 Ibid., pp. 64—67. 

”A. B. Keith: A Constitutional HiMory of India (1600-1935), 
2nd. ed., London, 1937, p. 308. 

F. 43 
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body slioiild i^^'vc been set uj). ’’ Some Liberals u'ere suiu- 
moned to oivc evidence l)efore the Joint Select Committee.^ 
7’be^ knew (bat no nsefnl purpose would be served by their 
presence before the Oonnnitiee. still they wanted to use the 
occasion foi creating' a public opinion in theii favour. The 
Coniniittec appreciated the assistance of the select body of 
fndian Ieplesentati^’es. tvho took part in its proceedings, 
.somewhat in the attitude of assessors and who jnesented to 
it an expi e.ssion of (heir ^ iews on the j)Osit.ion.'‘ 

■Some minor modifications were made in the proposed 
scheme l>v ilic Joint Select Committee. Neither the separate 
memoranda on various points furnished by the Liberals and 
others not the joint memorandum signed by all the British 
Indian delegates could bend the architects of the new Indian 
constitution to the views of Indian nationalists. Even 
.\ttlec s sepaiatc draft in which he said many kind things for 
India could not effect anything substantial. 

Liberal Reaction to the Report of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee: When the Report of the J. S. C. was published to- 
ivards the end ol 1934 (he Liberal Party expressed its abhor¬ 
rence of it. It saw in the Report not only the obnoxious 
features of tlie White Paper but found it retrograde in one 
or two essential factors of democratic government, e.g., the 
method of election to the Central l.egislature. The 
National Liberal Federation met at Poona in 1934 under the 
presidency of Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru. Kunzru con¬ 
demned the Report for its communal basis, undue preference 
for the Services, for indirect elections to the Central Legis- 


^ A B. Keiih:-A Constitutional History of India (1600-19S5), 
2ncl. ed., London, 1937, p. 309. ' 

V IV ^ k 'heial Delegates:—C. P. Raniaswumi Aiyer, Jaykar, loshi, 
Kelkar, Sapru, Pheroze Setlma. f ’ J t > J 

3 A. R. Keith: A Consliintional History of India (1600-193.5), 
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lature, for a host of safeguards, for provision of Second Cham¬ 
bers in two additional provinces and for avoiding reference 
lo Dominion Status. 

The session was important foi’ (wo reasons: firstly, a 
small section of young Liberals showed defiance of the 
seniors’ authority and thus indicated a leftist pi'oclivity in 
the Federation and, secondly, Sastri made a striking speech. 
He .said, “Liberals cannot give their active cooperation to a 
Government prepared to enact a constitution in defiance 
and disregard of oui dearest wishes; that would be suicide.’’* 
He said that the Safeguards in the J.S.C. report amounted 
to blackmail. In its main resolution also the Liberal Federa¬ 
tion expressed their profound regret at the work of the J.S.C. 

It was apparent that their warning and advice had had 
no effect on the British die-hards rvho were intent on thwart¬ 
ing the national aspirations of the country. 

The Bill in Parliament: The Act was pas.sed on 
December 20, 1935. As a result of the Niemeyer Report 
on Indian finances, it was decided that Provincial Autonomy 
under tlie Act would be inaugurated on April 1, 1937, leav¬ 
ing Federation to be introduced later on. 

The Government of India .Act was a victory of the Con- 
.servatives of England. What Birkenhead contemplated was 
faithfully consummated by Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The Act and the Liberal Party: The Act of 1935 is a 
landmark in the history of the Liberal Party in India for 
several reasons: 

(i) Hereinafter the Liberal Party ceased to function 
as a political party competing with others at the 
polls. 

{it) It came politically much nearer to the Congress 
than ever before but did not fuse with it. 

^ Sastri's speech on tfie main Resolution: Joint .Select Committee’s 
Report and Indian Constitutional Refomrs: N. L. F., Poona, 1934, 
(Srd. Register). 
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(Hi) Henceforward it assumed mainly a mediatorial 
role in politics. 

dlie A.ct was taken lo be a defeat of the Liberals. 
Except in the first R.T.C., in no other Conference or Com¬ 
mittee connected with the passage of the Act their views were 
honoured. In fact, the tardy proceedings of the Tories 
stiffened Qhintamani into a leftist Liberal and created some 
differences between him and Sapru who severed his relation 
with the Liberal Party and ‘proudly owned himself belong¬ 
ing to no party.”* reclmically he might have ceased to be 
a member of the Liberal Party, but like Gandhiji who also 
ceased to be a four-anna member of the Congress, he never¬ 
theless remained the soul of Liberalism and Liberalism re¬ 
mained his soul. Pandit Kunzru deemed it ‘‘as a flagrant 
instance of di.shone.sty on the part of the British (iovern- 
ment” in not nationalising the Indian army although the 
subject had been discussed by one of the sub-comrniitees of 
the R.l .C.** The disappointment felt by the Party betrayed 
itself in the Presidential remark, that, ‘‘we must reverse the 
old saying that we should cooperate whenever possible and 
oppose where necessary. We must now say to ourselves that 
we should cooperate wliere necessary, but should oppose 
wherever possible.”** 

Vet, the Act cannot be said to have remained entirely 
uninfluenced by the Liberal touch at the various R.T.Cs. 
The federal structure of the constitution, dyarchy at the 
centre, provincial autonomy and the establishment of the 
Federal Court all bore a Liberal stamp in their framework, 
if not in substance, and had they not been heavily shackled 


' V. N. Naik: Indian Liberalism, p. 210. 

“Kunzru on Resolution regarding the Army and Military ex¬ 
penditure N. L. F., 193.5, Nagpur, pp. 57-58. 

^ Sastri'.s Presidential Address, N. L. F., Nagpur. 

1935, p. 23. 
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by brakes at every step, the Act of 1935 could have signalised 
the triumph of Liberal statesmanship. Sapru, since 1923, 
and other Liberals since 1924, in and before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee and in various other Conlerences of the 
Liberal Federation had laid stress on Provincial Autonomy 
with simultaneous responsibility at the Centre, with some 
safeguards for the transitional period. Phis demand was 
repeated at the R.T.Cs. 7’he Act conceded these demands 
but loaded them with chains. Still, the fact tliat the Con¬ 
gress agreed to work Provincial autonomy testifies to the 
worth, howsoever limited, of the Act. 

Whether it was a defeat or victory of Liberal statesman¬ 
ship, it rang the exit of the Party from active politics—seek¬ 
ing election and forming ministries—as the Liberals knew 
that they had neither the organisation, nor the influence 
among the masses, nor eveti the requisite membership to 
fight an election on a large scale to compete with the well- 
organised and popular Congress Party. 

I'hey were so diffident that they thought that the Con¬ 
gressmen might not lind us sufficiently strong even to seek 
our cooperation.’^ Ministerial responsibilities could in 
future only come to those who were elected to the legisla¬ 
tures. Further the Party made no appeal to the younger 
generation for in their opinion the Liberals had no effective 
weapon to bring pressure on Government to concede the 
national demand,* and that they had shown much less sacri- 
hce than persons of other parties.' I'he Liberals also felt 
that a great deal of political importance would, in the future, 
naturally attach to the people who would enter the legis¬ 
latures and deal with national matters.^ I'heir willingness 
to cooperate with the Congress became evident in that the 


^ M. V. Joshi’s address as the chairman of tlie Reception Commit¬ 
tee, N. L. F., Nagpur, 1935. p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 
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Liberal President accorded for the first time- felicirarions 
Congress at the attaininenc of the 50tli year of its life 
said,” u e are colleagues in effort and brethren in sen ice 
Not only this but they passed a resolution that all imiou.i 
lists oi all parties should. . . .act together in the gcneni! 
elections so as to secure their return to tlie legislatures in tin- 
hugest niiiiiber." 

After 1936; The Congress, however, took a turn wiiicli 
rendered cooperation difficult. Ar the Lucknow session 
Ithe Congress decided that they ^vould seek election, 
hm the (jiicstion of olfice acceptance would be decided later 
on. The Liberal Tarty thought this decision was unfair 
to the electorate, in that it extended a doubtful hope to both 
Cnngrcssinen who were ioi and against office acceptance.'* 
•Motcover, there were some basic differences which made the 
fusion impossible. In a speech on “Nagpur and After” at 
.Madras, V, S. Srinivas Sastri .said* that the Idberal Party was 
opposed to Cix'il Disobedience and they did not want merely 
temporary suspension of the movement but an abandon¬ 
ment thereof. Again, the Liberals were still wedded to 
Dominion Status while tlie Congress now believed in ‘Puma 
Swaraj’. Yet again, the Lilrerals could not reconcile them- 
seh'cs to the idea of making Khaddar a compulsory condition 
of membership of the Congress and the condition of manual 
labour by every Congressman was, in the Liberal opinion, 
of dubious import. They did not object to it except when 
laid down as a Commandment. There was neither any 
anxiety among Congressmen to .seek their cooperation. 
Nehru described the Servants of India Society as ‘a monas- 

’ r. R. Venkatraina Sastri’s Presidential Address, Ibid, p. 11. 

- iVlain Resolution regarding the New Constitution, p, 42. 

** Cowasji Jehangir’s Presidential Addre.ss, R. N. L. IF., Lucknow, 
19.%. 

♦ V. .S. Siinivas .Sastri’s speech on ‘Nagpur 8c Alter’ in a public 
meeting held on Januiiry 5, 1936, under the auspices of the Madras 
Liberal League. 
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tery’ whose inhabitants had long been cut ofE from the out¬ 
side world.' He had highly resented their cooperation in 
the R.T.Cs. which in his opinion proved to be a moral factor 
of value to the Government.^ 

Yet, in the II. P. Liberal Conference held at Faizabad 
on April 11, 1936, Hanuman Singh and Chintaraani ap¬ 
pealed to the Liberals to fight hard in the coming elections 
to keep out boi' revolutionaries and reactionaries. The 
Liberals as a par' , however, retired from active participa¬ 
tion from the activities that were shaping India now. They 
Avere content to act as monitors in the political life and guide 
the country by their constructive criticism on all public ques¬ 
tions. 

Henceforward the Liberal Party entered upon a career 
of mediation between the Government and the Congress and 
the names of Sajiru and Jayakar became a synonym for peace¬ 
makers. The contribution of these two leaders to the cons¬ 
titutional advancement of the country by resolving political 
deadlocks alone teas big enough to entitle the Liberal Party 
to be considered as a vital factor in the recent history of the 
Country. 

Though reduced to the phantom of its previous glory, 
the Idberal Party still wished that the Reforms would be 
Avorked by the Progressive parties To utilize the constitu¬ 
tion so as to extiact from it whatexer good it can yield;* 
for, if they xvould not work the Act, the Act xvoitld work 
them,* and what one could do in ten years by wdeldiiig office, 
one could not do in hundred years if one remained out of 
office,* as work w’ithin the legislatures would quicken the 

^ Nehru’s Autobiography, p. 409. 

2 Ibid., p. 412. 

Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivas Sastri on Resolution l egarding New 
Constitution, N. L. F., Nagpur, 19.35, p. 42. 

^T. R. Venkatrama Sastri’s Presidental Address, Ibid., p. 23. 

® V. S. Sastri on Resolution, New Constitution, Ibid., p. 46. 
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work in the countr>- and the party in power would be nhk 
to do a threat deal more than in opposition^ But the Like 
ml Party warned the would-be ministers to take office with 
honour and to drop it if it meant any dishonour or betrayal 

of the final interests of India." 

When in the summer of !9.‘t7 the Congress, hax ing swept 
tlic polls, agreed to form ministries in 7 out of 1 ! provinces, 
the Liberal Party exulted oxer the victory of its principles. 

■‘I claim.” declared Setalvad. “that the l.iberal Party won a 
signal victory not at the ])olls. but in the acceptance of 
T.iberal principle and constitutional methods by the Cong¬ 
ress.”® The Liberals also claimed that the Congress was 
enjoying the fruits of their labour because the latter xvas 
etigaged in direct action at a time when the constitution xvas 
being evolved.^ The Claim of victorv of principles made bv 
the Liberal Party stood vindicated and the wording of the 
Constitution by the Congress ministries under the supervi¬ 
sion of a Governor signified that Liberal methodologv w^as 
not xvithout some purpose. 

The Liberal Criticism of the Coiip'css Ministries: Setal¬ 
vad opined that Congress cabinets shotdd have included such 
Muslims as had enjoyed the confidence of their community 
and not to take a member xvho signed the Congress pledge 
on one day and was made minister the next day.® But Setal¬ 
vad seemed to have forgotten that the Muslim League was 
not the only Party to have liecn appeased, the move should 
liave offended ‘Red Shirt’ Muslims under Abdul Ghalfar 
Khan. Moreover, to come to terms with the Muslim League 
was to come down from a national organisation to a Hindu 

’ Presidential Addre.ss, Ibid., p. 2.H. 

^ V. S. Sastri on Resolution, New Constitution, p. 47. 

■* Presidential Address: N. L. F., Calcutta, 1937, p. 37. 

' P.N. Sapru’s Presiden:ial Address, N. L. F., Bombay, 1938, p. 24. 

® Recollections and Reflections, p. 388 and His Presidential 
Address, Calcutta, 19.37. 
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party. As C. H. Philips puts it, . .There was no justifi¬ 
cation whatsoever for acceding to Mr. Jinnah’s proposal to 
form coalition Governments with the Muslim l,eague. the 
more so because the latter was merely one and not necessarily 
the most important, of a number of Muslim Parties.’’^ 

It was gratifying to the Liberal Party that the Congress 
ministries had done things for wliich they had formerly cri¬ 
ticised the T-iberal ministries. Congi'ess ministers had even 
to resort to section 144, lathi charges, firing, etc., to establish 
law and order because they could not countenance any .sub¬ 
versive activity to bring about political change. The libe¬ 
rals vehemently criticised the ministries for their failings.^ 
The Work of Some Liberals in the Legislature: Al¬ 
though the liberals had not fought the elections as a Party, 
yet some of them were returned to the Legislatures. Mr. 
P. N. Sapnt, Pandit Kunzru and Mr. Pheroze Sethna tvere 
elected to the Council of State. 

Kunzru moved re.solutions in the Council of State to 
safeguard Indian interests in Fiji, British Guiana and 
Trinidad. He sought to protect the economic and educa¬ 
tional interests of Indians there and secure the appointment 
of Agents of the Government of India for these colonies. 
Sir Jagdish Prasad, who had also been for some time a Libe¬ 
ral and noAv was Education, Health and Lands Member at 
the Centre, accepted the re.solution on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Besides these, the floor of the House was utilized by 
these Liberals for urging the reduction of the pay of the 
LC.S. by at least 50%,* for criticising certification of Finance 

^ C. H. Philips: India, (Hutchinson’s University Library 11. 
Straford Place, London, 1948), p. 132. 

® See Mr. P. N. Sapru’s Presidential Address for Working of Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy, pp. 11—.32 and the Resolution regarding Working 
of Provincial Autonomy, pp. 40—46, R. N. L. F., Bombay, 1938. 

•Report Council of State Debates, on September 20. 1937. 

F. 44 
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WiWwHkh had become, in the uords of Sapni. un amnul fair 
and reduced the IcgisbtiAc work to a ‘mock demof-mey’. for 
the establishment of a nafiona/ defence organisation^ M'hich 
ntllcd for the introduction of proper physical training in 
schools and colleges and establishment of Cadet Corps and 
Officers Training Corjis to give young men a preparatory 
nul/t.'in’ training, for demanding eIo.se assoeiation of the 
legislature with the defence policy of the Government as 
Pheroze Sethna drought that in his opinion Indians would 
not be ready to come fonvard with nren and inonev as they 
did in 1914,* and urging the freedom of the press.’* 

In the hurly-burly of day-to-day politics, these Liberals 
did not forget cultural interests. P. N. Sapru moved a reso¬ 
lution regarding the supply of Hindi and Urdu books to 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and the Anjuinan-i-Taraqcji- 
Urdu and .said, “If we wish the culture which we have im¬ 
bibed in our English Schools and Colleges to filter down to 
the masses, it is clear that we must work through the Indian 
languages and, therefore, the re.solution is intended for the 
development of Indian languages.’”* 

Adeocacy of Social Reforms'. In the .social sphere, the 
work of these Liberals was admirable. On April 6, 1937. 

P. N. Sapru spoke on a Bill regarding Hindu Women’s 
Rights to Property moved by Dr. Deshmukh in the Legislative 
.As.sembly. He said, I would like women to have equal 
riglits and opportunities. 1 recognise, however, that prog¬ 
ress towards this goal can only be a gradual one.'* Kunzru, 
supporting the Bill, said that he was not satisfied with the 

’ Kunzru resolution regarding formation of National Army, 19.38, 
Vol. 1, pp. 599-600. 

2 Report. Council of State Debates, Vol. 11., 1938, p. 72. 

2 Resolution regarding freedom of the Pre.ss, Ibid., 1942, Vol. II, 
p. 237. 

* Report, Council of State Debates, Vol. I, 6th March, 1942, p. 251. 

® Report, Council of States Debates, Vol. I, 1937. 
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Bill. He should have liked that a property which a woman 
inherits or the interest which she accpiires in property should 
be made absolute and that she should become the owner of 
the properly. 

On April. 7, 1037, P. N. Sapni took upon himself to 
pilot the Ar^a Samaj Marriages Validating Bill* in the 
Upper House and pointed out that the object of the Bill 
was that a mamage between Arya Samajists would not be 
invalid by rea.son only of the fact that the parties at one lime 
belonged to different castes or different religions. The Bill 
was passed. It removed thus a great social disability. 

Speaking on the Child Marriage Restraint Bill P. N. 
Sapru said, ‘Religion or no religion, 1 look upon child mar¬ 
riage as sucide.’- 

Moving a resolution regarding the appointment of a 
Committee for undertaking legislation in relation to Hindu 
Marriages, he said that Hindu maiTiages should be made 
strictly monogamous; there could not be a double sex 
standard for men and women. Polygamy and the harem 
degraded women and modern conscience. In his opinion, 
the institution of polygamy lowered the status of liidian 
civilization and enabled foreigners to point the linger of 
scorn to us. He said how a gentleman in Australia asked 
him whether the lady w'ho was his wife u’as the only wife he 
had and he subsetjuently explained to Sapru that he had put 
that question because he had come across an Indian noble¬ 
man on the Continent with three wives! 

During the course of his speech he said, ‘Divorce wouUl 
not lower but would equalize the standard. . . .divorce is 
necessary in the higher inteiests of society.”" “'riie morality 
of the future will... .have to take into account the findings 

^ Report, Council of State Dehau-s, V'ol. 1, Cth .March, 
1942, p. 777. 

*lbid., April 8, 1938, Vol. I, pp. 672 -07.3. 

»Ibid., Feb. 27, 1939, Vol. 1, p. 388. 
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of physiology', biology and psychology, and, we cannot 
allow ourselves to be dictated to by social obscurantists and 
social reactionaries.^” 

Education-. As regards higher education and unemploy¬ 
ment, Kunzru said that unemployment was principally an 
economic question. "If you want to settle the problem of 
unemployment you are not going to settle it by any amount 
of educational reconstruction alone. You can settle it only 
in a big way by economic reconstruction, by raising the 
standard of the living of the people, by raising the purchas¬ 
ing power of the people.”" 

Sapru and Kunzru touched on the vast held of economic 
policy also. 1 o take a few instances, Sapru, speaking on 
the Indian Tariff (Second Amendment Bill) said in regard 
to protection. "Even though we ardentiy desire industrial¬ 
ization, we cannot be blind protectio'.iisls, and I for one am 
not disposed to raise any objection to the reduction of duty 
on an article which is consumed by all classes and parti¬ 
cularly the lower middle ( lasses which have u diflicuU time.”* 

Labour-. In regard to capital and labour their views 
are in keeping with their traditional ideology. Speaking 
on the ‘Trade Disputes (Amendment) Bill’ P. N. Sapru 
said, ‘‘It may not be possible to do aw'ay with the capitalist 

system. But it is certainly possible for us to have 

humanised capitalism.a reformed capitalism under 

which it will be possil)le for the under-dog also to have fair 
play.”^ 

In his economic thought even strikes have a place, but 
Sapru advised their use in a restricted way.*^ 

World War II and The Congress: The outbreak of 
World War II (Sept. 3, 1939) opened a new phase of 

1 Report, Council of States Debates, Feb. 27, 1939, Vol. I-p. 388. 

2 Ibid., pp. 468-69. 

» Ibid., p. 99f). 

<-»Rci>oit, Council of States Debates, 1938, Vol. I, pp. 525-26. 
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inter-communal and political tension in India. We need 
only mention the leading events ol the period in so far they 
are relevant to our thesis. The declaration of war against 
Germany by the Go\'crnment without reference to the 
Congress ministries contrary to tlie pre\'ioiisly declared reso¬ 
lution of the Congress “to oppose all attempts to impose a 
war on India”', the refusal of the (rovennaeut to declare 
their war aims, the suspension of the Federation part of the 
constitution to please the Muslim League and evasion o( the 
Congress demand to declare India an independent nation”* 
and to enforce this fact as far as piacticable immediately led 
to the lesignation of the Congress ministries and reversal 
to autocratic Government. The Congress again went “into 
the wilderness”. 

On December 22, 1939, the League, at Mr. Jinnah’s 
initiative, obseiYcd a “Deliverance Day”, and on the follow¬ 
ing day, the Viceroy assured the League of full consideration 
or Mu-slim views in any future constitutional set-up in 
India. In March 1940, the Muslim Lcitgue in its Lahore 
Session made a formal demand for the establishment of 
Pakistan. There is here more than a suspicion of the history 
of 1908 repeating itself. In any case, the next 7 years wit¬ 
nessed a succession of demands, counter demands, and 
riotous public demonstrations under the overshadowing 
crises of the War that threatened to dinintegrate the country. 

Lord Linlithgow, on behalf of the Government, made a 
declaration (August 8, 1940) popularly known as the August 
offer.* Gandhiji took the Viceregal pronouncement as 

^Resolution of A. I. C. C. —August, 193*1. 

^ Sitaramayya—History of Congress, Vol. 11, p. 189. 

•'* Muslim League Resolution, Lahore, March 26, 1940. 

• August Offer:—Indian Constitution to be primarily the respon¬ 
sibility of Indians themselves with two m^or provisions that no future 
Constitution, interim or final, could override the minority oj)inion 
and that obligations to Britain would be fulfilled. As an interim 
measure during the War a certain number of representative Indians 
to join Viceroy’s Executive Council and establisli a war advisory 
Council. 
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deeply distressing'^ and decided to launch individual Satya- 
gi-ah as a moral protest, lor he did not want to “embarrass 
the Government by any mass action at the time”. 

World War 11 and The Liberal Policy: The Liberal 
atiitucic towards the War was dictated by political expedi¬ 
ency. d hey wantetl to cooperate with the Government on 
account of ilie following reasons:— 

Firstly, the present {)osition of India was helpless. 
She could not dictate to Britain even a conditional 
bargain. So from the point of view of ‘enlightened 
selfishness’ India should stand by the British.“ Second¬ 
ly. they felt that if England went down in the war, any 
hope of India attaining freedom and democracy would 
vanish for ever.’ Thirdly, they visualised that even if 
the power were transferred to Congress, they would 
have to hand if over to Hiller or any other powder.* 
Fourthly, they thought that when ilte weaker states were 
at the mercy of stronger state.s, it was natural that India 
should be on the side of those wdio wcie fighting against 
Nazi aggression.'’ Finally, the larger interests of India 
and the wdiolc world were bound up with the success 
of those who stood up for democracy and freedom.” 

But the Liberals, anxious to seize the opportunity for 
securing some facilities for military training to Indians and 
Indianization of the army, did not lorgel to suggest to Britain 
that if she would help India to travel quickly towards Do¬ 
minion Status or even announce a change in her military 
policy, she would bring about ‘a mental metamorphosis’ in 
the country. 

1 Tendulkar’s Malxatuia, Vol. V, p. 395. 

- Chandravarkar’s speech on “Viceroy’s .slatcmeiu and subsequent 
oliicial statements’’, N. L. I^, Allahabad, 1939, p. 41. 

Setalvad’s speech on a Resolution regarding War, N. L. F., 
t^alcuUa, 1940, pp. 50—53. 

Kunzru’s speech on Intemational War, N. L. F., Allahabad, 
1930, pp. 37-39. 
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In regard to the August Offer of the Viceroy, the Libe¬ 
ral Party in a resolution^ laid down: 

that it ga\'e the minorities a veto on constitutional 
progress, pTotested against the distinction drawn by 
■Vinery between the status and function of a Dominion, 
urged ui)on the Gmcrnmcnt to grant Dominion Status 
after the Wat and meanwhile reconstruct the Central 
Government mi a nat'otial basis. While moving the 
above resolution Mr. P. N. Saprii stated iiilrr alia that 
obligations to Britain shoidd not lx“ allowed to stand 
permanently in the way of onr progress and that tran¬ 
sitory nature of constitution-making whetted the Mus¬ 
lim appetite. Me yvarned the Government to note that 
“If the minorities hayc rights, the majorities have also 
rights. You must balance the rights of the minorities 
and.of majorities.’’^ 

Ciandhiji’s individual Satyagrah began and Vinoba 
Bliave declared. “It is wrong to help the British war effort 
Avith men or money. The only remedy against the war is 
to resist all wars by non-violent resistance.’’ Vinoba’s arrest 
Avas folloAved b) that of Nehru and other Congress leaders. 
1 here Avas a deadlock between the Gov'ernment and the 
Congress. The GoAernment took shelter behind Hindu- 
Muslim differences. 

Non-Party Conference: Sir Tej A\ith Dr. Jayakar and 
Sit Jagdi.sh convened a Non-Party Political Conference’ on 
March 13 and 14. 1941, at Bombay to end the deadlock. It 
jiassed a resolution that the Avhole Executive Council of the 
Ciovernor-General .should consist entirely of non-official 
Indians drawn from important elements of public life and 

^Resolution 11 on the Constitution, N. L. F., Calcutta, 1940, 
pp. 34—41. 

2 Mr. P. N. Sapru’.s sjjeech, ‘Resolution II on the Constitution’, 
N. L. F., Calcutta, 1910, p. .38. 

® The Indian Annual Register, Vol. 1, Jan.—June, pp. 307—312. 
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transfer nil portfolios including finance and defence during 
the jjendency of the War and demanded declaration of Domi¬ 
nion Status within a specified time-limit after the end of 
the wat. Sctalvad dissented, arguing how a dozen Indians 
in the KxeentiAe Council Avould enlist the support of the 
I'olitical parties in the country. He suggested that the Con¬ 
gress and the League should come together and/or the con¬ 
veners of the Conference and those who believed in it should 
form a new strong Centre Party to fight the two parties and 
get the support of the country. Setalvad’s suggestion was 
not heeded to.’ 

In De(ember 1911 japan entered the tear. Singapore 
fell on the 15fh February. 1942 and Rangoon on 9th March, 
1942. These events led to a fresh crisis in 19-12. 

.\t the most psychological moment. Sir Tej made a fresh 
start on January 3. 1942 by .sending a lengthy cable to Mr. 
Churchill signed by 1.5 non-Party leaders insisting that the 
“heart of India must be touched to rouse her on a nation- 
tvide scale to call for service” and urged that “a national 
All India Government responsible to the Crown and a higher 
national status for India in International and imperial rela¬ 
tions” should be granted. 

This had the dc.sired effect on the British Premier who 
promised to giAe careful attention to the suggestions and 
send an ansAver in terms which could be made public.® 

On February 21st and 22nd, 1942, the third session of 
the All Parties Leaders’ Conference was held in which 
Churchill’s reply Avas read. Sir Tej said that the expansion 
of the Lxecutive Council reflected only a partial success of 
our demands. He urged that all portfolios must be held by 
Indians and White Hall regime must end.® Stressing the 

’ Setalvad; Re(o]lections and Reflections, p. 419. 

-Parliamentary Debates, Vol, 377, 1941-42, p. 203. 

The Indian .\nnual Register, Vol. 1, January—June, 1942, 

pp. 304-306. .» 7 .» 
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importance oi dclencc, Jayakar said, “Tliis (iovernment has 
proved itself absoliuely incompetent to conduct the war 
without the cooperation of the people.” “We want to tell 
the Government, ' he said, "move aside, we siiali take charge 
of the conduct ol the war, before it is too late. "' 

Later on, Churchill announced on llih March, 1942 
that the “ciisis in the aifairs of India arising out of Japanese 
advance has made Britain wish to rally ail the forces of 
Indian Lile to guard their land (rom the menance of the 
invader”. In tlie .same siteecli Churchill said, “we propose 
to send a member <4 tlte War f'abinel to India to satisfy 
himself upon the spot by personal consukatiou.’ “ 

The Cripjis Mission N The (hiii Jnclin uMnneinenl: — 
So Stafford Cripps came with his propo.sals on Marcli 22, 
1942. In addition to the success of Ja])aii ;md time!) advice 
of these Liberal leaders, the constant egging of the Liberal 
Party as a whole, the launching of the Satyagrah by the 
Congress, Muslim intransigence for Pakistan and sullen 
attitude of the country in general were some other factors 
which forced the British Government to send Sir Stafford 
to India. 

4'he Cripps p'loposais were described by Mahatma 
Gandhi very aptly as “post-dated che(jue on a crashing 
bank”'' offering as they did to India the right to frame her own 
future constitution through her own elcctetl representative 
after the War with a similar right to dissident provinces sub¬ 
ject to agreement with Britain on all matters arising out of 
the transfer of power and for the protection of racial and 
religious minorities. But as the exist.kig Government Avas 
still to remain responsible for defence during the War, the 
Congress again rejected the offer, and as is well known, soon 
afterwards passed the “Quit India” resolution of August 8, 

1 The Indian Annual Register, Vol. I, Jan.—June, 1942, pp. 
.308-309. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, Vol. CCCLXXVIll, 1942, pp. 1069-70. 

* Tendulkar’s Mahatma. Vol. VI, p. 89. 

F. 45 
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1942. riie very next morning. Ciandhiji and all other Cun 
gross leaders were arrested and the Government oi Linliili 
gow girded up its loins to crush the Congress movement that 
spread like wildfire over the country. Dr. Ishwari Prasad 
lias compared the ensuing political eonllagration to the stale 
ol alfairs in France alter the fall of the liasiille or to the 
October Revolution in Russia and has described the atroci¬ 
ties of the Government as surpassing those of Havelock and 
Neill in 1857.' 

lAheral Reaction to Cripps Mission and its Rejection- 
Sir ie] and iVlr. jayakar MiiMiiitled a meiit'ivancUim to Grijips 
(April 4, 1942) urging for the inchisiun -u! an Indian Defence 
member to the Viceroy’s Executive Conn.: i! lu reassure India 
about the reality of the proposals, and did not approve of the 
provision lor a second federation (ol dissident provinces) 
which amounted in effect to clearing the way for Pakistan, 
now the only demand of Jinnah and the League, and thus 
threatened the integrity of the country. 4’hey asked that 
at least G5% of the Indian members of the Lower House 
present at the meeting at which such a decision was to be 
taken should assent to it." A Liberal Party deputation Ictl 
by 8ir B. P. Singh Roy, Setalvad and Bharucha also met 
Cripps (April 12, 1942) supporting the Sapru-Jayakar nieino- 
randuiu except that it was willing to reduce the proportion 
of as,senling members to 55% and w'anicd the people of the 
States to have a voice in the selection of States’ representa¬ 
tives to the constitution-making body and the inclusion ol 
tvomcn in the plebiscite.'' 

line to the iaiieial tradition ol availing of all offered 
opportunities and using them to press for more, Setalvad 
deplored the rejection of Cripps’ Offer by the Congress as 


^ A History of Modern India, 1951, p. 458. 

2 Indian Annual Register, ]an.- June, 1942, pp. 247-49. 
* Ibid., pp. 253-254. 
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"the greatest disservice to the country”' because it deprived 
Iniiia of participating in the Post-War Settlement to safe¬ 
guard her own economic and other interests. It is difficult 
to understand this view of Sctalvad as tlic oll'er tacitly recog¬ 
nised the demand for Pakistan, endangered national unity, 
admitted the feudal princely influence into the future legis¬ 
latures and mciely jjromised all this loi the future. Jawa- 
h.nlal Nehni nsrunienting on the Liberals coukl not help 
rel<.'iring to the l.iberals as ’.Sdibes anil Pharisees.... Ye 
blind guides wluei'i strain at a gnat ainl swallow a caitiel.”" 

in the dcplov.'dih situ-'tir.n ai ising alter the ‘Quit India’ 
lesolution of the Ciongress and the arrest of the Congress 
leaders, the Liberals had again to ])erlorm the thankless task 
of mediation between the (ioxernmeni and the Congress 
aiifl circumstances af.>.dn brought them to the forefront of 
the political stage. 

From to lb lb dnee majoi ]n‘ob!ems engagctl their 

attention ; 

1. I he setting up of a national government at 
the Centre. 

2. Exploring ways and means to solve the com¬ 
munal tangle. 

3. Unconditional relca.se of Gandhiji and other 
Congress leaders to enable them to conduct 
negotiations to solve the communal question 
and further the national cause. All other 
activities were ancillary to these objectives. 

Efforts at Reconciliation After the failure of Cripps’ 
mission and the ‘Quit India’ movement, the first problem 
which the Liberal leaders had to face was (iandhiji’s fast 


^ Reflections and Recollections, p. 397. 
“Autobiography, p. I).*!. 
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^'u'liich the lallei- had imdeitakcn to vindicate the Coiigtcss 
position.' 

On Fcbiuaiy H), lb-i:5 in a meeting held tinder the aegis 
of ilic Ail Tarty laailers Conferenre. Sa],)ru said that, thougi, 
opposed to civil disol-edicncc h\ conviction, he felt that il 
(iandhi was rehased nncomlitionally lltat Avoiild he she 
firs? urc''n’inars stej). tinvanh: reconciliation. Jayakar de- 
inandf'd > in rite imere.si.s of fairness and jn.stice. Kunzrn 
said that Gandhi "was the higtrest national asset the like of 
whom was seen once in centinies. N. M. Joshi supported 
the resolution in the name of the Tiades Union Congress." 

Tho resolntion was (:d>1ed to Cluirchdl and Amery and 
Sapru got the reply that “there was no justiheation for dis¬ 
crimination hetAv'cen Mr. (iandhi and other Congress 
leaders.”® 

Again under the chairmanNhip of Sajuu on Fehtuary 20. 
194.^ a re.solution tvas pa.sscd. a copy of which was ^ent to the 
Viceroy who asniti refused to lake action. 

.Saprn’s activities galvanh' r! the Fabonrites in die House 
of Commons who asked lot an early debate in that connec¬ 
tion.Amery declined the request and said ‘‘Tt (corres- 
poiitieiicey cojuaiiis iuj liKii'.ai oil tliai Aii. t>andh: secs cause 

lor regret.Nor is there any reason in this request for 

discrimination between iSn. Gandhi and other Congress 
Leaders.”® Thus the I.iheral leaders failed to secure 

- ' i 

* The fast was occasioned by ihe Viceroy’s refusal to jutsify his 
accusations against the Congie.ss icado.s and to diciiss die matter with 
fdiudhiji. 

’ Gandhi’s letter to Viceroy. }anuar\ 19. 1943, Tendulkar’s 

Mahaiina, Voi. \'i, jjp. :ril 

"'Ihe Annual Register, Jan.-June. Vol. 1, 1943, pp. 331—335. 

Ibid., p. 236. 

■* .Sorenson’s cpi-. s;ion: Pai liamentaiy Debates, Commons, Vol. 

cccLxxxvnr, 1943, p. 278. 

fi Ibid., p. 278. 
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(iandlliji’s release. G, iidhiji broke his last on March .3, 1913, 
But tile Liberals ha ' ot learnt deleat. 

On 22nd May. 1943, Saprii. Jayakar, Maheshwar Dayal 
.Seth, etc. i.ssued a statement urging the appointment of an 
impartial tribunal to investigate the ciiarges made against 
Congress Leaders now in detention, or, in the alternative, the 
release of those . kIcjs so as to enal>le them to review the 
situation and at' mpt a solution of the present deadlock.' 
This line of ap: o, ch brought sucre;s. I he Secretary' of 
State replied in tl e House of Commons to Sorenson saying 
that “the Government of India had no intention of ‘staging 
a tri.'d’ of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders who 
were placed in detention - 

In the annual session of the National Liberal Federation 
held at Bombay in December 1943 ttvo im])ortant questions 
were stressed both in the Presidential .Address by Sir Maharaj 
Singh and in the main resoiiuion moved by V. S. Srinivas 
Sastri—(i) Communal problem /'ii'i and release of political 
prisioners. Sir Maharaj Singh tixpres.sed his own view that 
in the present circumstances “no final decision can or should 
reasonably be expected in the midst of a world catastrophe 
on the question of Pakistan”. 

He suggested that contact with Congress leaders, especial¬ 
ly Gandhiji, must be permitted and urged upon the Gosern- 
ment to release them unconditionally.'* 

Sastri said, “I do not know how a Ciovernment 
ruiing over Tdo miiiion people armed to the teetii . . . 
can tell the world and hope to be believed that it is not 
their function at all to interfere and that their duty is 
to watch benevolently perhaps complacently, perhaps 
gleefully, while the leaders arc unable to come to a inu- 

1 The Annual Register, Jan.-Junc. Vol. I, 1943, pp. 343-345. 

“Parliamentary Debates, Commons, Vol. CCCLXXXIX, 1943, 
p. 1707. 

® Presidential Address, N. L. F., Bombay, 1943, p. 28. 
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lual uiulrrstatiding. A C'.ovcrnment of lliat kind re¬ 
peating ihi*; absnid jnoposilion.seems to he ton- 

deip.niiig itse!! out of its own Hps and 1 should he pitying 
die world if the ivorld !>elieves it."' 

Finn hclie'.ers in eonslant agitalioti, the I iherals sought 
other sources to press their j. ; i. So Saprn in !ii,s presi¬ 
dential address at dse Non Pa.rt'. l eade rs Conferenee held at 
I.ueknow on April 7. !*.»[! urg'-'! release' ol (.andliiii and 
other Congress leaders a.nd the eouM-ning of a nanonal Con¬ 
ference for solving the Communal [nohleni. 

Fie said tliat peojile lioned that lloine and f inance port¬ 
folios would be yilaccvi in Indra". hand-.. - he hope Viad bc'en 
defeated. He deplored that diough ten members ol the F,xe- 
cutive Council of (ioxernor-Ceneral were Indians, hut they 
had no inor.'il [irc'slige in die eountrv because its strings were 
pulled by the Secretarc of .State who was sesponsihle to the 
prot'inces and Centre to lestore constitutional govctrnmcnt.s 
and legislatures in the' nrovinees and tlic national Clovern- 
ment at the Centre. He suggested roal.iiic.ni ministries in the 
province's and said that communal ones) inns could he settled 
by negotiations and mutual discussions and not by ex-cathe¬ 
dra judgments nor by demanding snrrendei to preconceived 
notions however honestly chc rish' d.- 

Oti the second day Kunziu. moving the resolution on 
the reconstruction of the Covernor-Gcnerars Executive 
Council without delay as a true national government with 
a Prime Minister, said that the present Excctuth e Council was 
as ‘a museum of spiiu h s-, men hoii: all ; o.!.' .af the country’ 
atid added that there slnjuld he [icople wiio enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of the electorate at ihe head of the :idministration.'* 

1 Presidential AcUlress., N. L. F., Bombay, 1943, p-i 57. 

2 The Indian Aiiuual Register, Vol. I, January—June, 1944, 
pp. 254—257. 

•■’Ibid., pp. 251—til. 
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?. N. Sapru dciiKinclc;d release ol (ianclhiji and other 
leaders and said that they were avowedly anti-Japanese even 
at the time when Sir Reginald Max-Well and others weie 
flirting with and courting Japan. 

Winding up the proceedings of the Conleretice Sir I'ej 
attacked Churchill ior Iiis ‘dic-hardism’. Sometimes I ask 
myseh the (piesuon. ‘has the Prime Minister now changed, 
Iro.n a dic-haro jTo a l/dxral politician'? ' If Churchill had 
changed, wouh Amery have stayed as Secretary of State for 
India and would Loid Linlithgow have continued as Viceroy 
ol India?’’ “ i Iiey ask us ', said Sir 1 ej. “what foiiowdug we 

have in the country.my answer to them is : you shut 

Up people wiui Loilownig beninci tiie bars and ignore the 
rest, wdiat arc we to do?' Sir 1 ej seated that the Cjovern- 
ment even belooleti the Musiuu league because it W'as not 
asked m fonn a governmem after Congress had resigned. 
He felt that Candhiji was tlie one man who could examine 
the situation fairly and sipiaiely and liad the humility to 
approach others even ihough others might not like to ap¬ 
proach him.’ 

I'lie Council of the National Liberal Federation held in 
Poona in June, ifl-id made an appeal, on tlie one hand, to the 
Covernment to release CongTessmen not found guilty of 
violence and, on the other, to trie Congress to treat the 
August Resolution as a dead letter and to negotiate with other 
parties lor the lormation of a provisional Covernment. In 
anotiier meeting of the Council at Aliauabad in October 1944 
the two-nation theory was condemned. 

The Communal Problem 'Lhe next problem to which 
the l..iberal leaders addressed themselves w'as to explore ways 
and means to solve the Communal issue. It was the greatest 
hurdle in the way of national unity. It was a challenge 
to Indian statesmanship. In a speech in the Central Legis- 

' llie inclian Aniuuil Rcgisici Vol. 1, lanuary-luiic, 19M, 
pp. 259—61. 
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lalive Asscmbfv. on Fcbruaiy 17, 1944 Lord Wavdl said, 

t;uuK)i ijiu'i (>t'()i^npliy Fioiii lii< oj \'U'\v oi 

dchicc. of nianv t x/i'inal and intcnui} economic jHohlcnis. 
India js a natural Bm Jinnali would not budge :m 

indi iroiu his stand. He had raised the ominous cry. Divide 
;in<! Ouii.' Me did not want tlic issue oi partition of the 
counivy lo have been left to the parties, but urged upon the 
Biitish Governiiieut to put it through. Alter his release on 
Ma} 6. J94 1, Gandhiji, as was expected ol him, threw' himself 
heart and souJ into Lite solution of the liindu-Muslim ques- 
lion. Gandiiiji had talks with Jinnah on the ba.sis of C. R. 
formula, but they ended in fiasco. Ilis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment wanted India to make a constructive suggestion. The 
Liberals constant dinning lor the establishment of national 
Governmcjit and lor a move on the part of the Government 
to solve the deadlock extracted a reply from Wavell who said 
according to his definition that the present Indian Govern¬ 
ment was doing national work. In reg-ard to the demand for 
a move l.>y His Majesty’s Government to solve the deadlock, 
he said that it had been done twdee—Act of 1935 and Cripp’s 
Mission; now it was for India to make a suggestion. As re¬ 
gards ‘Quit India’ and ‘Satyagrah’ he advised, “1 do not be¬ 
lieve that your condition calls for a serious operation, I 
should certainly try all other po.ssible remedies first. 1 do 
not iliink that the ‘Quit India’ mixture or these Satyagrah 
pills lia\e done you much good.”- He advised some fresh 
air and work in the fields for the patient. In other w^ords, 
he suggested it to Congress that our best hope lies in work¬ 
ing together’. 

Conciliation Committee and it.s Proposals:—]ust as on 
the previous occasion in 1928 Motilal Nehru took upon him- 
sell the British Challenge to prepare draft Constitution for 

^ The Indian Annual Register, Vol. 1, Jan.-June, 1944, p. 141. 

* Wavell’s sjscedi m the A.s.sociated Chamber of Commerce, Cal¬ 
cutta, Dec. 14, 1944; Annual Register; Vol. II, 1944, p. 261. 
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India, Sir Tej took upon him,self to make a last bid for the 
solution of Communal riddle. 'T he Standing Committee of 
the Non-Party Leaders Conference met under the presidency 
of Sir I’ej in New Deliii on November 19, 19 !-! andi appoint¬ 
ed a Committee to examine the ’svhoie communal and mino¬ 
rity question from a constitutionai and political point of 
view. The Standing Committee authorisctl Sapru lo appoint 
the members of the Conciliation Committee.’ 

Sapru had placed before Gandliiji at Waidha the idea ol 
a Committee of tiie kind no\v decided upon. Ldmdhiji wei- 
comed it and said, "You can call me whenever you like, put 
me any tjuestions you like and ask me lor any assistance you 
like".' Sapru denied that the Viceroy had anything to do 
with it. But he accepted a suggestion that the discussion ol 
the political and communal problem should be lifted irom 
the partisan level to scientific and judicial level. 

This was why Sapru kept in mind this idea and included 
in the personnel such people as had no parlisan ouUuok and 
could bring to bear upon the controversial issues involved 
an open mind. T he Committee began its work on December 
29, 1914 after an opening address by Sapru dchning the scope 
and functions of the Committee. "Our essential duty,” he 
said, "is to apply our minds to the basis of the constitution, 
not to detailed provisions of the constitution.” 

The Sapru Commillee TroposaLs.— l\\c constitution pro¬ 
posals of the Sapru Committee are embodied in a big volume 
wherefrom some basic principles are given below to indi< ate 
the Liberal views in respect of the burning topics of the day. 
One such question was the topic of Pakistan. Sapru pleaded 
hard to induce Jinnah to accept ilirice the amount of legal 
Muslim share in the future governance of the country. 'Lhe 
Committee examined the basis of Pakistan and its meaning. 


1 (xinstiUitional Proposals of the Sapru Committee, p. 1. 
“Annual Register, Vol. II, 19D, p. 240. 

F. 46 
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C. R. fomuila and Gandhi fonnula. and arrived at the con¬ 
clusion : 

it is...dear tluit Pakistan whether whole, 
according to Mr. Jinnah’s idea, or iruncatcd according to 
the C. R. formula, cannot be establislied witli the conseni 
of parties and will meet with tJie stronge.st opposidon. 
Arbitration has been ruled out and is out of place when 
the fate of the entire country is to be decided. The only 
alternative for enforcing Pakistan is either a liritish en¬ 
forcement or civil war.”* 

Looked ai even from the Muslim point of view the 
Coiimiittec held Pakistan would create two isolated 
Muslim areas separated from each other by a large tract of 
ten itory under Hindustan. 

Sir Homi Modi and Dr. Matthai in their memoran¬ 
dum said, ”... .it is clear that unless some effective conti¬ 
nuous form of co-operation in matters relating to defence 
and economic development is accepted as an indispensable 
pre-re(|uisite to any scheme of separation and as an orga¬ 
nic part of it, the division of India into separate sover¬ 
eignties would spell stagnation and probable disaster.”- 

Oji grounds of defence, Uie 'L.ommittee held 
“leaving apart other major considerations, a division of 
the country into two independent states will endanger 
the safety of both and that there is no justification for 
the British Government to support such a revolutionary 
scheme if they have genuine faith in that unity of India 
which they have themselves built up and fostered.”® 

1 he Committee could visualize what had come to pass 
six years after the establishment of partition, viz., “How is it 
to be secured that Pakistan and Hindustan will not seek 

^ Constitutional proposals of Sapru Committee, para. 186, p. 143. 

2 Ibid., p. 144. 

•■'Ibid., |). 148 . 
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dillereni allies ?' Pakistan has sought a military alliance 
with U. S. A. 

The report analysed Coupland’s scheme of Re¬ 
gionalism and characterised it as ‘fantastic.’ ‘unmistakab¬ 
ly academic’ and ‘removed from reality’.^ 

Looked at from different point of view the 
Report held. . partition of India. . . .is incompatible 
with greai ess, safety and economic development of the 
country at. i ''Jill lead to constant internecine war or per¬ 
petual forciiiTi domination. It multiplies and compli¬ 
cates the problem of minorities without solving it.”® 

The Libmal view about Pakistan is well presented, accu¬ 
rately documented, unsentimental, logical and scientific and 
based on higher principles of democracy. The real difference 
comes in where the Liberals came down to conciliate the Mus¬ 
lim League. The Committee recommended that separate 
electorates should disappear and should be replaced by joint 
general electorates with reservation of seats. Reservation of 
scats itself was a far C17 from democracy and the Committee 
was very much alive to it, but they were deemed a necessary 
half-way house between separate electorates and general 
electorates. 

Nor was this all. In the interest of Communal harmony 
the Committee recommended parties of representation in the 
Central Legislative Assembly between Muslims and Hindus 
other than Scheduled castes.^ It was clearly objectionable 
from the Hindu point of view because thereby one Muslim 
was to be regarded as equal to two Hindus. But this consi¬ 
deration had to be got over in the larger interests of the 
country. It was, however, emphasized by the Committee 


^ The Sapru Committee, p. 148. 

2 Ibid., p. 161. 

3 Ibid., p. 161. 

■* The Sapru Committee, para. 425, ))p. .301—302. 
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tliat parity was confined to the Lower House of ilie Lnion 
Legislature and Executive alone and not applicable to the 
Provincial Legislatures or Executives, or to the serr'ices or to 
the other fields of administration.’ 

Again the Committee recommended the vesting of the 
residuary pmrers in the protinces. It was also the opinion 
of tlic Muslims lieforc the erv for Pakistan. Even the strong 
Centre wherein the Hindu m.iiority. though hamstrung by 
a p:iri[\’ clause, could exercise some c'ontrol on con.stituem 
units of tlie T'nion was sacrificed lor the sake of peace and 
ainiry.- 

Yet again, with a view to provide for representation of 
different communities in the Centnd Executive the composite 
nature of Cabinet was recommended, but in the interest of 
harniouious working ■'tlic Prime Minister’s elioicc of bis 
colleagues is not to be fettered,”® 

Withal these concessions, the C/ominittce did not forget 
to take exception to the .seccs.sion clause in the Cripp’s Offer 
as in its opinion such a provision amounted to the recogni¬ 
tion of a revolt from and repudiation of the Constitution. 
They stood for a single state. 

The Quaid-i-Azam, however, felt that “Sir Tej Baliadur 
and his associates have been passing off under different labels 
from time to time, first as ‘all party conference.’ then as ‘no 
party conference’, and now they have assumed the label of 
‘Conciliation Committee’. They are nothing but the hand¬ 
maids of Congress and have played and are playing the tune 
of Mahatma Gandhi. ...” 

The other aspect touched by the Committee was to solve 
the political impasse. It specifically held that the establish¬ 
ment of the Indian Union should not be contingent on the 
accession to the federation of any Indian state, or any mini- 

1 The Sapru Committee, p. 120. 

-Ibid., Appendix No 2, p. X, read with para. 211, pp. 170—171. 

•'Ibid., para. 2 SS, p. 180, 
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mum number lliereof and that the paramountcy jurisdiction 
over the unlederated units should vest in the New Union 
Centre.^ It further recommended that the head of the state 
would be constitutional acting on the advice oi the Ministry. 
It also reconnuended the Indiaiiization of the armed forces 
and that (lie disciplinary head, the C-in-Cliiei, should work 
under the orders of the ministry. 

While the ^ommittee was in session Sir dVj .sent a cable 
to Lord Wavell • ho had gone to London oti March 21. 1945,“ 
after the failure oi Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations to end the 
deadlock. Mr. ChurchiU’s Coalition Ciovermnem. fell on 
May 23, 1945 owing to the resignation of the l.abour Minis¬ 
ter. In his message also Sir Tej pleaded for the release of all 
political prisoners and detenus, a Royal proclamation to de¬ 
clare India as an ludepetident state and treated as a domi¬ 
nion. withdrawal of section 93-Rule and restoration of popu¬ 
lar ministries in the provinces and other demands which 
later on took the form of the Committee’s proposals. 

Finally the Cc^mmittee appealed to all communities and 
parties to accept the jmoposals and said that in the event of 
their being unacceptable. His Majesty’s Government should 
set up an interim Government in India and proceed to esta¬ 
blish machinery for drafting the new constitution on the 
basis of the princi|)les underlying these pro]>osals. enact it in 
the Parliament and put it into operation as early as possible.^ 

The Jubilee of the National Liberal Federation 1945:— 
While the Liberal mind under different labels was busy in 
devising means to unravel the communal tangle and advance 
the National Liberal Federation, the chief forum of the 
Liberal Party held its Silver Jubilee Session at Lahore on 
17th and 18th March, 1945 under the presidentship of 'L. R. 

’ The Sapru Coiumittee, Appendix No, 2, p. Vll. 

2 Indian and Pakistan Year Book 1948, p. 950. 

3 The Sapru Committee, Aprjendix No. II, Part IV, para. 121. 

pp. XV & XVI, ^ 
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Vcnkairam Snstii of Madras, d’lie Liberal Federation also 
touched among otiicrs on two main themes of the hour—(1) 
communal (ii) and political problems. In regard to the 
latter problem, the Liberal Federation urged 

(1) iunm'diatc declaration of the Status of a Domitiion 
loi India; 

(2) K'le.ase of political prisoners: 

(3) to set up representative governments in stares; and 

(1) “to participate in solution of the present political 
deadlock and to promote the establishment of a 
national government, both at the Centre and in 
the provinces.” 

As regards die Communal problem, the Federation 
held ;- 

(!) ‘Pakistan is no solution of the problem of mino¬ 
rities.’ 

(2) J’he principle of self-determination raised by the 
Muslim League is dubious. 

(.3) Fhe Federation suggested the adoption of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference formula for re¬ 
solving Indian deadlock.* 

In the meantime the stage was being set u}) in London 
for a better understanding of the Indian problems. A big 
surprise was caused at the I .abour Pai ty Conference in London 
on December 15, 1944 when in defiance of the Executive, 
the delegates carried a resolution about India which dec¬ 
lared, “ Fhe Conference, being of the opinion that grant¬ 
ing of the freedom to the people of India to establish an Inde¬ 
pendent Indian National Government will be a decisive fac¬ 
tor in the fight against lascism and towards the unification of 
all anti-fascists forces, urged the immediate ending of politi- 


* For details ;iiul )easoning.s beliind these suggestions sec tlie 
Report ol the proceedings of N. I., F.. Lahore. March 194.5. 
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c;i] deadlock by negotiations with all leaders of all people.” 
It called for the release of Indian political leaders.** 

With the staggering of the National Government, India 
figured proininenlly in the llritish parleys. On June 5, 
1945, Lord Wavell returned to India. On June 14, he 
made the following proposals 

(1) 1 he new constitution must be framed by the 
Indians. 

(2) I'he Viceroy’s Execuiixe Coiuu:il would be re¬ 
constituted so that all its members except the 
Governor-General and Gommander-in Chief 
would be Indian political leadeis, tlie caste 
Hindus and the Muslims being equally represen¬ 
ted. The portfolio of the External allairs would 
be transferred from the Govei nor-General to an 
Indian Member of the Council. 

(3) Ihc personnel of the New Executive Council 
will be selected on the basis of the advice of the 
party leaders, provincial premiers, ex-premiers, 
etc. 

(4) Cooperation at the Centre will make possible the 
resumption of responsible government in the 
Scction-93 Provinces. 

(5) I'hese changes will not in any way prejudice or 
prejudge the essential form of the future perma¬ 
nent Constitutions of India. 

A perusal would show that most of the proposals ol liu 
conciliation committee were aclopied m ilie Wavell Plan. 

** Charles lii idj^es s.iid tliat India was like a great runiiiiig sore 
jji the side ol the British Commonwealth ot Nations. Relating to 
the sjiecch ol the viceroy as Calcutta, cited above, he said, “ilow 
could negotiations be (unducted from the Indian side if the people 
who could put forward the Indian views were inside prison dungeons?” 

Mrs. Luck Middleton said, “Why can’t Mr. Churchill go to nelhi 
as well and there meet Uie Indian leaders?” 

Mr. Bevin declared, "If we are returned, we will close the India 
office and transfer the business to the Dominion.” The Annual 
Register, July—Dec., Vol. II, 1944, pp. .812—313. 
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Even the Congress deinand lor a Constiluent Assembly to 
frame the future constitution of India was also accepted 
tacitly. A Conference of leaders was invited at Simla !n- 
Waveli. The Viceroy had also ordered release of tlic mem 
bers of the working committee of the Congress. But on 
|n]y H. 1945, the \'iceroy announced the breakdown of the 
Conterence.' 

Liberal Rea( Iioi} .—Seiuh nd. exj)laining the In'beral 
attitude towards ail these events, maintains that it ’i\as a 
great climb-tlown on the part of the Congress to agree to go 
to the Conference, though in his opinion it was wise'. He 
approved the position taken up by Wavell in that he declined 
to accept Jinnali’s claim to represent all Muslims oi India. 
But he held that 'the impasse thus created could possibly 
have been resolved if the Congress had offered to include 
one or two uaiionaiist Muslims in their quota.’’" But 
Jinnah could never have agreed to any of these gestures of 
the Congress because he was intent on Pakistan and held that 
the parity between Muslims and Hindus (except the sche¬ 
duled classes) was no parity for Scheduled class and Sikh re¬ 
presentatives would side with the Congress. But we hardly 
need deal with the course oi these political negotiations fur¬ 
ther, because during this period the Liberals as a party were 
not consulted by the parties concerned and with the restora¬ 
tion ol negotiations between the Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment their role of mediation was practically ftiililied. Lhe 
Silver Jubilee Session ol National Liberal Federation at 
Lahore in 1945 and the Conciliation Committee’s proposals 
may be taken as the final efforts by the Liberal mind to solve 
the question of minorities and the political tangle. There¬ 
after, the Council of Liberal Federation at times met at places 

^ Negotiations Iirokc down over the proposed lists of Executive 
Councillors on which no agreement could be reached between the 
Congress and Mr. Jinnah. 

^ Setalvad's Recollections and Reflections, pp. 401—402. 
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to pass resolutions on day-to-day political questions till 16th 
August, 1947. But it was too feeble a cry in the tumultuous 
wilderness of politics. The following is a resume of the im¬ 
portant resolutions of the Council of Liberal Federation. 

Elections to the Provincial and Cicntral l.egislatures 
had been announced to be held in the cold weather of 
1945—16; and the Congress decided to contest the general 
elections. Jinn. I’s sole demand still was lor Pakistan. 

Lhc t juncil of the National Liberal Federation 
held in Bombay in the winter of 1945 declared by a re¬ 
solution ‘that the proposals now adumbrated in the 
broadcasts of the Prime Minister and Viceroy are incom¬ 
plete and must wait for the elections and consultations 
with the elected representatives to take their hnal 
shape.. . . ” 

“Immediately after the elections,” the resolution 
went on, ‘a Central Government .should be formed con¬ 
sisting of the representatives of the major political 

parties.and no relusal of cooperation by any 

party should hold up the formation of such represen¬ 
tative government.”* 

Setalvad suggested a long-temi view that the parlies 
ought to be based on ‘principles and programmes’ and not on 
religion. "This can be done,” he allirmed, "however slowly, 
for instance, by giving persons who are in separate electo¬ 
rates the option of going into the general register by a volun¬ 
tary declaration.”** 

In regard to the Cabinet Mission Plan, the Council ol 
the National Liberal Federation in a meeting at Poona in 
July 1946 made an appeal to all the major political parties 
to enter the Constituent Assembly frankly and fully accept¬ 
ing the basic principles and the necessary implications of 


^Indian and Pakistan Year Book, 1948, p. 956. 

■-* Setalvad’s Recollections and Reflections, p. 404. 
F. 47 
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the Cabinet Mission’s plan. The Council warned that if 
this were not done, the consequences would be fatal. It 
further said 

“Wliile the Muslims ncrc asked not to consider the use 
of the Constituc!it Assembly as a mere stepping stone to 
the achiev^ement of Pakistan!, the Congress was asked 
not to act in the spirit of the announcement of its Presi¬ 
dent that the Congress was committed to nothing except 
going into the (constituent Assembly.”^ 

We get no further material to find out the reactions of 
the All India National Liberal Federation to further events 
except two resolutions one of which was passed in Poona, 
after the H. M. G. Plan of June 1947 under the president¬ 
ship of F. R. Venkatram Sastri expressing its deep regret that 
it had not been possible to evolve a plan for the achievement 
of freedom of India which would also maintain its unity. 
“A division of the Ciounti^”, in the opinion of the Council 
“was contrary to its economic and strategic interests and 
would weaken the country's position in the international 
sphere.’’- The Clouncil, however, trusted that as partition 
was accepted by the major parties, the Government concern¬ 
ed “will act in a statesmanlike manner and enter into trea¬ 
ties which would safeguard the interests of the country as a 
whole particularly those relating to economic and defence 
matters. ^ 1 he Council also welcomed the participation of 

many states in the Constituent Assembly and hoped that the 
remaining states would, in their own interests and those of 
India, decide to join the Assembly. 

I he other resolution of the Council was passed on 
Kashmir in its meeting held in Poona on June 27, 1948 un- 
dei the same piesident, Mr. Sastri, charging ‘the gov^emment 
of Pakistan with organised raids and supporting attacks on 
Kashmir wiilj its own army. The Council also condemned 

Indian and Pakistan Years Book, 1948, p. 1957. 
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Razakar attacks on Hindus in Hyderabad and asked “the 
C’roverninent to take swift and effective action”.^ 

Thus we see that after the Silver Jubilee Session in 1945 
the general body of the National Liberal Federation could 
not meet. The Liberal Madras Leader, Mr. T. R. Venkat- 
ram Sastri, held according to convenience of the people con¬ 
cerned, the meetings of the Council, But they had no 
effective voice in the moulding or influencing the public 
opinion or the government attitude. If was decided to hold 
a session of All India National Liberal Federation in Decem¬ 
ber 1948 in the Christmas week. Sii Cowasji jehangir was 
elected chairman of the Reception Committee. The meet¬ 
ing was to discuss the future of the Liberal Party. 

It was also heard that at the next session the Party would 
dissolve itself, but later on that report was denied. As a 
matter of fact there was nothing to dissolve. This last meet¬ 
ing of the Federation does not appear to have been held, and 
in the words of the old epigram that “old soldiers never die; 
they fade out,” the gallant band of Liberalism faded out of 
the political scene on India’s attainment of freedom. 

Review:—We have thus reached the end of our ex¬ 
haustive review of the mediatorial activities of the Liberal 
Statesmen in the long period of political instability in India 
from 1923 to 1947. It began with the rejection of Dyarchy 
even by the Liberals and ended with the achievement of 
Dominion Status by India and the eventual establishment of 
the Republic of the Indian Hnion within the Common¬ 
wealth. 

It is clear from the foreging review that while voicing 
the National Demand during these interminable discussions 
of the period, the Liberals said much the same things as the 
Congress about it with the recuiTent exception that they 
always thought in terms of Dominion Status with some 

^ Indian and Pakistan Year Book, 1949, p. 491. 
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degree of tutelary supervision of certain dcpaiunenis ol 
government by British for a limited period of time. On tiic 
otlier liand, tlicy were uncompromising opponents of the 
partition of the country. The party was thus coming closer 
to the Congress stand in regard to India’s future than even 
before. The boycott of the Simon Commission by them 
amounted even to the adoption of the political methods ol 
the Gandhian Congress. 

The middle path of moderation and conciliation whicli 
they treaded even in dais period, however, still laid upon 
them the duty of “mediating ’ between the Government and 
the Congress. As we have seen above, they discharged this 
duty with notable patriotism and ability, at the Round Table 
Conferences, in the crisis of Gandhiji’s fast unto death over 
the Connutmal Award, and in the enactment of the Act of 
1935. The Sapru Committee’s Constitutional Proposals 
provided an able blue-print of the future constitutional 
framework of the countiy. Acceptance of the Partition of 
the country in 1947 made much of these proposals redundant 
later on, but they still remained a monument to Liberal 
perspicacity and patriotism. 

Their main work in this period was that of mediators 
and it can be claimed that in this work they rendered a service 
of vital importance both to the Congiess and the country, 
and to the British Government of the day. It w’as their 
devoted labour lor bringing about better understanding 
between the main contestants that ultimately shaped the 
main features of the Cabinet Mission Plan. 



CHAPTER X 


LIBERAL ACHIEVEMENTS \ND F/VILURES 

Having reviewed in the foregoing chapters the genesis, 
tlie growth, the ideals and the achicv'^einents of the Indian 
Lil)cral Party in general, it is desirable to take at one place a 
stock of the achievements and failures of the Party which lie 
scattered in different chapters. 

In the political field, the achievements of individual 
liberals and the Liberal Party were varied and manifold. 
In fact, the conception of liberty and e(}uality in the modern 
sense of the terms was for the first time inculcated in Indian 
minds by the Liberal Leaders. Prior to the preacliing of 
this political gospel by the Liberals, liberty signified merely 
a certain measure of tolerance allowed in the worship of one’s 
own God. Liberty as a positive concept of democracy was 
almost non-existent. The Liberals imported this concept 
into Indian polity from the West. In fact, the whole idea 
of democracy with ancillary institutions in their modern 
framework, is exclusively the gift of the Liberals to the 
nation. Along with the introduction of the idea of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy into Indian politics, the Liberals pre¬ 
pared the field also for its plantation and growth. The 
social atmosphere in which this seedling was planted in India, 
was at first uncongenial. So, the Liberals had to create a 
favourable atmosphere for it also. It was exclusively to their 
credit that the countiy’ came to know tvhat public life, pub¬ 
lic spirit and public opinion meant. They organised the 
society along new lines. They laid down the foundations of 
associations which later on proved to be the nurseries of the 
existing party system. Raja Ram Mohan atid his successors 
by organising protestant Hinduism stimulated even the or- 
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thodox to organise themselves into a separate camp. This 
process helped public opinion to cry^stallise. 

Public life and public spirit were yet to be bom in India 
of the first half of the 10th ccntiiij. Public life u'as identi¬ 
fied with heterodoxy, and public spirit lay smothered under 
a pal] of selfishness and sycophancy. The Liberals at great 
personal sacrifice endeavoured to organise the one and reani¬ 
mate the other. The beginnings of these social virtues made 
their appearance in actisities which would not even catch 
our notice today. English education inspired its votai’ies to 
assemble in academic associations to discuss social subjects 
such as hollowness of idolatry’, ‘shams of priesthood’, ‘the 
nobility ol patriotism', ect.. under the guidance and direction 
of lil)eral-mindcd foreign teachers like Henry Vivian Dero- 
zio (180!)—18")1) ol the Hindu College. Pidrlic life opera 
ted then in small students’ organisatiotis as set up in Bengal, 
or “Students' Literary and Scientific Society" formed by 
Elphinstonians with Prol. Patton as President and Dadabhai 
as Ircasurer in 18-18, ol the (iujarati Dnyan Pra.sarak Man- 
dali with Dadabhai as ChaiiTnan and the Marathi Dnyan 
I^rasarak Mandali. or in pledges taken by each Elphinstoni- 
an to use his own influence with the members of his owm 
lamily to get one pupil at least or in Dadabhai’s rounds with 
a friend to persuade parents to allow them to sit on their 
verandahs and leach three R s to their girls, or in activities 
of the Lahore Government College trio-I.ajpat, Guru Datta 
and Hansraj—such as ‘crusading for Hindi in 1882, or in pub¬ 
lication of magazines, pamphlets, papers or in political melas 
or political tours, etc. 

Academic Associations gave birth to political ones. 
Feeding on the discontent prevailing in the country on ac¬ 
count ol poverty and being shut out from any control over 
their country, the Liberals founded the Indian National 
Congress “as an overt and constitutional channel for the dis¬ 
charge of increasing ferment due to the creation of the 
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Western ideas and education... .”** Thus step by step, by 
cautious movement, the Liberals proceeded first as indi¬ 
viduals, then through local associations, provincial organi¬ 
sations, and lastly all India bodies to organise public life, 
create a public spirit and strengthen public opinion. 

In addition to this organisational work, the Liberals 
fixed a certain political goal and adumbrated from time to 
time certain policies and programmes to achieve these objec¬ 
tives. This initiative set the nation a-thinking and gave the 
thoughtful among the patriots an opportunity to choose 
different goals and mark out different ways to reach tliem. 
The idea of Swaraj and the plans to achieve it were the fruits 
of the Liberal genius. It was the Liberal conviction that the 
British were a justice-loving and fair-minded people and that 
it was an act of God that India came under their possession and 
that connection with the British would not only solve all tlie 
problems of India but would always remain a blessing to her 
and also to England. This faith received several tremen¬ 
dous shocks but was never <juite extinguished even by the 
mightiest political storms. One great virtue of this steady 
faith was that despite the manoeuvrings of die-hard Tories, 
the British Liberal and Labour opinion in England always 
remained, on the whole, friendly to India and it was mainly 
owing to their intercession that India could get constitution¬ 
al reforms from time to time. The Liberal method of cons¬ 
titutional agitation as opposed to direct action was the right 
way to secure British sympathy, since it was the British way 
of achieving political reforms. 

The Liberal Congress had not only done the vital task 
of formulating policies and determining the distant goal, but 
also launched campaigns and organised public opinion on a 
national scale. The well-knowm Swadeshi movement against 

^Wedderbum: A. O. Hume, p. 77. 

• See Chapter IV of tliis book, p. 96. 
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the Partition of Bengal and many another gallant crusade in 
domestic politics were exclusively the w'ork of the Liberals, 
to begin with. 

Much spade work had been done b) Dadabhai. Ranade, 
Mehta, Ookbaie, Surendranalh, etc., before Gandliiji appeal¬ 
ed in the political arena to play his role—unique in its nature 
and unprecedented in its make-up. Gandhiji’s work lay not 
in originating the national movement but in reorientating 
it on quite a new basis and in canalising the accumulated 
energy of the nation for work in a new direction. 

If we review the constitutional growth of the country 
from 1833 to 1935, we come across a great spiral of progress 
in die political evolution of the country, which was mainly, 
if not exclusively, the work of the Liberal Party for which 
they received stones of opprobrium more than flowers of 
laudation from their countrymen. The Charter Act of 1833, 
in the framing of which Raja Ram Mohan Roy did his best 
to obtain many administrative reforms, declared the Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal as the Governor-General of India and thus, for 
the first time, laid the beginning of the Government of India. 
After the Indian Mutiny and the transfer of power from the 
Company to the Crown, the Legi.slativc Council was recons¬ 
tituted by the Indian Councils Act of 1861. To some of the 
seats Indians were also nominated and therefore from 1861 
an Indian element began to take part in the making of laws 
for India. I’he next stage was reached in the Act of 1892 
by which a limited and indirect’ provision was made for the 
use of the mediod of election in filling up some of the non- 
official seats both at the Centre and in the provinces. The 
functions of the Councils were enlarged. Whatever good, 
bad or indifferent results were achieved under this Act of 
1892 was wholly due to the efforts of the Liberals. If Ram 
Mohan extorted concessions from the British Government in 
the Act of 1833, Dadabhai did the same for the Act of 1861, 
when he w'as in England merely as an Indian businessman. 
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and more for the Act of 1892 when he was a member of the 
Parliament. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 made, as we ha\e 
seen, a very considerable advance.’ The Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive councils got increased opportunities of influencing 
policy by putting supplementary questions and moving reso¬ 
lutions on subjects of public interest, subject, however, to 
too many exrc]>,'ms. The .Act of 1909 withal its numerous 
defects bears a c! ai impress of the work f)f Ookhale. 

But an examination of the entire structure of the 
Government before the Act of 1919 forces one to the con¬ 
clusion of the Simon Report that in all these Acts authority 
was concentrated at the Centre, that the Executive exercised 
control over legislative functions and that for the whole of 
Indiati Government the ultimate responsibility rested with 
Parliament." But by the Act of 1919, to work which the 
Liberals cut themselves adrift from the Congress Party for 
ever, the provinces got a certain measure of independence, 
the control of the Centre over the provinces and that of the 
Parliament over the Government of India as a whole was re¬ 
laxed to a considerable degree. To this consummation the 
Indian Liberals had made, as we have shown in Chapter \1, 
no mean contribution by their persistent agitation for a 
decade, by their assiduous cultivation of British good-will to 
India for over a generation, and by their advice and counsel 
to Government in the Indian legislatures, numerous commit¬ 
tees and commissions, and before Parliamentary bodies. 
Indubitably the timing, the character and the extent of these 
concessions and reforms would not have been what it was but 
for the devoted labours of Mehta. Gokhalc, Sastri and 
others. 

Dyarchy, as the Provincial Constitution under the Act of 
1919 is called, was the sum-total of Liberal achievement thus 

1 Cf. Chapter VI of this book, pp. 161-62. 

2Report of tlie Indian Statutory Commis.sion, Vol. I, j). 111. 

F. 48 
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far and it obtained, in black and white, from the British 
Government the Declaration of 1917 promising ‘progrcssi^e 
realisation of responsible government.' 

Under this Act the Liberals both at the Centre and in 
the provinces rendered yeoman service to the cause of the 
nation, although they had to battle not only against the 
(iovermneni but against more popular exponents of the will 
of the nation. A revitnv ol the hrst idiase of Indian polities 
at the Centre between (1920-23) reveals a record of real con 
tiibution of the laberals in the Ccntial Assembly to the¬ 
ca u.se of the nation. It secured the repeal of legislation 
which Indian opinion regarded as repressive and the aboli¬ 
tion of racial di.scriminatioii in criminal trials. The 
Liberal Party inside the Assembly brought effective pre^ssure 
to bear on the Government for the Indianization of the Army 
and on tariff policy. Moreover, they established a conven¬ 
tion by which the Executive had to submit such important 
taxes as income tax and salt duty for the approval of the 
Asssembly in an Annual Finance Bill. 

The Provincial legislatures dominated by the Liberal 
Party used their powers to make local bodies a more effective 
training ground for larger and wider political responsibilities. 
Almost all the provinces showed the same trends by their 
legislative enactments regarding local bodies, e.g., lowering 
of the franchise, increasing the elected element to the extent 
of making a local body the unquestioned immediate arbiter 
of policy in local affairs and of placing executive power there¬ 
in in non-ollicial hands. 

In the field of Education, the work of the Liberal Minis¬ 
ters was not less notable. They had inherited a system which 
was far from satisfactory and no fair estimate of their achieve¬ 
ment can be had, unless large allowance is made for this 
initial handicap. Despite public apathy, the formidable 
obstacles arising from caste and communal feelings, and acute 
paucity of funds, the Liberal ministers took up the task of 
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spreading education among' the masses of India. They 
tried to reorganise education at different stages for different 
sections of society and, with the limited amount of funds at 
their disposal, their work in this field should be taken more 
as an attempt to lay the foundations of future educational 
progress under more favourable conditions, than as a re\’olu- 
tionary achievem et. Apart from their positive legislative 
and executive a( idevements, the dignity and the integrity 
of their admini .ti -tion of public affairs under Dyarchy 
should be counted as one of their most creditable services to 
the country. 

'I'he Act of 19.H5 secured for tlie couiuiy full Provincial 
Autonomy, though with some reservations; and although in 
Pandit Nehru’s phrase it was "all brakes and Jio engines,’’ it 
had substance enough to induce even the dissenters Ua accept 
oflice. It cannot be denied that the credit lor several of its 
distinctive features should be given to the Liberal statesmen 
who participated in the three Round f able Conferences and 
numerous other committees and sub committees and spared 
no pains to wheedle out all they could from the British. 
The federal form of the constitution contem]:»lating the 
absorption of Indian states into the Union of India was ham¬ 
mered out by the Liberals in their negotiatiom with the 
Princes at the said Conferences. The concept of an integra¬ 
ted India including British’ and Indian’ India both, on 
certain terms, was for the first time envisaged by Libeial 
statesmanship. 1 his served as a stepping-stone to the policy 
of consolidation launched by the late Sardar Patel who tried 
to make amends for what the countiy lost by partition. In 
this respect Sir I’ej should be considered as the father of the 
existing Union of India. 

The Liberal point of view in politics served as a politi¬ 
cal barometer both to the British rulers and to other Leftist 
parties of India and both tried to adjust themselves accord¬ 
ing to its rise and fall. Liberal opposition to a measure in- 
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dicated to the Goveriinient the extent to iv/iich it could go. 
Even in their mediatorial role, they served as a barke to 
prevent matters going from bad to worse. From the period 
of the Round Table Conferences where (he Liberals direct¬ 
ly negotiated with the Government in beludf of the entire 
nation to the period that followed the Second AVorld War, 
except from 1937 to 1939, the Liberal Party dominated the 
entire held of Indian politics and it was dne to their medi¬ 
ation that many political deadlocks could be resolved. Sapru 
and Jayakar became the nation’s Arch Conciliators. A peru¬ 
sal of the British Parliamentary debates will show how pro- 
luineutly the activities of Sir I’ej ligured in the specciies of 
the Commons and the Lords. But for all their intercession 
in favour of the Government proposals, the Liberals did not 
forget to derive every bit of advantage likely to strengthen 
the nation, such as appointment of an Indian Defence 
minister and Indianization of military services. In this con¬ 
text Sapru’s Constitutional proposals for solving the commu¬ 
nal tangle will ever remain a monument of the highest states¬ 
manship and all that this veteran statesman envisaged as to 
the results of the partition of the country has been justified 
by tlie experience of the last eleven years. 

In this connection one more labeiar achievement 
cannot be overlooked. It was owing to their constant efforts 
that Indians were admitted into the inner counsels of the 
British Government in India. It might appear as a trifle 
today but its importance can be realized by the fact that when 
R. C. Dutt proposed in 1899 at the Lucknow Congress from 
the chair the resolution to urge the appointment of Indians 
to Executive Councils, it had to be withdrawn since it was 
thought to be too radical, and even the Extremist leader, 
B. G. Tilak, did not press for it! An immense amount of 
epistolary ink had to be used by Minto and Morley before 
Sir K. G. Gupta and Mr. Syed Husain Bilgrami were for the 
first time appointed to the India Office in 1907! After 1909, 
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Indians were fieely admitted to posts of responsibility and 
confidence. Sir Tej and Sii P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer served 
on the Executive Council of the Governor-General dui’ing 
the most stormy days of Indian politics. Men of tried ex¬ 
cellence got high offices of executive councillors, ministers, 
Privy Councillors, judges, acting chief justices, members of 
House of Lords, parliamentary under-secretary, the governor 
of a province, etc. 

it may be abided that nearly all these offices were wortiii- 
ly filled by Liberal statesmen who tried to serve the Indian 
nation while serving the Government. In the discharge of 
their duties appertaining to these various offices, they ac¬ 
quitted themselves with brilliant efficiency, tact, initiative, 
discretion and integrity which could do credit to the citizens 
of any free country. 

National work w'as with a Liberal patriot an imperative 
obligation. With the rank and file of the party, however, 
generally it was not allowed to interfere with or encroach 
upon personal or class interests. The Zamindars among the 
Liberals were nationalists, if their nationalism was not likely 
to imperial their landed interests. In the passing of the 
U. P. District Board Amending Act (1922) there was a tough 
fight over the taxation clau.se which required the zamindars 
to bear the whole burden of a certain percentage of taxation 
exclusively, but they—some of them being staunch Liberals— 
did not rest content till it was agreed to that a certain por¬ 
tion of it would pass on to their tenants also. The leader¬ 
ship of the party, however, always exhibited a single-minded 
devotion to national interests as they interpreted them, and 
was as a rule above the claims of individual or class interests. 
We have only to mention the names of Gokhale, Sapru, Sastri, 
Paranjpye, N. M. Joshi, H. N. Kunzru, S. Ci. Vaze and many 
more to illustrate this point. 

In the economic field, the achievements of the Liberals 
are by no means insignificant. Here the success of the 
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Liberal effort cannot be assessed by reference to any specific 
economic or industrial legisJaiion, as is possible in relation 
to the Liberal Party in England, except after 1921- In the 
case of the Indian Liberals and their Party their achieveinetits 
arc to be assessed by the measure ol consciousness of econo¬ 
mic evils which they aroused among the educated classes to 
fight against the exploitation of the country. There is no 
gain-saying the fact that it is to them that we owe the first 
protests against the economic “draitt” to which the country 
was subjected under ihitisli rule, and against the various 
devices adopted by the alien (fovernment to bolster up 
British economic interests in India to the detriment ol indi¬ 
genous industries. 

It is difficult to discover any unih)rm idealogy behind 
the economic and industrial principles oi the Indian Liberal 
Party. It is not possible to dub them straight away as free 
traders or protectionists; socialists or individualists, suppor¬ 
ters of a planned economy or believers in individual enter- 
prize. They are neither pro-labourer nor pro-capitalist ex¬ 
clusively but tried to serve and support both interests accord¬ 
ing to the changing situation. T. R. Venkatram Sastri in 
his address at Nagpur made the ‘Liberal’ stand point clear in 
these words : “Liberalism, unlike socialism, reserves freedom 
of judgment in each case on the merits without a fetish of 
nationalisation as applicable in all circumstances and to all 
departments of economic life. Fair conditions of life and fair 
distribution of the profits of industry as between capital and 
labour must be secured if need be by careful legislation’’.^ 

But even in this field, and probably to a greater degfree 
here than elsewhere, they did the pioneering work for the 
later nationalists. The instance of Swadeshi may be cited 
here, though it was devised as a temporary' measure against 
the Partition of Bengal. It was a Liberal expedient to begin 

1 Presidential Address, N. L. F., Nagpur, 1935, p. 25. 
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with and later formed the chief plank of the (iandhian 
programme. 

I’he Liberal party also took up the work of Labour 
Organisation and helped the working classes in the country 
in forming themselves into I’rade Unions. The Liberal 
Party made continuous efforts both through its social organi¬ 
sation and through work in the legislatures. The Poona 
Seva Society trird to bring education and certain other ame¬ 
nities of life within the reiich of poor labouring women. It 
sent out mid-wives to attend free of charge on poor people. 
The Servants of India Society performed a very valuable 
function in focussing public attention upon the need for 
better housing, food supply and the ntedical aid, educational 
facilities, etc., and help against indebtedness of labourers in 
all large industrial centres. The Servant.s of India Society 
funiished a number of helpful Labour Leaders like N. M. 
Jo.shi, R. R. Bakhale and Shiva Rao. Srinivas Sastri, who 
devoted much time to the tjuestions of Indians in South 
Africa, was a member of the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India, in 1931. N. M. Joshi, in addition to being the 
General Secretary of the All India Trade Union Congress 
and President of the G. 1. P. Railway Staff Union, serve 
either as President or Treasurer of eleven other Unions. 
He had been very active on behalf of Labour since the World 
War 1. He attended the Washington Labour Conference 
as a labour delegate and took part in a number of other inter¬ 
national labour gatherings. As a member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly he worked hard for legislation to ame¬ 
liorate the lot of Indian workers very much similar to that 
in England. He was also the member of Royal Commission 
on Labour in India in 1931. Daniel H. Buchanan avers 
that “he (Joshi) has been one of the principal influences for 
moderation against the avowedly Communist group’But 

^D. A. Buchanan: The Development of Capitalist Enterprize 
in India (Macmillan, New York, 1934), p. 437. 
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tlie same writer remarks that the labour movewcnt under the 
leadership of the Servants of India Society was not so effective 
like that under the leadership of Gandhiji and Anusuya 
Sarabhai. because the control of the former “was never so 
complete and they had no such commanding figure behind 
them as Gandhiji.”^ 

Ttie National Liberal Federation of India at its annual 
sessions pressed on Government to legalise trades unions on 
the lines of English legislation and to amend the factory acts 
to establish better conditions for labovir in respect of wages, 
hours of work, housing, health, education, unemployment, 
old age, sickness, special concessions to women and children 
and other measures for economic betterment. Individual 
leaders like B. P. Wadia, assistant Editor of ‘New India’, 
Dr. Annie Besant’s daily, organised the textile workers of 
two European-owned mills of Madras and secured for them 
the mid-day statutory interval of half an hour for food allow¬ 
ed to workers who had then twelve hours working day ex¬ 
tended to forty minutes. Wadia wrote in 1918 that “the 
masses do possess a political outlook, but they have lost the 
art of making themselves heard and our task should be to 
persuade them into speed and action’’." Even before Wadia, 
another liberal worker in Bombay in 1889, N. M. Lokhande, 
had already achieved .some measure of succe.ss in improving 
the condition of women and children in the textiles mills of 
that city by obtaining a weekly holiday for them. This 
measure of success may appear to be ludicrous today, but it 
was then a great achievement. 

It is true that Liberal politicians availed themselves of 
the emergence of several factors in the post-war period which 
helped them in organising the workers, such as, the new 
ferment of ideas, rise in prices and consequent economic dis- 

^ Buchanan: p. 411. 

2 Quoted in 'The Industrial Worker in India, by B. Shiva Rao, 
(Allen &: Unwin, London, 1938), p. 15. 
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tress and the ravages of the influenza epidemic of 1918. The 
establishment of the International Labour Oflice, coinciding 
Avith the M. C. Reforms, also improved the position of 
Labour in India. The Liberal legislators in the Central 
Assembly also found the Government of India’s attitude 
quite synijiathetic towards their attempts at labour legislation. 
This sympathetic attitxide “was adopted partly under pressure 
from Indian and English philanthropists and partly at the 
behest of I.ancashire, lest lack of labour regulation should 
result in embarrassing competition’’.^ The 1. L. O. at 
Geneva also exercised a moral pressure on Government.® 

The All India Trade Union Congress was set up in 1920 
under Liberal leadership with a view to co-ordinate the work 
of the Trades Union Movement, provide a meeting ground 
to the working classes and a platfoiiii U) enunciate a consis¬ 
tent labour policy. The Trades Union Congress continued 
its work till 1929, when a schism occured in the organisation. 
Liberal leaders like N. M. Joshi, Dhvan Chaman Lai, B. 
Shiva Rao and V. V. Giri severed their connection with the 
parent body and set up a new organisation called the All 
India Trade Union Federation. 

In addition to these achievements, the Liberals were 
equally awake to other needs of Indian society. Nearly 
every Liberal leader was a social reformer. This was not 
so with many other nationalists. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
whose record of service to the motherland w'as perhaps se¬ 
cond to none and whose share in the enlargement of Indian 
liberty can hardly be equalled and never surpassed, put a 
spoke in the wheel of social progress. The Liberals felt 
from the beginning that to make an attempt for political 
liberty and wink at social servitude was like the ignorance 
of a patient who wants to stimulate his brain by injection and 


^ Buchanan: Capitalist Enterprize in India, p. 442. 

2 B. Shiva Rao: The Industrial Worker in India, p, .36. 
F. 49 
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suffers his heart to sink for lYant of proper treatment. They 
understood the mutual importance of both the aspects of 
liberty for human progress and never allowed the social 
cause to suffer for want of proper care. Tclang, Ranade, 
Bhandarkar, Gokhale, K. Natarajan, etc., worked for social 
freedom as much as for political liberty. Reports of Social 
Conferences organised by them bear an eloquent testimony 
to the amplitude and nature of their social services. 

Though the Liberals were prepared to admit the neces¬ 
sity for reforms in the social system, they did not subscribe 
to the view that social reform must precede political reform. 
“It is a fallacy to suppose”, •vvTites P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer, 
“that social refonns are a condition precedent to any poli¬ 
tical changes”.^ But, as practical statesmen, they knew that 
one of the serious objections to political advance was that our 
society was socially backward; and that that objection could 
be met better by deeds than by mere words. So, since the 
days of Raja Rammohan Roy, several socio-religious orga¬ 
nisations and individual Liberals addressed themselves to the 
task of .social reform and achieved considerable success. It 
was due to the personal example and exhortations of the 
Liberal social reformer's that objections to sea-voyage and 
foreign travel were ultimately overcome. Inter-dining and 
inter-marriage hitherto held as taboo, came into being in 
larger cities. Inter-marriages between sub-sections of the 
same caste began to occur frequently. Postpuberty marriages 
increased from year to year. Widow marriages became much 
more common in different parts of the country. Even 
‘pratiloma’ marriages, though rare, took place and all legal 
impediments to such marriages were removed by the legis¬ 
lation passed by the Central Assembly in 1923 at the instance! 
of Sir Hari Singh Gour, a Liberal by instinct, if not by 

1P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer; ‘Indian Constitutional Progress’, 
(Madras, 1928), p. 322. 
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Stamp. The activities of the Shuddhi movement of Arya 
Samajis, quite in line with the liberal outlook, brought about 
the adaptation of Hindu society to modern conditions. The 
conversion of Miss Miller to Hinduism under the auspices 
of the Jagat Guru Sankaracharya indicated the advance of 
Liberal thought. 

The name of K. Natarajan, the editor of the Indian 
Social Reformci, an indefatigable warrior of Liberal School 
of "I’hought, wnli go dowai in histoiy for brilliant success in 
his anti-nautch movement in South India. I’hrough the 
columns of his paper he launched a campaign against this 
evil and his efloits were crowned with success. 

'I’he position of untouchables also improved. Al- 
tliough in this sphere a greater credit ought to go to Gandhiji, 
yet work in this direction had long been started by the 
Liberals and even Gandiuji’s anti-untouchabiliiy movement 
received ready lesponse from the Liberal Party. Much of 
the success gained in the movement for the uplift of the 
depressed classes among the town populations is attributable 
to the Liberals, though in rural areas whatever change came 
was due to Gandhiji’s influence. 

I he education of girls had even been considered an 
imperative duty by the Liberals. Their efforts in tliis 
direction made female education popular in this country. 
A great many womens’ Colleges were started by Liberal 
workers and many caste women took to the professions of 
teaching and medicine. 

It is to the Liberals that we owe the promotion of Eng¬ 
lish education in all its branches and aspects in India. This 
one contribution alone is enough to raise the Liberal Party 
to the status of the foremost nationalist party of the country, 
for much of our social and political progress is attributable 
mainly to this one factor. Education fostered in India a 
capacity for understanding and forming intelligent opinions 
on all civic and political issues and provided leadership in 
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the socio-|X)liiical field and efficiency in adjuiuisrrafion. i„ 

this connection the findings of Hartog Coinwitiec/ whuh 
among others consisted of two of its incmbcrs. Narcndra Nath 
and Mrs. Muthulakshini Rcddi, of Liberal views are great!) 
helpful. 

Raja Raniniohan Roy, the father of Liberalism, assisted 
h) David Hare and Alexaiuler Duff was the first to have raised 
his voice for introduction of English medium. He paved the 
way for Macaulay’s Minute of 1835 which clinched the issue 
in favour of English education. In 1921, as described at 
some length in Chapter VII and indicated elsewhere in the 
present chapter, the labcral ministries took up the responsi¬ 
bility for education in the Governors’ Provinces. Despite 
stupendous obstacles tiie Liberal Ministers and after their 
example their successors under dyarchy made a phenomenal 
advance since the inception of the M/C. Reforms.” 

Statistics reveal that with the transfer of responsibility 
to Liberal ministries the expenditure on this head shot up 
from 2‘93 crores in 1917 to Rs. 5*09 crores in 1922- The 
‘Liberal’ achievement is observable also in the intense interest 
which people took in the question of education and in the 
readiness with which the legislatures tried to find funds to 


^ Published in October, 1929, with an Interim Report of the 
(Commission CMD, 3407. 

-In 1917 the total .school-going [wpulation of British India 
attending primary classes numbered 6,404,200. In 1922 it had risen to 
6,897,147 and to 9,347,617 in 1927. The figures of expenditure on 
j)rimary education sliow an equally remarkable increase since the 
M/C. Reforms, they are given below^:— 


Year 

1897 ' 

1902 

1907 

1912 

1917 

1922 

1927 

Annual Ex¬ 
penditure 
in crores 

110 

1-18 

1*55 

2-07 

2-93 

5-09 

6-95 


(Educational Report, p. 43). 

Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 384. 
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finance it and the eagerness of the Ministers to provide in¬ 
creasingly wider facilities to the people. 

Another achievement of the Liberals in this field was the 
initiation of the idea of universal compulsory education. It 
is remarkable that the concept of compulsion was not re¬ 
ceived with disfavour. It was welcomed by ordinary citizens. 
The Simon Commission Report points out: "It is most 
significant that i;i Bombay, for instance, the Ciovernment is 
faced by a local demand for compulsory education which, 
for financial reasons, it is quite unable to satisfy.”^ That 
the idea of compulsion w^as acceptable to the common people 
appears to be the highest achievement of the Liberals and 
indicative of the people’s traditional love of learning. 

According to the Simon Report there was an increase 
of nearly 25 p.c. in the numbers attending secondary insti¬ 
tutions for boys and 50 p.c. in the numbers attending 
universities in ten years 1917—1927." Beside this increase in 
numbers, under the popular minister’s regime signs were 
visible “that the schools do and wdll respond to endeavours 
to humanise them and make them instruments of social train¬ 
ing and real education. . . Attempts were made to deve¬ 
lop courses wdth a practical bias and the traditional academic 
curriculum was broadened. Physical training, games, scout¬ 
ing, school co-operative societies, music and school bands 
became popular. On the evidence of the Hartog Committee 
we know that “of the general excellence of material in Indian 
secondary schools for boys those of us who have lived in the 
country can speak with confidence.’’^ This statement is 
endorsed by the Simon Report.® In organisational matters 

^ Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I, p. 387. 

^Ibid., pp. 887-88. 

• Ibid., p. 389. 

‘Education Report, p. 119. 

® Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 389. 
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also, the secondary education system shott-e,l signs ol m.prove- 
ment. C. V. Chintamani. in the U. I>. passed die lioaid ol 
High School and Inter Education .Vet in 1921 which heed 
secondary’ education from the undesiiahJe dominance of die 
University over lx)th ol its objectives and curriculum and 
entrusted it with perfect freedom of action with regard to 
matters of purely educational character within its sphere. 

Univei'sity education also witnessed a large expansioii 
both in enrolment and number of universities. Private 
benefactions poured in for the provision of univensity edu¬ 
cation. Universities became the object of the generosity 
of wealthy men.* In respect of re-inforcement, if not the 
replacement, ol the old type of Indian university, with its 
large numbers of alliliated but scattered Colleges, by unitary 
teaching univeisities properly eejuipped for atlvanccd study 
and research, some progress has been made.- J he Liberal 
ministers tried to implement the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission on Calcutta University of 1917—19 as a 
result of which as many as seven new unitary universities 
sprang up and courses up to the intermediate were separated 
from the university and intermediate teaching was provided 
in separate institutions under school conditions and dis¬ 
cipline. Teaching of the Universities and Colleges also 
improved and the traditional mass-lecturing was supple¬ 
mented by tutorial classes. In the U.P., G. Y. Chintamani, 
on the lines suggested by the Sadler Commission, introduced 
an experiment and changed the character of Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity from federating to a unitary type. I’he experiment 
proved to be a grand success and all that the university has 
been able to achieve is mostly due to that change. 

Further a still more remarkable feature of the progress 
of higher education was that universities were de-official- 

' Education Report, p. 140. 

^ Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 390. 
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ized. Such freedom proved conducive to national growth 
and the progress of the Liberal outlook. De-oflicialization, 
eagerness of the rich class to expand higher education, in¬ 
creasing interest of the people in education, etc., breathed 
a new spirit amongst the people of not only of one commu¬ 
nity but between those of different communities. This 
circumstance brntjght to bear upon the conternporai'y poli¬ 
tics and society a very salubrious influence. 

Under the Liberal regime, there was marked im¬ 
provement in the education of tlu depiessed classes 
also. The Simon Commission Report expressed appre¬ 
ciation of the attitude of provincial Covernments to¬ 
wards the education of the depressed classes since they had 
issued emphatic orders designed to secure that “depressed 
class pupils should receive eijual opportunities of entering 
into, and equal treatment in. all publicly managed institu¬ 
tions”.^ These students got help from the Government in 
remission of fees, scholarships and special supervision. 

I'his vital quickening in education under Liberal aus¬ 
pices stimulated a missionary sj^irit amongst disinterested 
people, broke down the barriers of customs and ignorance, 
helped in building iqi “enlightened opinion” which “no 
longer tolerated or acquiesced”* in the helpless conditions 
of untouchables and inferiority of women and mobilised the 
beneficence of the wealthy for the servdee of education and 
other nation-building projects. 

Liberal influence penetrated still deeper in the society. 
Literature reflected Liberal ideology in thought and ex¬ 
pression. Social values changed and transformed the pers¬ 
pective of life in the country. The sacred Texts no longer' 
remained sacrosanct, free thinking and free comments became 
the order of the day. Even Vivekanand said, “Can you make 

1 Education Report, p. 226. 

2 Indian .Statutory Commission, Vol. I, p. 403, 
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a European Society with India’s religion? I believe it is 
possible and must be”d This reorientation of outlook in 
life and literature is a Liberal gift. The new spirit mani¬ 
fested itself in the great regional literatures of the country 
in the form of new popular themes, new techniques, and new 
fonns. The fine Arts became more and more popular in 
their appeal. All these developments exhibit the spread of 
Liberalism, though, of course, they are not to be attributed 
to the Indian Liberals as a Party. “The Liberal Party,” as 
Elliot Dodds puts it, “is not always the same thing as Liber- 
alism”.® Nevertheless, the two are interconnected as body 
and soul, and this slight reference to these broader social 
changes may be said to possess at least a partial appositness. 

Notwithstanding this creed and these acbievejiients 
based thereon the failures of the Party are not less striking. 
At the best, the Liberals dreamed of Srvaraj of the type of 
Dominion Status. The Republic of the Indian Union of the 
present day could not get a place even in their political 
utopia. The Liberals were almost elegiac in contemplating 
a state of affairs in which there would be no Indo-British con¬ 
nection and apocalyptic in asserting that India’s ties with 
British were unbreakable. This political foresight of thd 
Liberal Party has been appreciated even by Pandit Nehru 
who had once pooh-poohed the Liberals’ fondness for the 
British connection. India still rates the British connection 
as of supreme importance. To this extent it is a triumph 
of Liberal perspicacity, but ‘Liberal’ statemanship regarded 
it as ‘divine dispen.sation’ and feared that after the Britons 
left the country there would be ‘a deluge’. This attitude, 
perhaps, was weak and failed to provide that national self- 
confidence which is the key-stone of a national edifice. No 

1 Nirad C. Chaudhari: ‘The Autobiography of an unknown 
Indian,’ (London, 1951), p. 468. 

2 Elliot Dodds: ‘liberalism in Action (Allen and Unwin, 
London.T922). p. 82. 
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nation can ever rise and stand on its own feet, if it depends 
for its protection and progress on some outside power, how¬ 
soever friendly, just and honest it may be. AH growth under 
the shade of a bigger tree is stunted and dwarfed. The 
Liberal statesmanship, under the spell of the British might, 
could not contemplate a free India with requisite strength 
to defend herself and frame her own internal and external 
policy. 

There is a close con'espondence between Liberal suc¬ 
cess and failure. The Liberals trusted to constitutional 
agitation to sccuic their political objective, viz.. Dominion 
Status. They were almost over-conscious of the prevailing 
political inexperience of the people and of the political dis¬ 
unity among them. I’heir work was done principally in the 
Congress, the legislatures, the press' and occasionally at pub¬ 
lic meetings, or through the various sectional institutions 
that they set up. It may be doubted if these methods could 
endow the nation with sufficient political strength to snatch 
power from the foreign rulers. Direct action was almost 
a taboo in Liberal methodology. At best, this policy, which 
was derided as ‘mendicancy’ by opponents and eulogised as 
‘constitutionalism’ by the proponents, can bring about a com¬ 
promise between two warring parties. Mere constitutional¬ 
ism, perhaps, could not have compelled the British Govern¬ 
ment to yield to the popular demand. 

Different political principles and tacties wrhich had been 
employed at different times in the West were used at diff¬ 
erent times in the Indian War of Independence. If w'e 
review closely the Indian struggle for freedom, we can hear 
the echoes of the Parliamentary fight against Stuart des¬ 
potism, as well as the rebellion against Hanoverian Imperial¬ 
ism and the mass-outbreak against Bourbon corruption and 

^ See Appendix 1 for a study and review of the Liberal Press in 
India. 

F. 60 
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conspiracies and intrigues against Tsarist oppression. AH 
these tactics were eni|)Ioved at different times hv difTcient 
schools ot Indian pattiots to wivsi po^^'er Irani the Ihiiislt 
Impevialisni. 'Flic role ol the Liberals in this strugoh- u;is 
ot an initiatory and stabilising character. It is perhaps tu ces- 
,sary to remember that the Liberal mind is prone to shun 
all that savours oJ conflict and violent struggle, and so e\eiy 
lorm ol ‘‘direct action" is alien to its mode o! thonglit and 
action. It was. thcrclore. inevitable that the Indian Liberals 
should keep aloof from the various direct action’ movements 
of the (Congress. A movement launched on libetal lines 
could not in the nature of things have secured Swaraj lor 
the country so early and of such a complexion. 

Furthermore, the Liberal Party was essentially a middle 
class movement patronized by the upper classes—the intelli¬ 
gentsia. the Zamindars and the newly established capitalists. 
The Middle Class consists of people who always move with 
caution and shudder to take a headlong ])lungc. The Upj)er 
Class is e.ssentially conservative and most reluctant to change 
the status (]uo. Why the Upper Class lent a helping hand to 
the Middle Class was that in self-interest it was necessary for 
them to demand these concessions. The sanction of such 
concessions spelt political progress and enabled these highly- 
placed people to satisfy their patriotic urges. The Middle 
Class patriots were moved by a genuine feeling of patriotism, 
for they saw the sad plight of their countiymcn under the 
foreign set-up, but they could not stake their livelihood for 
the sake of the country. They were pt'epared to push for¬ 
ward any political movement but were unwdlling to lose their 
balance. So we see in the Liberal Party people from the bar 
and the bench, teaching profession, retired civilians, medical 
men, journalists, authors, etc. There were some Capitalists 
and Zamindars also but their number w^as not large. Such 
a membership of the Party naturally shaped its policy and 
programme of constitutional action. Such a class can never 
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afford to be revolutionary in its views. It can never lose its 
balance and engage itself in a ‘now-or-never’ campaign. 

It has been olten said that the Liberal Party ‘‘consisted 
of all leaders and no folloAvers”. The sneer had just a sufh- 
cient measure ol reality behind it to make it current coin. 
But it is by no means literally true. Nevcrtlieless, it may be 
admitted that ;; naity, wliich puts its faith in stricly limited 
constitutional at inn to achieve objects wliich it admits to be 
supremely impoiiant and whose sphere of activity is restrict¬ 
ed to the haunts ol the well-to-do and the so-called cultured 
elite, cannot have a ‘mass’ appeal. Such a party did not ex¬ 
pand and organise itself into a mighty national force. I’hc 
message of the Liberal Party could never permeate the masses. 
It was loo technical for the unsophisticated and unlettered 
villager. In a fight for freedom the role of the masses can 
never be otet-siressed and Ciandhiji marked this weakness 
of early leadership and tried to remove it with astounding- 
success. 

1 he Libeials further never succeeded in finding a 
.solution lor the Hindu-Muslim problem, d’he Liberals 
awoke to the realities when the British availed themselves 
of the opportunities and made the Muslims as a bulwark to 
check the tide of Indian nationalism. Lhey stepped up the 
Muslim Renaissance and awakened them to the coming dan¬ 
ger and shoAved them the way to avert it. The first oppo¬ 
sition from the Muslims came in the form of a demand for 
separate electorates. 

This failure was not due to any lack of effort on the part 
of the Liberals lor they always conceived of Indian nation¬ 
alism as a joint concern of Hindus, Muslims, Jains and Parsis 
alike. Historical circumstances and British intrigues, how¬ 
ever, defeated all their efforts. The Liberals submitted to 
separate electorates introduced in the Morley-Minto scheme 
of Refoniis. The Liberals knew the disastrous consequences 
of this innovation and protested against it but did not boy- 
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colt the i('forms on this issue. Although other parties 
shared in this political blunder, yet the initial mistake was 
committed by the early Liberal statesmen. Later on. they 
stopped to conquer the Muslims, but Jinnah’s obduracy set 
their attempts at naught. 

The Liberals, as a class, may be said to have been pal¬ 
pably bia.ssed in favour of “Occidentalism”. 'Lheir empha¬ 
sis on Western Education and Civilization, and Western 
Science, their zeal for British political institutions disabled 
them perhaps from appreciating the right place of national 
culture in the new synthesis that was taking place. They 
yielded to none, of course, in their love and respect for the 
ancient culture of the land but, in practice, they placed more 
emphasis on wdiat was new and ‘Western’, and often did not 
fully appreciate the great vitality of ancient ideals and insti¬ 
tutions in the peoples’ consciousness. Gandliiji instinctively 
reacted to these forces, and was readily able to make the 
agitation for Swaraj a mass movement.^ 

The Liberal Party in India was constituted after the 
British model. The British Liberal Party flourished in the 
19th Century and with the rise of labour in the beginning of 
the 20th Century began its decline. I'he Indian Liberal 
Party began to function in Government after 1920 when its 
parental body had begun to show signs of decline. Hence 
it worked always with diffidence and perhaps with a sense of 
frustration. Sir Tej wanted to reorganise the Party when the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress refused to parti¬ 
cipate in the Round Table Conference. But Sir I'ej got no 
support from the Liberal Party and in utter disgust he sever¬ 
ed his connection with the Party but never with the Liberal 
Creed. These inherent weaknesses of the party and its 


1 Gf. The Autobiography of an Unknown Indian by Nirod C. 
Chaudhary, pp. 432—59 for a striking discussion on this theme. 
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ideological peculiarities naturally weakened it to face tlic 
Gandhian Congress as an equal. After 1923, the Indian 
Liberals continued to have an important role in the national 
mot ement, but tlie pride of place in it was incrc^asingly appro¬ 
priated by the Congress. Nevertheless, as the foregoing 
chapters have perhaps made clear, individual Liberals con¬ 
tinue to play a prominent part in all phases of Indian poli¬ 
tics and life. 

This is why they received enthusiastic encomiums and 
compliments from all parties and many individuals. They 
had their critics also some of whom de.scribed the Liberal 
leaders as ‘armchair critics’. Others said that they were 
great “fighters for commas and full stops”. Yet others said 
that they were office and title-seekers. Pandit Nehru says 
that they (the Liberals) became “the Hamlets of Indian Poli¬ 
tics, ‘sickbed over with the pale cast of thought’, ever doubt¬ 
ing, hesitating and irresolute”.^ Perhaps, there is some mea 
sure of truth in these criticisms from the point of view of 
more active and extremist politicians who differed from the 
Liberals both in ideology and methods; but it will be rather 
unfair to deny that the Liberals continued to influence materi¬ 
ally the whole course of Indian politics even between 1921 
and 1947. 


* Nehru’s Autobiography, p. ,H93. 
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SOME LIBERAL LEADERS & LEIEIR ACHIEVEMEN ES 

11 will he interesting, "against tlic foregoing background, 
to assess the contributions of some prominent Idbcral leaders 
ol the later generations of Indian politics and slatesmansliip 
in the recent social political history of India. I'he first and 
foremost among them stands the (hand Old Man’, Dada- 
bhai Naoioji (1825-1917). He was the patriarch' of Libera¬ 
lism in India and lather' of the Indian National Congre.ss. 
He won several uni(|ue distinctions and started many striking 
movements. He had the unhjue honour of being the first 
Indian jiiofcssor at a time when even High School Education 
was a mre distinction. He did poincering work in the cause 
of female education. He became the lirst Indian member of 
the House of Commons. Thrice he presided over the annual 
sessions of the Indian National Congress. He started seve¬ 
ral political associations. He may be described as the leader 
of our early leaders. In one of his speeches in Madras in 
1908, (iokhale described him as ; — 

“the foremost Indian of our time, the man without 
self, or stain, our aged chief who bears on his head the 
snow of years, but canies in his heart the fire of youth.” 
To Gokhalc’s mind “he w^as one of the most perfect 
examples of the highest type of patriotism that any coun¬ 
try has ever produced.”' 

In his later days Dadabhai was criticised for using lan¬ 
guage which could rouse a feeling of resentment among 
members of the ruling class. To such critics, Gokhale rep¬ 
lied that 

Dadabhai stood in the position of a teacher not 
only to his countrymen but also to the rulers of the land, 

J Gokhafe’s Speeches, p. 765. 
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A teacher need not overlay truth with soft and plausible 
expressions, (lokhale declared that whether Dadabhai 
used mild or bitter words “our place is roiinrl his stan¬ 
dard.” 

‘‘Whoever repudiates Dadabhai, he is none ol us: 
whoever tries to lay rude and irreverent hands on him, 
strike him down.”' 

Ranade once said of Dadabhai that he was only one 
in three hundred millions. Pheroz Shah Mehta said 

in a letter to the Bombay (iazette (Jan. 21, 1869). 

“if I were called upon to point out the man most dcsciw- 
ing to be styled the Sir Philip Sidney of the Indian Re¬ 
naissance. I would urdiesitatingly .single out l*rolessor 

Dadabhai.““" To him Gandhiji once said, “Please 

chicU me if 1 go wrong, please jmt me right; 1 am like 
your son in every respect.”'* 

No Indian leader started an institution, an organisation 
or a movement without consulting him. (iokhale obtained 
his blessings before launching his “Servants of India Society’, 
in 1905, and so akso Dr- Besant her Indian Home Rule Lea¬ 
gue, in 1915. He had the rare distinction of being visited 
by Viceroys and Governors who paid him the homage due 
to his selfless service to his country and to all that teas noble 
and great ele.swhere. Digby compared him to John Bright 
stating that ““Mr. Naoroji had done that for Indian politics 
which steam power had accomplished for traction purposes.' 
A glowing tribute was paid to him by Wedderburn on the 
occasion of Dadabhai’s saying good-bye to England for the 

last time. ““.for half a centui^ he has kept alh^e 

among Indians the belief that in the end England will be true 

' Gokhale’s Speeches, p. 704. 

- Quoteil by Masaiii—Dadabhai Naoroji—the Grand Old Man or 
India, pp. 112-11.1. 

3 Quoted by V. S. Srinivas .Sastri in his lecture on Dadabhai in the 
Annamalai University in 1940. Sastri: Thumb Nail Sketches, p. .‘1. 
Masani’s Grand Old Man, p. 413. 
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to her own tradition; that slic will make of India a tnisted 

partner.like Edmund Burke, he has never lost faith in 

the ancient and inbred integrity” of the British peopled Dr. 
Mac-Kichan, the erudite Vice-Chancellor of Bombay Uni- 
\ ersity. on the occasion of conferring the honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws on Dadabhai said, “Men of all shades of poli¬ 
tical opinion were quick to discern the transparent honesty, 
the simplicity of purpose, the unselfish patriotism of the 
man who sought to interpret to Great Britain the needs and 
aspirations of his countrymen."” Sir Narayanrao Chandavar 
kar went to the extent of saying that ‘‘he was the prophet 

Zoraster’s religion personified because lie was the man. 

of pure thought, of pure speech and of pure deeds. 

Our main task here is to discoier the character of the 
lead he gave to our nationalism. Dadabhai summed up in 
his life the history of the great Indian Renaissance of which 
he was himself a worthy product and which he reared up with 
his unique talents. He was a visible embodiment to our 
struggles and our aspirations for over half a century. 

In his childhood, Dadabhai saw his country in deep 
slumber, unconscious of her wrongs and oblivious of her 
rights. His aim was to stir her slowly to a sense of her true 
status among the civilised nations of the world. His fore¬ 
most object in politics was to let his countrymen know their 
problems and to interpret them to the British nation and 
British Government. With this end in view he launched 
many political organisations and joined many societies at 
home and abroad. He started the progressive journal ‘Rast 
Goftar’, to state fairly India’s cause. To popularise India’s 
cause both at home and abroad was the first object which 
Dadabhai set up for Indian leaders to follow. 


1 Masani’s 'Grand Old Man,’ pp. 509-510. 

2 Masani: Dadabhai, pp. 536-537. 

»Ibid., p. 538. 
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His voy-agcs to Eiiglaiul were undertaken for tlie purpose 
of carrying on his business, but his real interest lay not so 
much in making money as in carrying on agitation in Eng¬ 
land on behalf of his country. He suffered reverses in busi¬ 
ness but achieved brilliant success in his real aim, namely, 
work for the economic and political welfare of India. 
In England his first object was to get first-hand knowledge 
of the social and political institutions of the country'. The 
framework and actual working of those institutions streng¬ 
thened Dadabhai’s conviction that if the British people 
were true to themselves and to their traditions of equality, 
they would not be an obstacle in India’s way of achieving her 
freedom. 

He felt convinced tliat the interests of India and Great 
Britain were intertwined. It was in their mutual interest to 
remain united. The reason why the Government of India 
was antagonistic to that view in the beginning was that they 
were ignorant of the real conditions of India. If once the 
misunderstanding was dispelled, the ties between the two 
countries w'ould be clo.ser. With this end in view, he under¬ 
took to awaken the Briti.sh people to their obligations for the 
better administration of the country. 

In order to educate the British public about the needs 
and problems of India, Dadabhai started with a number 
of retired Anglo-Indian officials the famous East India Asso¬ 
ciation on December 1, 1866. It brought both Englishmen 
and Indians on a common platform not only to ventilate 
Indian grievances but to remove misunderstandings and con¬ 
tradict calumnies- Its object was to advocate the interests 
of India and promote her welfare by all legitimate means. 
It made provision for a library and reading room and served 
all who sought for information about India. It provided a 
forum for all who had a claim to special knowledge 
on Indian or colonial subjectsi. At the gatheiings of this 
association Dadabhai read papers on such subjects as “Eng- 
F. 51 
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land’s duties to India,” “Expenses of the Abyssinian War”, 
and initiated discussions. His example was followed by 
others. Thus the English people came to know the real state 
of affairs in India. 

Under its auspices, a memorial demanding that com¬ 
petitive examinations should be held in India as well as in 
England was sent to the Secretary of State on August 13, 
1867. Members of the House of Commons were enlisted to 
move in the Parliament that simultaneous examinations 
should be held both in England and India. Deputations 
soliciting attention to the necessity of irrigation works in 
India were sent by the Association. A variety of adminis¬ 
trative and political topics weie discussed and both Indian 
and English official and non-official views on these questions 
were presented in support of the suggested measures. Obvi¬ 
ously a most useful service tvas thus rendered to India and 
England alike by Dadabhai. 

Dadabhai’s candidature to Parliament is another remark¬ 
able episode in his life. It made him and his country known 
to Englishmen. For eight years he fought to secure entry 
into Parliament to further the patriotic objects he had near¬ 
est to his heart. He sought to enter the House of Commons 
from Holborn as a Liberal candidate in 1888. The elector¬ 
ate was strongly Conserv'ative and there was hardly any 
chance for one who declared ‘Home Rule to be the Golden 
Rule-’ He then tried Central Finsbury and succeeded in his 
efforts. 

It is needless to give details as to how he achieved this 
unique distinction. Yet one incident merits mention. 
Dadabhai’s biographer tells us how Dadabhai one night went 
to sleep, still a nameless figure in British politics, and woke 
up to find himself famous. While trying to explain why the 
Conservative majority in the latest Holborn contest had 
dwindled, Salisbury referred to Dadabhai as a “Black-m?in” 
in his Edinburgh speech on November 30, 1888, 
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“It was undoubtedly a smaller majority than Col. 
Duncan obtained, but then Col. Duncan was opposed by 
a black man, and however great the progress of mankind 

has been.J doubt if w'e have yet got to that point 

of view where a British constituency would elect a black 
man.”^ 

These two words at once lifted Dadabhai into public 
fame. Such language offended the right-minded section of 
the British people. Lord Salisbury was condemned at pub¬ 
lic meetings by people like John Morley (later Lord Morley). 
The English people resented this insult to Dadabhai and the 
result was that when he sought election on the next occasion 
from Central Finsbury, he got widespread support and was 
elected to the House in 1892. He stood as a Gladslonian 
liberal and both Central Finsbury and India rejoiced at his 
victory. 

V. S. Srinivas Sastri once quoted a British newspaper’s 
vivid portrait of Naoroji 

‘‘If Mr. Naoroji had changed his name to Mr. 
Brown or Mr. Jones no one would know him to be a 
Parsee. But Naoroji is a puzzler for the British elector 

.if physiognomy be any indication of intellectual 

merits, Mr. Naoroji is shrewd and penetrating with a 
large leaven of benevolence. His ample beard and 
moustache are plentifully sprinkled with white. He 
wears a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, which he fre¬ 
quently adjusts when he makes a point. He sometimes 
looks over his glasses with a humorous smile and gay 
twinkle in his bright eyes which speak volumes for his 
keen sense of fun. The regulation frock coat fits him 
like a glove, and a better platform figure it would be 
difficult to find,”" 

^ Masani’s ‘Grand Old Man’, p. 263. 

^Sastri’s lecture on ‘The Grand Old Man’ delivered to the 
students of the Annamalai Univereity in 1940; Sastri: Thumb Nail 
Sketches, pp. 28-29. 
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In the election of 1892 he defeated his opjxinciit only 
by three votes. The English people found it dUhcult to pro¬ 
nounce his name so instead of calling him Naoroji, they began 
to call him Narrow Majority’. Justice B. J. Wadia, then a 
law student, coined a nice epigram out of Dadabhai’s name. 
“His very name’’, Wadia said, “carried with it the attributes 
of a great patriot: ‘Dada’ (father) of all India by universal 
consent, and Bhai (brother) of those who suffer and live 
under suffering, the first of India’s sons working for the 
Naoroj (New Day) of India’s liberty and emancipation.” 
Masani suggests that this epigram might perhaps have gained 
in brilliance if, taking cognizance of the suffix Ji’ (Lord) the 
speaker had designated Dadabhai as the lord of the New Day 
(naoroz) of ampler lifc.^ 

In Parliament, Dadabhai missed no opportunity to venti¬ 
late India’s grievances and advocate her claims. In 1893, 
he induced one of his friends, Herbert Paul, to bring forward 
a icsolution declaring that there should be simultaneous 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service in both India and 
England. The resolution was moved and was supported by 
Dadabhai and Wedderburn. It was carried by 84 against 
76. This proposition apppears to be so simple today but was 
then hotly resisted by the Conservatives. It was a glorious 
triumph, but a resolution passed in the House of Commons 
was not binding on the executive Government and the Go¬ 
vernment of India did not implement it. 

Through the ceaseless efforts of Dadabhai, the Govern¬ 
ment of England was at least persuaded to appoint the Welby 
Commission (1897) to enquire into the financial relations 
between the two countries and apportion charges between 
the two governments, for purposes in which both were in¬ 
terested. Dadabhai was invited to join the Commission. 
Gokhale, Subrahmanya Ayyar, Surendranath Banerjea and 


^ Masani’s ‘Grand Oid Man’, p. 499. 
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Dinshaw Wacha gave evidence before it. Though a member 
of the Commission, Dadabhai also offered himself for exa¬ 
mination as a witness. The recommendations of this Com¬ 
mission have been discussed in Chapter IV of this book al¬ 
ready. It is sufficient here to mention that Dadabhai mobi¬ 
lised all patriotic Indians to .submit representations and to 
send every information as to facts and figures and cases to 
support his proposition. Though this Commission like 
others ended in a fiasco, Dadabhai's work in connection with 
it helped greatly in tlie organisation of public opinion in 
India. 

As Chintamani put it, "Dadabhai cleared the jungle and 
laid out the broad tracks ujxm which public activities con¬ 
tinued to run for long years. He yielded to none in his 
appreciation of the great benefits of British rule but he felt 
that these benefits were marred by two great evils : one 
material and the other moral- The central point of most of 
Naoroji’s discourses and writings was the enormous “draiit” 
of wealth from India to England year after year. The 
moral evil, in his opinion, was the exclusion of Indians from 
responsible offices. He calculated that 30 million pounds 
annually were taken away from India by Britain in various 
forms, such as pensions and furlough charges of European 
officers, expenditure on European troops, expenses incurred 
in England on behalf of the Indian Government, profits sent 
by European merchants, the savings of English lawyers, doc¬ 
tors and civil military employees, etc. This annual 
drain left no margin for saving. No industry' could be run 
without capital. No capital could accumulate without sav¬ 
ing. So, there was no hope for the industrial development 
of the country by Indians. 

The exclusion of Indians from the higher services was 
doubly harmful. Europeans occupied almost all higher 


^ C. Y. Chintamani: ‘Indian Politics Since the Mutiny’, p. 36. 
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places in every depaitnieiu ol Government. While in India 
they acquired money and experience but they carried both 
away with them when they retired to Eng-land. I’hus India 
was left without tliose elders u'ho are the natural guides of 
the rising generations. He further argued that Indians 
w'anted to occupy in their owni countiy offices wdiich deve¬ 
loped resourcefulness and strength of character and tlie 
courage to take the initiative. Such virtues could be culti¬ 
vated only by active participation in the administration. 
These opportunities were denied to India. 

Srinivas Saslri has said, on the autlioiity of Ciokhale, that 
the ‘drain’ theory of Naoroji received the fullest support of 
all Indian politicians including Ranade, but that Ranade 
held that Dadabhai’s denunciation of this ‘drain’ must be 
qualified by a credit entry on the side of (ireat Britain, 
namely, the great benefits that British rule had conferred 
upon this country—jieace and ordei and a conciousness of 
political rights and the establishment of reign of law'-^ 

Dadabhai rendered one moie great service to India, in 
these days fewer returns and statements were published by 
Government, and the few' published were not easily 
available. With indefatigable labour, he collected facts and 
figures and calculated that the average annual income of an 
Indian was Rs.20/-, the first scientific assessment of the per 
capita income of Indians. It was a clear indictment of the 
British administration. Sir Eveylyn Baring worked out 
these figures again to controvert Dadabhai’s figure but all he 
could do was to raise the figure by Rs.7 /-. Curzon also made 
another attempt to refute Dadabhai but all he also could do 
was to raise it by no more than another Rs.3/-! 

Dadabhai’s book, ‘Poverty and Un-British Rule in India’, 
was a striking contribution of the veteran leader to the study 
of the economic history of the country under British rule. 

1 Sastri's lecture on ‘The Grand Old Man’ in the Annamalai 
University in 1940; .Sastri: Thumb Nail Sketches, p. 34. 
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To him also goes the credit of coining the magic word 
‘Swaraj’. He used it to control the boisterous extremists 
who had grown tired of the ‘Old World’ politicians and 
their ‘mendacious’ policy and wanted to light for national 
autonomy in place of self-government under British para- 
mountcy. It was to silence these extremists that the elders 
invited Dadabhai Naoroji from England to preside over the 
stormy session of the Calcutta Congress in 1906. Despite 
his old age and intiniiity he agreed to do so and made use of 
this word ‘Swaraj’ in his Presidential address. Since then, 
the word came to be used in the authoritative literature of 
the National Congress to express India’s political objective. 
In the sphere of social reforms also, he Avas a supporter of the 
temperance movement and waged a crusade against the 
opium traffic. He organised, despite strong opjx)sition by 
the orthcKlox, a society to promote female education. 

Dadabhai’s unsleeping and single-minded devotion to 
the causes of Reform and Freedom in India place him in the 
front rank of Indian patriots alongside of Raja Rammohan 
Roy, Ranade and Gokhale. The younger generation of 
nationalists had travelled further than Dadabhai in their 
opposition to British in that great man’s, own life-time. But 
we should not forget the limitations of his own times in assc's- 
sing his contributions to national thought and national orga¬ 
nisation. He passed away in the same year in which Britain 
at last announced sclf-govemmerit for India as the goal of 
British policy—a fit closure and consummation to Dadabhai’s 
long struggle for ‘SAvaraj’ from the seventies to 1917! 

Pherozeshah Mehta (1845—1915):—In the making of 
the Indian Nation in general, and of the Liberal Party in 
particular, the name of Pherozeshah Mehta, ‘the mitred 
Parsi’, ranks amongst the foremost. In fact, it was because 
of the presence of such dominating personalities among its 
members that the Liberal Party of India could earn the 
esteem of the people at home and abroad. If there is one 
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word ill the English \’ocabiiIary which sums up the charadci 
of this Parsi leader, it is dominance’. He dominated tin* 
bar. lie dominated the Bombay Corporation, he dominated 
the Central and Provincial Councils, he dominated the Con 
gress and. in fact, it was his dominance that led to tlie sjdii 
in the Congi'ess and ultimate establishment of the ‘Mode 
lates’ as an independent and separate party. 

In their devotion to and veneration for the national 
leaders, people run to comparisons and comparisons are pro- 
x'crbially invidious. One shrewd observer remarked that 
Mr. Tclang was always lucid and cultured. Mr. Mehta vigo¬ 
rous and brilliant and Mr. Ranade profound and original. 
Gokhale observed that “Mr. Mehta, to a great extent, is a 
happy combination of the independence and strength of 
character of the late Mr. Mandlik, the lucidity and culture 
of Mr. Telang and the originality and xvide grasp of Mr. 
Ranade’’.^ Mehta was. hoxvever, incomparable in his in¬ 
difference to personal advancement, in his readiness to 
advance his rivals, in freedom from hypocrisy and conceit, 
in grasp and vigour of intellect, in his xvide culture, in his 
fearless, resolute and unswerving independence, in his im¬ 
pressive presence and powerful personality. Mehta knew 
how to order his loyalties to different associations. “In a 
land of divisions of caste and religion, of race and occupation, 
of provincial interests and religious differences,” writes the 
Aga Khan, “Sir Pherozeshah in his very life, perhaps uncon- 
sciouly, showed the greatest synthesis of patriotism and parti¬ 
cularism.”^ A Parsi of Parsis, he was yet an Indian of 
Indians. A Borabayite, he was the torch-bearer of Indian 
Nationalism, 


1 Gokhale’.s .sjjeech at die Eighth Provincial Conference at 
Belgaum on the 11th May, 1895; Gokhale’s speeches, p. 798. 

2 In a foreword by the Aga Khan to the biography of Sir P. S. 
Mehta by H. P. Mody, Vol. I, p. IV. 
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Since 18G8 when he returned from England as a barris¬ 
ter, till his death in 1915, Pherozeshah dominated for full 
forty-seven years the public life of the country and helj^ed to 
mould Indian political aspirations in a definite direction and 
gathered round him a large number of co-workers. He en¬ 
joyed the full and unstinted confidence of his contempora¬ 
ries. Gokhale us'^d to say, “I would rather be wrong with 
Pherozeshah than right without him”. Dr. Rutherford, a 
liberal member of Parliament who visited India in 1907, 
wrote in the ‘‘Manchester Guardian” that ‘‘Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta would be the first man in the political kingdom in any 
country'”.^ The go^’crning principle underlying his poli¬ 
tical ideology was his firm belief in the benefits of British 
Rule. ITc accepted British Rule, as Ranade did, as a divine 
dispensation. As Ghairman of the Reception Committee 
at the Bombay Congress in 1904, he said that ‘‘it would be 
folly not to accept British rule as a declaration of God’s will”. 
But this corniction could not tamper his merciless attacks 
on the oppression, the blunders and the injustice of British 
administration in India, He stood up most resolutely 
against the indiscreet acts of the bureaucracy and never learnt 
to yield to the frowns of the authorities. 

He was a great advocate of ordered progress and consti¬ 
tutional agitation. He had an abiding faith in the virtue 
of gradual and peaceful evolution, of ‘freedom slowly 
broadening down from precedent to precedent’. He was 
profoundly concerned with the immediate present and was 
not much worried with the distant goal. In this respect his 
political outlook may be regarded as somewhat conservative. 
It was this progiessite conservatism whicli lent sobriety and 
profundity to Indian statesmanship in the age of the Liberal 
giants. 

Pherozeshah was a man of constructive genius and it 
was his political craftsmanship that compelled the admira- 

1 Quoted in ‘Indian Politics since the Mutiny’, p. 88. 

F. 52 
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tioii of the ruling class and showed (o them that India was 
no longer a land of hewers of v^wd and drawers of water 
but that a new spirit’ was at w'ork in the country. Such 
recognition by the rulers reinforced the confidence of the 
educated class in early Liberal leadership. 

A couple of examples would gi\'e us an idea of his 
maturity of thoughi and |robtical sagacity. His \'iews on 
education expressed early in life (annot be challenged even 
perhaps by the latest thinkers on the subject. At the early 
age of 26, he read a paper on mvmicipal reforms before the 
Bombay Branch of the East India .Association. 1 hese sug¬ 
gestions were later embodied in the municipal constitution 
of the premier city of India and lasted for over half a cen¬ 
tury. In the same way his views on reforms in the Civil 
Service and the advantages of Indian }>articipation in party 
politics establish his claim to profound statesmanship. 

As a solid proof of Pherozeshah’s sev\ ices to India and 
to the cause of the Constitutional Party, it may be mentioned 
that he secured for Indians the control of the Bombay Cor¬ 
poration and converted it into a model of local self-govern¬ 
ment. All this was not done in a day. He was the first to 
diagnose the evils of the municipal system and to prescribe 
the right remedies. The Act of 1872 made a close approach 
to the ideals of municipal government as laid down by Phe- 
rozeshah. Then the Municipal Act of 1888, which set up 
the Bombay Corporation and provided excellent training 
to many a national warrior in politics, ‘bears’, in the words 
of the Duke of Connaught, “the indeliable mark of genius 
impressed upon it by the late Sir Pherozeshah.”^ Pheroze- 
shah soon attained a position of unrivalled predominance in 
the Corporation. Gokhale said that, “there is a close 
parallel to it in the mighty influence excercised by Mr. 
Chamberlain at Birmingham and is not dissimilar to the 


Quoted by Motly in his l)iograj)hy, p. 206. 
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position occupied by Lord Palmerston for many years in 
Whig England and later by the Cireat Gladstone in the coun¬ 
sels of the Liberal Party.”’ In addition to this predomi¬ 
nance there was one more reason which stimulated a coterie 
of officials to oust Mr. Mehta from the Corporation. In 
1904 I.ord Cur/.on seemed the conferment on Pherozeshah 
of the dignity of a K.Gl.E. People thinking it to be a sop to 
moderate his views were disillusioned, when Pherozeshah 
made a .strong protest against the propo.sal of a section of the 
Corporation to lumour Lord Cinzon with an address of wel¬ 
come on the occasion of the latter's return to India in 1905. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India in 1905, the President, the Commissioner and the 
Sheriff of Bombay Corporation were not included aitiong 
those who were to receive their Royal Highnesses on their 
landing at the Bunder, although the Municipal Secretary, at 
the desire of the President, had written to Government to 
give a prominent place to the representatives of the Corpo¬ 
ration on the occasion. This filled the Corporation with 
indignation. It created a sensation in the city, Mehta 
took a very strong view of the insidt and the Government had 
to capitulate and regretted the misunderstanding. Simi¬ 
larly on the cjucstion of the introduction of Standard d ime, 
Mehta opposed the innovotion and secured its rejection. 
These examples showed to some European members of the 
Corporation that Pherozeshah’s domination had reached its 
limit and should be stopped. The despot was to be over¬ 
thrown and they managed to overthroTV him. 

In 1907, the general elections to the Bombay Corpora¬ 
tion were to take place. 

At that time there was a constituency of the Justices 

of the Peace for the Town and island of Bombay. It 


^ Gokhale’s speeches in Madhava Bagh on April 7, 1907 as a pro¬ 
test against the Caucus; Gokhale’s Speeches, p. 803. 
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had to return 16 iiieiiibers. PherozeshaJi was a candi¬ 
date as usual for one of the seats. Some European 
members as well as the then Municipal ('omrnissiotK i, 
Mr. Sheppard, formed a clitpie to defeat Pherozesliah, 
Pherozeshah was not included in the caucus ticker. All 
the nominees of the caucus, except one, got in. Phe- 
roze.shah’.s name was .seventeenth oti tJie list. The 
result was received with pain and indignation in the 
city, liui tlie defeat increased the prestige of the 
ilombay dictator all the more. It was a temporary 
defeat. One of the caucus candidates was dis(|ualified 
on technical giounds and so Pherozeshah walked in. 
This long elucidation of Pheroze.shah’s predominance 
in the Bombay Corporation has been given to show that 
he never compromised with his otvn convictions in 
order to earn oflicial approval and always fought the 
bureaucracy for the right as he conceived it. His suc¬ 
cess roused the jealousy of the European group which 
failed to lower his prestige. Such was the personality 
of this Uncrowned King of Bombay’, bo the people 
of Bombay “Sir Pherozeshah (meant) the Corporation 
and the Corporation (meant) Pherozeshah”. 
Pherozeshah could not brook the slightest compromise 
tvith his position and principles. Feelings ran high over 
the partition of Bengal and the whole of Bengal simmered 
with rage. A new party led by B. C. Pal, Ghosh and Tilak 
bitterly opposed the traditional policy of the Congress. The 
trouble began to brew up from 1905 and flared up at Cal¬ 
cutta, in the Subjects Committee of the Calcutta Cojigress 
Pheiozeshah and others were grossly insulted. Yet he was 
firm in his convictions and was determined to hght the new 
doctrines with the same vigour with which he had fought 
the tyranny of the British. He stuck to the path of mode¬ 
ration and sanity. “He did perhaps more than any one else 
to prevent the complete triumph of Tilakism in the Con- 
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gress right down to the Surat upheaval.'’^ Pherozeshah and 
other Bombay leaders made efforts to effect a compromise 
with no results. At this Plierozcshah and his party, as was 
pointed out in Chapter V of this work, changed the venue 
of the Congress from Nagpur to Surat. It was too much 
lor the Extremists to bear and the result, as we have seen, 
was the Surat split. 

In the following year the Congress met at Madras and 
the Extremist'' were kept out. In 1909 the session was to 
be held at Lahore and the choice of Provincial Congress 
Committees fell on Pherozeshah to be the President but he 
refused the honour. His biographer has criticised his action 
and thought that “it gave a shattering blow to the Congress 
cause.But the lion was wounded at Surat. The wound 
was yet raw. It is strange that even the great biographer 
failed to appreciate the psychology of a strong man. There¬ 
after, the Extremists tried to re-enter the Congress but Phe¬ 
rozeshah had only an eternal negative to offer them. Were 
he alive then, perhaps the Extremists could not have re¬ 
entered the Congress even in 1916. 

After Surat, there appears to be a flagging of his interest 
in politics. I’he fact of the matter was, as the Aga Khan 
tells us, “his was not a nature to be satisfied with half mea¬ 
sures.”* “The full goal of Dominion self-Government with¬ 
in the empire was clear to him as to any other patriotic son 
of India, but again the strength of his practical nature gave 
him such patience that withiut forgetting the beacon in the 
distance he could see the thorns tiiat made the path difficult 
and dangerous.”* 

Greater than all his achievements was his powerful 
personality to the formation of which the ideas and burning 

^ Chirol: Indian Unrest, p. 51. 

2 Mody's biography, Vol. 11, p. 555. 

2 Foreword by Aga Khan; Ibid., Vol. I, p. V. 

* Ibid., p. V. 
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patriotism of Dadabhai, liberalism of Gladstone and Bright, 
his own robust optimism, the inspirations of Dickens, Fhac 
Vcra^’, Tennyson and the Bible, had alike contributed their 
nteasure. A Punjabi delegate once said that Pherozeshah's 
personality dominated everybody. This was symbolic of the 
feelings of (hose who differed from him and yet felt helpless 
in his presence. He had a presence which could not be 
mistaken and dress and manners lent a grace and distinction 
to his noble address. His style of living and his Parsi cap 
caused a hotel manager in Paris to mistake him for the Shah 
of Persia! In laiei times, his memory came to be cherished 
by the Liberals for his abiding faith in the Liberal princi¬ 
ples, for his unassailable optimism, for his strong secularist 
outlook and his bias for constitutional agitation while the 
Extremists remembered him for- his forceful uttei'ances and 
for his relentless attacks against injustice, tyranny and op¬ 
pression. 

Sir Surendranatli Banerjea (1848—1925):—Surendra- 
nath was another mighty pillar of Indian Nationalism. In 
the long roll of Liberal luminaries, some might have shed 
greater brilliance and purer lustre but none could beat him 
in magnitude of light or duration of illuminatiorr. He was 
one of the makers ol modern Bengal. But for hirrr the 
“settled fact” of the Partition of Bengal could never have 
been “unsettled”. He was one of those who gave birth to 
the Indian National Congress and twice he presided over 
its anrrual sessions, once at Poona in 1895 and then at 
Ahmedabad in 1902. He was the First President of the 
First ‘Moderate’ Conference at Bombay itt 1918, which 
marked the beginning of the Liberal Party in India. 

The story goes that oir one occasion, a primary school 
teacher called the child Surendrarrath ‘mara Brahmin’ 
(a sheepish Brahmin) and the child refused to go back to the 
Pathshala! It was this unyieldirrg trait that ultimately won 
for him the honourable sobrequet of “Surrender-Not*. After 
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a fairly creditable school and college career, he was sent to 
England in 1868 to compete for the Indian Civil Service. 
He worked hard and passed the Open Competitive Exami¬ 
nation for the I. C. S. But on technical grounds of age his 
name was removed from the list of successful candidates. 
This evoked a storm of indignation in India. On his belialf, 
a writ of mandamus was moved for the restoration of his 
name. He wsm the case, but his father ilied before the 
news could reach him. He appeared at the Final Examina¬ 
tion of 1871 and was successful. He was aiipointed as an 
Assistant Magistrate at Sylhet but due to a technical errot he 
was dismissed from his j)Ost and also fiom the Indian Civil 
Serv'icc. 

His dismissal frenn service was a clear gain to the coun¬ 
try. He went to Ehigland for the second time and tried to 
enter the Bar, but from that. too. he was shut out. Thus 
all avenues to the realization of an honourable ambition were 
closed to him. He never despaired but determined to ad¬ 
dress himself to the task ol tedressing India’s wrongs ami pro¬ 
tecting her rights. He began at once to take part in public 
affairs. He took part in the I’eraperance movement. He 
made a speech on the evils ol intemperance which gained him 
popularity. Ishwar Chandra appointed him as Professor of 
English in the Metropolitan Institution. Ele utilized this 
opportunity to kindle in the young public spirit and inspire 
them with patriotism. He organised Students’ Association 
and by his matchless elocjucnce kindled their enthusiasm to 
fervour. He became “the morning star that heralded the 
dawn of our public life.’’^ 

Being associated with several colleges, he took charge 
of a school teaching up to the Matriculation which under his 
fostering care developed into the first-grade Rippon College. 


' Srinivas Sastri’s article on Sir Surendranath Banerjea in the 
The Servant of India,’ Aug. 13, 1925. 
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He was engaged in ac tive (caching from 1875 to 1912 and had 
to withdraw himself from it in 1913 Avhen he was elected to 
(he Imperial Legislati\e Council. During his career as a 
teacher he stirred his pupils out of their indifference to poli¬ 
ties and created in them an interest in public affairs. 

With the liclp of his friends, he established the Indian 
Association parallel to the British Indian Association on a 
more democratic basis on July 26, 1876. His idea was that the 
Association should be the centre of an All India movement. 
Without holding an office in the Association, he was its most 
active worker. As said in Chapter IV of this b(X)k, he lived 
to create through this institution a strong Ixxly of public 
opinion, to foster an idea of nationality, to promote friendly 
feelings amongst Hindus and Musalmans and to associate the 
masses with (he gieat public movements of the day. He 
popularised Mazzini among the young men of Bengal. He 
discarded Mazzini’s revolutionary teachings which rvere in 
his opinion nnsuiied to the circumstances of India. He 
wanted Indian development along the lines of peaceful and 
orderly progre.ss. He inculcated only the lessons of Mazzi¬ 
ni’s noble partiotism. self-abnegation and devotion to the 
interests of humanity. He asked young men to adopt 
Mazzini’s spirit of self-sacrifice atid devotion in the paths of 
(onstitutional progress. 

Among others rvho influenced him Averc Burke, Froude 
and l.ord Morley. I'o none did he owe a greater debt than 
to Edmund Burke "whose political philosophy so largely 
moulded (my) own views about government and society.”^ 
From Burke, he learnt the virtues of prudence and modera¬ 
tion and said repeatedly that there was no such thing as inflexi¬ 
ble principles in politics, but that every principle must be 
limited in application by the circumstant es.^ 

1 S. N. liaiicijca: ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 142. 

2 An article on Sir Surendranath Banerjea by V. S. Srinivas Sastri, 
•‘The Hindu,” May 1, 192.5. 
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When Salisbury, the then Seci'etary of State for India, 
reduced the maximum age limit for I. C. S. from 21 to 19, 
Surendranath toured Northern and Western India exten¬ 
sively to organise country-wide protest against the decision. 
A deputation to the House of Commons was sent under Lal- 
mohan Ghose and the move was crowned with success. Thus 
under Surendranath a new experiment to voice Indian’s 
grievances through a deputation to England was made. These 
experiments became commoner in future, but they confirm 
the wisdom and loiesight of those who conceived tlie idea 
and translated it into action. 

Surendranath’s work as a journalist lias been discussed 
in Appendix I to tliis book, and his rvork as a minister has 
been dealt with earlier in Chapter VII. His share in the 
Swadeshi movement has been discussed in Chapter V. 

Surendranath is a study in contradiction. He was a 
bitter foe and trusted servant of the Ciovemment. At one 
time he tvas imprisoned and at another knighted by the 
Crown. The phenomenon was so striking in his life that he 
had to offer an explanation for it. Militant nationalism 
always looks upon a person opposing a foreign Government 
as a hero, and on one supporting it as a villain. The sole 
criterion of patriotism, however, should be not merely oppo¬ 
sition to a foreign Government but to discover time and 
opportunity to do good to one’s countiy. As Sastri has 
written, “The law of patriotism is not that you should be 
against the Government, but that you should serve the na¬ 
tion.’^ 

For his work in the Swadeshi and Boycott movements, 
Surendranath may be described as the father of non-coope¬ 
ration, but he repudiated a persistent policy of non-coope¬ 
ration especially at a time when the Government was begin¬ 
ning to move on progressive lines. He was the originator, 

^ An article on S. N. Banerjea by Sastri in “The Hindu”, May, 4. 

1925 . 

F. 53 
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ot the Swadeshi niovenicnt also, hut bis Swadcshism was a 
Vmpovavy ineasure—a protest against the Partition of Bengali 
He was old-fashioned enough to believe in the peaceful 
methods by which in the main the Englishman had achieved 
his freedom- He wanted Dominion Status for India, for 
which he tried to bring prcssuie upon the constituted autho¬ 
rities. He felt that the M. C. Reforms bade fair to bring 
further strength to the country, and so he pleaded for their 
acceptance and took ministership under the scheme of dyar¬ 
chy. Though this act of his was denounced by his country¬ 
men in hard languag;e, yet nobody can dispute his remarks 
that “domestic bereavements, greatest calamities, Govern¬ 
ment disfavour, anathemas of friends, of near and dear ones 
have not prevented me from rendering the service which 1 
felt u’as due to my motherland."' Indeed as Sastri, wdiile 
seconding the vote of thanks to S. N. Banerjea, said, 
“Surendranath’s life is a perfect example ol what devotion to 
public duty should be.’’^ 

Surendranath has left us his autobiography, A Nation 
in Making’ which is a brief but clear history of the 50 years 
of the national movement. This book also presents its au¬ 
thor at different stages of his life. But, as pointed out by a 
critic, even a casual reader notices in it a marked egoism, an 
effort to deck trivialities and an unpleasant method of fling¬ 
ing certificates of good conduct in the reader’s face." The 
comment is perhaps not without foundation, yet the book is 
a living piece of autobiographic writing and with Ulysses he 
could say, “I am a part of all that I have met. I am become 
a name, much have I seen and known.” 

Surendranath Banerjea’s oratory' eclipsed his merit as 
professor. Journalist and Minister. He was known as ‘the 

1 Concluding Piesidential remarks of S. N. Banerjea in the 1st. 
"Moderate Conference” at Bombay, 1918. 

2 Proceeding of the 1st. Moderate Conference at Bombay in 1918. 

»Sir Surendranath Banerjea as “Maker ot Modem India” a 

critique by "An Unbiassed critic”, Hindustan Review”, July, 1925. 
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trumpet-voice ol India’ and his eloquence extorted the ad¬ 
miration of great English orators. It was said of liini that 
from Multan to Chittagong, he could, by the power of his 
tongue, raise a revolt of suppress a rebellion, 

A word about his private life. Surendranath tells us 
that he was regular in his exercise. His associates knew how 
fidgety he felt at the luncheon time. We do not know what 
he ate, but he carefully once av'oided a centipede which had 
got mixed widi liis dinnei , dius depriving a poor thing of a 
high destiny. He abjured smoking and drinking. Sastri 
tells us that some one made him a present of a cigarette hold¬ 
er in middle age, but his guardian angel in the guise of a 
thievish menial stole it in a few day’s time. Else the tell-tale 
instrument of his sole transgression in life would be a valu¬ 
able heirloom.’ He was fond of sleep. While coming back 
from England to India with two other Bengalees in August, 
1871 they were taken tor German spies and were put in the 
French lock-up. They lay shut up in the room from 10 p.m. 
to 9 a.m. next morning. His friends talked away the whole 
night. There were insects in the plank bed. But Surendra¬ 
nath was insensible to their attentions and lay ‘wrapped in 
the gentle embraces of sleep.”’’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (1875—1949):—-it is perhaps the 
good luck of the Liberal Party everywhere that it has attract¬ 
ed to itself the best brains, the rarest talents, profound thin¬ 
kers, great religious and social reformers, fine orators, self¬ 
less servants and ardent patriots. The Indian Liberal 
Party is a case in point. It presents a panorama of great 
personalities that could make any party in the world an 
object of envy and pride. In this galaxy. Sir Tej Balradur 
Sapru shines as a star of the first magnitude.. To give an 
idea of the inner spirit of the man, the writer can do no bet¬ 
ter than present three pictures so beautifully drawn by 

1 Sir Surendranath Banerjea’ Reniiniscentes of Half a Century, 
in The Hindu’, May 4, 1925. 

^ ‘A Nation in Making’, p. 24. 
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three gres, -artists. Pandit Nehru in his nu.ol.ios,, 
writes' ' ‘ 


that it was probably in 1915 that lie made a publu 
-speech on the (Kcasion of a protest meeting against the 
new Press Act. As soon as tJic meeting was over, Tvitics 
Pandit Nehru, Dr. Tcj Bahadur Sapru, to Nehru's great 
embavTassment, embraced and kissed him in public on 
the dais. This was not, Pandit Nehru assures us, be¬ 
cause of what he fiad said or how he had said it; Sapru s 
effusive joy was caused by the mere fact that a new re¬ 
cruit had been obtained lor public work, tor this work 
consisted in those days practically of speaking only. 
Then Pandit Nehru entertained a hope that of all the 
moderate group in the city. Dr. Saprri seemed to be the 
most likely to take up an advanced attitude in politics 
because he was emotional and could occasionally be car¬ 
ried away by enthusiasm. Compared to him his father 
seemed to Pandit Nehru cold-bloodedness’ itsell. 

Ali Kafir’ in his book, “Pillars of the Nation’’, while giv¬ 
ing an idea of the aesthetic tastes of Dr. Sapru, writing in 
1928, paints him with his delicate pen; 

“on a couch of pansies in a chamber where the har¬ 
monies of sound and shade are perfect, where fierce 
ligjht, a garish patch or a hai^h note would strike him 
like a blow violent gesticulation afflict him with physi¬ 
cal torture.”'* 

Writing a few weeks before the celebration of the 
7ist birthday of Sir Tcj, Srinivas Sastri betakes us in 
imagination to 

an evening with Sir Tcj as he sat on the verandah, 
imbibing scented smoke through the hubble-bubble, 
where you can hear a raconteur of the first quality 

1 Jawah^Ial Nehru’s Autobiography, p. 33. seq. 

-‘Al Kafir: Pillars <>l the Nation, Vol. I (Congress Pres.s, Delhi, 
1928), p. 67. 
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entertaining a lair-sized audience of visitors of all 
ages with anecdotes sparkling with wit, humour and 
repartees, matters of prolessional etiquette and horror 
and tales of ‘legal lore’ and laughing and shouting with 
them': 

These three snap-shots reveal the beginning, the middle 
and the closing ‘^^cenes of a puissant personality highly emo 
tional, deeply sthetic and graciously awate of a full and 
fruitful life \\’eii spenl. 

A jurist with wide reputation, a sober and sedate poli¬ 
tician, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru “could not reconcile himself 
to the ways of B. G. Tilak and later of M. K. Gandhi- But 
in his own right and under the impulse of his own view of 
Indo-British relations he was as valiant defender of liis peo¬ 
ple’s self-respect as anybody amongst his contemporaries.”^ 
He understood that the cult of the sword was a chimera and 
was also opposed to Gandhiji’s no-cooperation movement. 
He was one of the best exponents of the Liberal creed. In 
his life he represented a synthesis of Hindu, Muslim and Bri¬ 
tish cultures. 

The first flash of his bright political career was a period 
of two years when he served in the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy. He entered it without any exultation and got out 
of it without the least compunction. During these two 
stormy years (1920-22) of Indian politics, Sapru did several 
acts, or several acts were done in his name, by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which his opponents described as unpatriotic. 
But it is difficult to see how he could prevent the Govern¬ 
ment from acting as the majority of the Council decided 
without resigning and thus putting a stop to rendering what 
little service he could render to the counti 7 in office. He 

1 ‘Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’: “The Thumb Nail Sketches” by the 
Right Honourable V. S. Srinivas Sastri, (Central Art Press, Madras, 
July, 1946), p. 244. 

2 The Modern Review, February 1949, p. 104. 
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never forgot the Liberal creed even while seated in the oHicc 
of an alien (government. I'wo instances can be given to 
prove this. It is alleged that he was imtruniental in bring 
ing ■about the aiTest of the Ali Brothers. The charge per¬ 
haps was not without a foundation and no attempt was e\ei 
made to deny it. But he tenaciously opposed the arrest ol 
Oandhiji, not because he was communal in his behaviour 
but because he v'as anti-cominunal. Secularism was -the 
sheet-anchor of his political laith which he did not like to 
abjure even in the gravest hour. 'I'he Khilafat movement 
headed by the Ali Brothers smacked of religiosity. It was 
probably dangerous to the existence of any government. 
Gandhiji’s movement was not only secular in nature, but it 
was essentially non-violent and purely constitutional. I’o 
the unconstitutional cult of Extremists Gandhiji gave the 
hall-mark of constitutionalism. So long as Gandhiji was out 
the cause of secularism and constitutionalism could not re¬ 
ally suffer. So, Sapru tried to stand between Gandhiji and 
the jail and though he did not succeed in preventing it, it is 
not success in such matters that counts, but the motive be¬ 
hind the attempt. 

The next flash of Sapru s peculiar genius was his work 
at the Imperial Conference in 1923. By his advocacy 
of the cause of the Indians overseas, he secured in that con¬ 
ference the passing ol a resolution establishing the equality 
of Indians in other parts oi the British Empire. This reso¬ 
lution was accepted by all the representatives of the Empire 
except by Geneial Smuts. It was expected that the problem 
of Kenya would be satisfactorily solved, but under pressure 
from the white population of Kenya the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment could not give effect to the resolution. The prospects 
appeared to be bleak- It was suggested to him that he 
should retire from the Conference altogether, but he judici¬ 
ously abstained from taking that course and continued to 
work for the cause so dear to him. He succeeded in securing 
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the appointment ol committees appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to go into the (juestions of the status of the 
Indians in the different colonies of tlic British Empire. 
The question of Kenya was likewise solved. Sapru thus 
successfully accomplished a noble task which had been begun 
by Gokhale, Gandhiji and Polak. The problem of Indians 
overseas has lightly engaged the attention ol the I.iberal 
Party. Sapru’-: iiartial success further roused tlie attention 
of the people ('> vards its implications. 

A still more glorious achievement of Sapru’s political 
career is the constitution of 1935. Sapru became the key 
figure of the Round Table Conferences and other nego¬ 
tiations connected with them. He along with others had 
agitated for the revision of the Act of 1919 from 1923 
onwards and succeeded in persuading the Gov'ernment to 
appoint the Muddiman Committee to enquire into the work¬ 
ing of the M. C. Reforms in 1924. His minority report 
revealed the hollowness of the Act and suggested certain 
appropriate remedies. When his suggestions were not 
implemented, he joined hands with other nationalist parties 
of the country to expedite the appointment of a Statutory 
Commission to go into the ([uestions of the working of the 
Reforms and suggest remedies. Again, his endeavours suc¬ 
ceeded in the appointment of a Statutory Commission a little 
earlier than the scheduled time but Sapru saw his attempts 
frustrated by the appointment of an “All White” Commis¬ 
sion and he resolved not to ha\e any thing to do with it at 
any stage. Later, he again brought the Government to his 
view and there ensued a period of the well known Round 
Table Conferences. 

He was the moving spirit of the Conferences. He was 
in favour of complete provincial autonomy with larger 
powers of self-government at the Centre, except in respect 
of Defence. Sapru and other Liberal leaders alone represent¬ 
ed Nationalist India at the first Conference, as the Cong- 
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less had refused lo participate in it. The refusal of the Con < 
less 10 auend ^vas not pcrniitrcd to put a hurdle in ih^, 

^vav, of the pwpm of the national cause. The idea ol 
the All India Falcration uns given a material shape. 
The second important idea was the idea of responsibility at 
the Centre. The third important idea which wa.s an integral 
idea of all systems of responsible government wa.s that India 
must be prepared in the years to come to defend itself. Al¬ 
though much of the work of the Conferences was whittled 
down by the l ory (Government in the following years, yet 
the Act of 1935 embodied in substance and form many of the 
suggestions of Sapru, The new constitution had many 
patent defects. Nevertheless, Sapru played a leading part in 
securing the adoption of the idea of an Indian Federation 
and would have liked the country to give the Act a trial, but 
some years of confusion were to follow before the Congress¬ 
men could be persuaded to look at it. 

The last phase of this noble Liberal leader’s career 
began in 1939 with the beginning of World War II. Gandhiji 
and other Congress leaders were sent to jail in the year 
1942, which started a period of new trials and tribulations. 
The final battle of Independence rvas in full swing. Frus¬ 
tration was wi'it large on the face of the nation. The Bri- 
iish Government was exultant in temporary bravado. In 
such circumstances, Sapru, with his friend Jayakar, played 
the noble role of peacemakers between the contestants with¬ 
out prejudicing the national cause. Sapru’s forensic genius 
r emained busy during all these years in subjecting to most 
thorough criticism all constitutional documents issued by the 
British Government from time to time. His advice to 
Gandhiji and other national leaders was always sound and 
constructive. True, the proposal of the Sapru Committee 
in 1946 failed to solve the Hindu-Muslim question. But it 
may be safely asserted that by then it had become almost 
insoluble. 
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Sapru’s position in the Liberal Party was a unitjuc one. 
He severed his connection with it in 1931 as noticed earlier, 
but never ceased to be a true Liberal down to the end. 'I’he 
rt'ason for this should be sought in Sapru’s national’ and non¬ 
partisan intelleclual outlook. The Liberals looked upon 
him as the Soloinan of their group, and Motilal Nehru and 
Gandhiji had no less faith in his constitutional Avisdoni. In 
latter days, all his activities, in the national cause, were asso¬ 
ciated with suen non-partisan bodies as the “.Vll Parlies’ 
Leaders Confeiet.ces” and the “Non-Party Leaders Confe¬ 
rences” held from time to time. His last work as President 
of the “Indian Council of World Affairs” (haracteristically 
emphasizes his jjolilical role as an Elder Statesman of the 
nation deeply doubting the stormy jiolitics of the younger 
generation but d(^e])ly devoted to the marrow of his bones to 
the honour, the prosperity and the progress of the motherland. 

C. V. Chintanumi (1880-1941):—It is difficult to search 
for a more redoubtable figure in Indian Liberalism than 
Chintamani. He became an institution. His association with 
the “Leader” of Allahabad raised not only the status of the 
paper but secured a recognition for Indian journalism. He 
was called “the Pope of Indian journalism.” The editorials 
of the Leader were taken for the views of the Liberal Parly. 
The paper became its mouth-piece. Wc have seen enough of 
his contribution to the Liberal cause in the chapter on Libe¬ 
ral Ministries. His contributions to Indian journalism will 
be found later in Appendix I, on the Liberal Press. 

Chintamani was a self-made man. Though he did not 
bear the hall-mark of any university, he changed the hall-marks 
of universities. He set a standard in journalism. He was 
a man who knew how to hit hard but always fought with 
clean weapons. Neither did he truckle to the bureaucracy 
nor did he pander to the ignorance and prejudices of the mob. 
He did not set the sails of his paper to catch the passing 
breeze of popular applause. 

F. 54 
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Although he set the LibeiaJ Party on its legs with ih< 
help of his peti and tongue, ) ct he felt in it as a fish out of 
water. His iifterances cur keener than those of the Extre¬ 
mists. He was called a Liberal only because of his faith in 
the basic principles of Liberalism. He agreed with other 
n)cmbers of the Liberal Party only so far as those principles 
were concerned. In the exposition of those principles and 
more in tlieir application he beat the firebrand extremists 
hollow. Referring to the ignorance of a successor in the 
Ministi-)' of U.P. in regard to a circular issued by his subor¬ 
dinates. he wrote: "Regina was the result of a few happy 
moments in the life of her mother—in which her father had 
no part.” Can there be a more biting sarcasm? But can it 
be called the language of a Liberal? This was why he grew 
bitter as he advanced in years. He was hated both by the 
Government and by the Extremists. He w^as more feared 
and respected than loved even by his party. 

As a parliamentarian he had few equals. His mastery 
of facts aird figures shut the mouth of his opponents. He 
called Gokhale as his political guru, but he had none of the 
latter's persuasiveness. Chintamani resembled Macaulay, 
Where he failed to convince, he tried to dominate his oppo¬ 
nent by his superior knowledge. His utterances sparkled 
with wit and humour. They were full of quotations which 
came handy both to his tongue and pen. “Accustomed to 
thunder his opinions”, said Sastri, “daily, mastering all sub¬ 
jects with a thoroughness that we are accustomed to associate 
wdth him, and having no doubts at all upon any topic, Mr- 
Chintamani takes his views from none at all. He is, if any¬ 
thing, an examplar of independence of judgment, and I do 
not know of any single person whom he will consent to obey, 
even though that person may be a Maha-Mahatma.”^ 

^ Presidential Address by V. S. Srinivas Sastri, N. L. F., Calcutta, 
1937. 
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In brief, Chintamani’s greatest contribution to the 
cause of the Liberal Party, was his paper which gave it a shape 
and a tone and prestige without which the party would 
have been poorer to that extent. 

Proportionately enough has been said of Ranadc and 
Gokhale in the body ol this book, so their individual contri¬ 
butions to Libcialisni have not been discussed. 

In this w.av, intlividual Liberals made their personal 
contributions to the cause of Indian Liberalism. In this 
chapter only the personality and achievements of some 
prominent Liberals could have been assessed. It does not 
follow that those who have been excluded are in any way less 
important. The sole criterion of inclusion has been the 
main trends of thought and action which they had matured 
and undertaken. Even on this basis many others should 
have been included as Dinshaw Wacha, P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyer, Q. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, N. M. Joshi, R. P. Paranj- 
pye, V. S. Srinivas Sastri, G. V. Joshi, Lajpat Rai, etc. In 
fact, a separate book is needed in which the ideologies and 
achievements of these fighters of freedom and pioneers of 
social thought should be rightly adjudged. No book on 
Liberalism can afford to exclude Telang, Yajnik, Chandra- 
varkar, G. K. Parekh, H. A Wadia, K. N. Bahadurji, Phe- 
roze Sethna, C. H. Setalvad, N. V. Gokhale, N. N. Samarth, 
L. A. G. Iyer, K. R. Godbole, A. P. Sen, Cowasjee Jehangir, 
Venkatram Sastri, M. V. Joshi, Natranjan, Moropant Joshi, 
Subramania Iyer, Anand Charlu, Sankaran Nair, N. S. Pan- 
tulu, V. Krishna Swami Iyer, Pandit Ajodhia Nath, Pandit 
Hirdayanath Kunzru, Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar, Babu 
Ganga Prasad Verma, Raja Sir Ram Pal Singh, Moti Lai 
Ghosh, Ambika Charan Mazumdar, Rash Behar\' Ghosh, 
R. C. Dutta, Sachchidanand Sinha, Lord Sinha, Prof. Karve 
and Prof. Waze, A. O. Hume, Sir W. Wedderburn, Dr. 
Annie Besant, Montagu, W. S. Ca^ne and Sir Henry 
Cotton. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malavip, Pmlh Moti L:i} AVhm 
and C. R. Das held inodemc views till they awe into con¬ 
tact with Gandhiji. Pandit Malavip was always busy in 
conciliating belligerent parties. He tried to bridge up the 
differences helwccii the Moderates and the Extremists on the 
occasion of their final split in 1918. Gandhiji, however, 
wrought a change in the lives of these great men and roped 
them in the oiihodox Congress Party. 

M. R. Jayakar came into prominence as a member of 
the Home Rule League and then as a non-co-operator. After 
that he took a turn to become a “responsive Co-operationist.” 
Later on he almost identified himself with Sir 1 cj and 
ac(iuittcd himself as a thorough Liberal. 

Any account of the thought and the activities of Liberal 
leaders who are happily still alive has not been attempted 
here. Such arc like Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, Mr. 
Justice P. N. Sapru, Sir C. P. Rama Swami Aiyer, Prof. Waze, 
etc. Pandit Kunzru is still actively serving the countr)' 
with his wide experience, sage counsel and tried statesman¬ 
ship. The present national (Government has rightly realised 
his importance and there is hardly an important committee 
affecting the destiny of the whole country on which Pandit 
Kunzru is not called upon to serve. Accordingly, even 
today he ably served on the States Reorganisation Committee 
which solved a complicated problem of far-rc^ching national 
importance. As chairman ol the ‘Servants of India Society’ 
his services can never be over-emphasized. 
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EPILOGUE: SOME THOlK’rHTS ON THE FUTURE 
OF INDIAN AND WORLD LIBERALISM 

The story of the Indian Liberal Party ends with its in¬ 
formal disbaihlmeni in 1919. I he years since 1918 were an 
uphill struggh all the way tor the Liberals as we have shown 
in the Ibregoing chapters, rhat struggle was carried on 
valiantly and wisely; between the scylla of Imperialism and 
the charybdis of Nationalism, they had charted their path 
knowledgeably and maintained a palpable measure of influ¬ 
ence upon Indian politics more or less until 1935. But, by 
that date, Indians in general had begun to clamour for a 
more commodious harbour for the national bark than the 
meretricious haven provided by the Government of India 
Act of 1935 and made their want of confidence in the old 
pilots more than clear. In the elections of 1937 some indivi¬ 
dual Liberals had won their way into the legislatures but the 
Liberal Party as such was no longer a force to be counted 
with in tire Legislature or in the country in the shaping of 
the political destiny of India. 

In this latter-day eclipse, the Indian Liberal Party 
was bed-fellow to the Liberal parties abroad and everywhere. 
Indeed, the Inter-War era (1919—39) now seems to have been 
particularly uncongenial to Liberalism practically all over the 
world. We shall, therefore, try, in what follows, first to en¬ 
quire into the general cause oi the eclipse of Liberalism in 
the modern world, and then seek tor the factors that might 
explain the decline of the Indian Liberal Party in particular. 

Modem Liberalism was the social philosphy of the 
middle classes^ and in the first three quarters of the 19th cen- 

^ See Chapter I of this book, p. 28. 
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tuiy. it was mainly concerned w-ith voicing and salegua,d„,a 
the interests ol this class. Its main tenets were the adtamc. 
ment of freedom of contract, enterprise and corapetitii,,,, 
extension of the franchise and promotion of ix-ace. 'I i,c 
Benthamite gospel of ‘the greatest happiness of the givan.st 
number” had gratlually broadened out in their hands into 
a philosophy of connnon good and general welfare involving 
the reconciliation of all competitive and divergent interest.s 
in society. VV^ien, for instance, the trades unions grew in 
numbers and strength and betaine a political force in the 
countiy with die extension of the franchise, the Liberal par¬ 
ties found sanction in their basic principles for enacting col¬ 
lectivist legislation like Workmen’s Compensation Acts, re¬ 
gulating of the labour of children and women and social 
security measures in general. Thus they succeeded in involv¬ 
ing more humane ideals of social management ensuring social 
and economic security to very nearly the whole population. 
Liberalism, therefore, as Sabine has put it, did not conceive 
‘‘of Society in terms of permanently antagonistic social classes” 
‘‘except in its economic theory of distribution”.’ With these 
developments the Liberals regarded their principles as the 
very essence of democracy. 

Outside England, moreover, the growth of democracy 
was identified with the adoption of written constitutions 
within whose framework the political life of the nations 
concerned operated in a lamiliar orbit. These constitutions 
contemplated a homogeneous society without any irreconcili- 
able classes, and ensured a large measure of freedom of social 
behaviour to the individual citizens. They did not contem¬ 
plate any regimentation of thought or action by the State. 
The Liberal State, as Maciver has said, was thus ‘‘multigroup 
society”^ affording unfettered opportunity for growth to 

1 Sabine; History of Political Theory, (London, 1951), p. 622. 

2 R. M. Maciver: The Web of Government (New York, 1947), 
p. 421. 
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innumerable associations of individual citizens to function in 
their own way with the sole proviso that their activities did 
not run counter to the fundamental concepts of the State or 
its very existence. “Liberal political thought”, in the words 
of Sabine, “developed largely as an elaboration of two funda¬ 
mental social or moral ideas: that j)olitics is distinctively an 
art of reaching non-coercive adjustments between antagonis¬ 
tic interests, n d that democratic procedures are the only 
effective way t r making such adjustments”.’ 

This concept worked satisfactorily in England during 
the 19th century despite differences between the Conser¬ 
vatives and the Liberals over commercial policy, Ireland anrl 
the reform of the House of I.ords, because neither of them 
(}uestioned such fundamentals as the sanctity of private pro- 
jserty and the capitalist economy and the essentials of the 
British constitution. Both believed in the involiability of 
the individual’s liberty, constitutional methods of adjusting 
political differences, the monarchy and, in the last analysis, 
even the Empire. “The politics of the period were like a. 
game of football. Both teams of players tried to defeat each 
other but the rules of the game were acceptable to both and 
instead of hostility or misunderstanding there was a friendly 
spirit between them.”" 

Liberalism, however, had to face several challenges du¬ 
ring the course of the 19th century. The first came from 
Proletarianism charged with a new collectivist gospel, speci¬ 
ally after 1848 when Marx published his ‘Communist Mani¬ 
festo’ and more so after 1867 when his ‘Das Kapital’ contain¬ 
ing a reasoned and documented analysis of the course of 
capitalistic evolution and its final consummation in the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat was published. I’he second chal¬ 
lenge came from the new Nationalism with its corollaries of 
Racialism, Imperialism and Militarism. The third and the 

1 Sabine: A History of Political Theory, (London, 1951), p. 628. 

2 Dr. M. P. Sharma: p- 184. 
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final challenge came in the 20th century’ during the inter-W;u 
period in the shape of Totalitarianism stridently (oridcimnno 
(Icniocmcy as a gospel of the \\v:ik :uul exalting tin ctiJt oi 
the Stiperniaii, nationai egotism and war. 

The beginnings of these conflicts go back to the era of 
the Industrial Revolution but we need not concern ourselves 
Yvith them here. Even Fabian Socialism, uhen it arose in 
England after 188.S, did not present any fundamental anti¬ 
thesis to British Liberalism as it held the view that “Socialism 
could be made to glow gradually out of the existing institu¬ 
tions of Society by a process of evolutionary development”.^ 
With the rise of the British Labour Party in 1900, however, 
the clash betrveen British Liberalism and Collectivism came 
to the fore. Keir Hardie, founder <)f the Independent La¬ 
bour Party, and J. Ramsay MacDonald contributed a remark¬ 
able article (to the Nineteenth Century, January 1899) in 
which titey wrote that "the Liberal Parly has done its work. 

It was evolved to meet the needs of the past generations. lUs 
ideas were derived from a political philosophy and a system 
of economics that have become atiticjuated; the political 
application which it made of words of ethical imjxtrt, such as 
‘right’ and ‘liberty’, give no guidance in solving present-day 
[)roblcms; its purpose was drawn from a political and social 
state that has gone ” - I’hesc vicw.s show how the social and 
political atmosphere in which Liberalism had arisen and 
grown up was changing and why its policy of conciliation and 
compromise could no longer seivc to balance the interest of 
the various classes. 

The post-war period made this challenge almost trium¬ 
phant. Labour emerged from the War disillusioned, dis¬ 
contented and impatient. The Ministerial crisis of 1916, 
itself a symptom of internal dissensions, broke the British 

1 G. D. H. Cole: British Working Class Politics (London, 1941), 

pp. 121-22. 

2 The Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1899. 
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Liberal Party into two groups, and by 1931 further disorga¬ 
nised it into several splinter groups. In 1924, Labour was 
recognised as the Official Opposition in Parliament. 

This debacle of the British Liberal Party was, however, 
not a mere matter of internal factions. Nor was it the result 
of anamolies in the electoral procedure like three-cornered 
contests in single member constituencies by simple majority 
vote, though this was undoubtedly a real disadvantage. It 
w'as rather a syn ptom of a sense of the ideological inadecjuacy'' 
of the old Libeial creed in the |x>st-war world. All its old 
fighting slogans, adult franchise, Home Rule for Ireland, 
Reform of the House of I^ords—were by now fulfilled. Em¬ 
battled Europe had at AVilson’s initiative accepted the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination as an axiom of political organisa¬ 
tion and actually embodied it wholc.sale at least in the politi¬ 
cal system of Europe. International peace, one of their other 
major planks, was placed under the protection of the League 
of Nations. But the real problems of the post-war world 
were economic and financial, for which capitalist economy 
was largely held responsible and as tlie depression deepened 
and broadened, dissatisfaction and disillusionment spread. 
In the face of this crisis the chasm bettveen the rightists and 
the leftists widened progressively, d’he choice now lay for 
most people between collectivism and the existing individua¬ 
list economic anarchy. Idberali.sm had no compromise to 
offer between them. Lloyd George’s device of semi-public 
corporations, for instance, to manage British Mines or Power 
Supply, etc. appeared to the Socialists as only a hesitant appro¬ 
ach to public management when the situation called for dras¬ 
tic remedies, and to the rightists as a weak-kneed surrender of 
the keys of the fort to the enemy. After the great crisis of 
1931, therefore, the more Conservative Liberals began to 
drift to Conservatism and the progressive ones to Labour. 
Those who joined the Conseiwatives accepted tariff reform, 
the Government’s international and imperial policies and in 
F. 65 
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domestic uff-airs. the policy of tightin^ Socialism to the last 
ditch. 

K\cnts abroad lent these developments unexpected 
Avcight. In (iermany. the VWiniat Republic wa.s never free 
from attacks both from the Right and tlic Left until it surreu- 
<lered itself body and soul to Hitlci. In Italy bourgeoisie 
incflicicnc) encouraged Socialist anarchy until tl)cte also 
Mussolini was able to set up his Fascist administration (l‘J22). 
Socialist Go\ernnients were the rule in France also after 
(1928) until almost the eve ol AA'otld AV'ar II. I'hc great¬ 
est event of the period, however, was the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 and the establishment of the Bolshevik regime—the 
first large-scale experiment in Coimnunist Ciovermuent. It 
is unnecessary to go into details of that expeiiment for our 
present purposes. It is sufTicieni to say that its triumph 
over reactionary forces between 1919 and 1924 and there¬ 
after, and its fairly successful reconsii lu tion of national eco¬ 
nomy not merely surprised the world l)tii even excited its 
curiosity and envy, and rendered harmless tlic malice of 
reactionary' criticism. Before long, other countries of 
Europe were seeking to enter into friendly relations with it 
and admitted it even to the League of Nations (September, 
1934). In short, in other countries also, except in America, 
the future seemed to be between the Right and the l..eft with 
no well-defined place for a Centre between them! Hence, 
there is no wouder that the championship of the basic Lib- 
ral position has since pas.sed to the U. S. A. in the World of 
to-day. 

Modern d'otalitarianism was the direct off-spring of 
much of the political speculation of the second half of the 
19th century. It lound philosophical justilicalion for its 
claims and activities in Hegel’s Philosophy that the indivi¬ 
dual found his freedom in his subjection to the State. ’Fhis 
<Ioctrine is re-echoed in Bosancpiet when he says that the 
State “may legitimately do whatever is lecjuired for the pre- 
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servation and improvement ol the organised life of the com¬ 
munity and is the sole judge of what is so required”.' 
Nietzsche’s doctrine of Superman is obviously the parent of 
the idea of the ‘Feuhrer’ and the ‘IL Duce’ but it also rcinvi- 
gorated the idea of the Master Race. I rietschke, the Cier- 
man historian, exalted the Super State as lielpful to tlie ad¬ 
vance of Culture.^ We need only jxiint out here that thc.se 
doctrines ran essentially counter to the liberal creed ol the 
J9th century. 

Fascism aod Nazism, on the ^)ne Iiand, and Bolshevism, on 
the other, dilfered in many things Init they were one in being 
anti-liberal since they were hostile to parliaments, free social 
a.ssociations and free judiciary, and believed in “struggle and 
dominion” rather than in “mutual understanding and con¬ 
cession” as the right method lor resolving social and econo¬ 
mic tensions.® 

Both Bolshevism and Fascism rested on the support of 
well-knit class organisations claiming exclusive control of the 
state and denying the utility as well as the wisdom of an 
opposition or alternative party in the .State. J'ltey claimed 
the single-minded support by their people of the official ideo¬ 
logy and the right to punish dissent since they pretended to 
}X>ssess the only panacea for all the ills of contenijrorary soci¬ 
ety. 1 heir methods of work were ilespotic and arbitrary 
and their dependence on party conventions, dictatorial hats, 
gestapos and regimentation and indoctrination of the people 
were the very reverse of the Liberal method. Their seeming 
triumph in the Post-War world luniier lowered the liberal 
stock in }>opular estimation. Against this tyranny of both 
the Right and the Left there seemed lo be no defence of the 


'Quoted by Ma.sey in ‘Politkal Philosophies', p. 599. 

2 Trietschke’s Politics (1897-98). (Tiauslated bv Dugdale and 
deBille 2 Vols. 1916), V'oJ. 1. p. 36. 

3 .Sabine: A History of Political Theory, p. 751. 
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vanishing pre-war order. Libcmiisni seemed to have no 
place left for it in the social order except under the wing of 
conservatism. 

It be well to take note here of the fact that the 
ineptitude of the older political parlies or the clever and vio¬ 
lent political manoeuvrings of the revolutionary parties, do 
not wholly explain the rise of Totalitarianism between 1917 
and 1939. The real reason for their triumphs in the ulti¬ 
mate analysis is the clear inadequacy of tine old Liberal and 
Conservative ideologies in a world riven by world forces— 
economic and political—whose operations could not be coun¬ 
tered on the basis of individual iniiiati\ e and the familiar 
democratic strategy. They needed collective handling not 
only on the national but also on the international level. 
'File world crises of the time relegated individual enterprise 
to a very subordinate role in the world affairs. All this fur¬ 
ther discounted Liberal principles in the context of national 
and world politics. 

It has been felt to be necessai 7 to give here the foregoing 
brief analysis of the decline of Liberalism in the contem- 
poiaiy world with special reference to England as the Indian 
Liberal Party drew its inspiration mainly from English Liber¬ 
alism, leaned upon it for support in its own national crusade 
and could not but be affected seriously by the eclipse of its 
archetype. It is only necessary to refer to the regimes of 
Ripon, Minto and Chelmsford to show how a Liberal Govern¬ 
ment in England was of essential help to the Indian Liberals. 
Conversely the second Round Table Conference conclusively 
demonstrated how a change of Government in England affect¬ 
ed the course of Indian Politics as has been shown in Chapter 
9. In explaining the gradual decline of the Indian Liberal 
Party after 1919, this factor of the progressive breakdown of 
the British Liberal Party after that date cannot, therefore, be 
ignored by any hieans. It deprived the Indian Liberals of 
influential allies in England, it strengthened the hands of 
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those who were less sympathetic to Indian aspirations, it en¬ 
couraged the die-hards of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, 
while it discouraged the dwindling band of those gracious 
statesmen of the Indian Liberal Party who still believed in 
a peaceful and constitutional realisation of Self-Government 
in India under the aegis of the Rritish Empire. 

The effect of these world trends can be distinctly traced 
in the evolution of Indian politics after 1905. After the 
inevitable time-lag. India experienced the full force of 
modem nationalism after 1905 and its immediate results 
w'ere the emergence of the Terrorist Movement, the famous 
Lal-Bal-Pal’ combination and the Surat split which have all 
been discussed in the foregoing chapters. The ‘Montfonn 
Reforms’ and the violent rifts of public opinion in reference 
to them in the country forced the Liberals to secede from the 
Congress. This step may be taken as the starting point of 
the Liberal land-slide as it cut them off from the main forum 
of nationalist politics and deprived them of all opportunities 
of influencing its policies. ‘The Cave of Adullam’ may 
provide .security from outside interference but it also seals 
the occupants from the outside world. Henceforward, 
nationalist politics were to proceed without the advantage of 
their moderating influence. Indeed, moderation came to be 
described as ‘mendicancy’ in Congress circles. Moreover, 
the Liberals thereby weakened tlieir position in the eyes of 
the Government by being looked upon as a political minorit} 
and in the eyes of the people by co-operation with the 
Satanic’ Government. It cannot be denied, therefore, that 
their secession from the Congress in 1918 was a wrong move 
whatever the justification for it at the time. 

Meanwhile, the logic of the ‘direct action’ movement 
initiated by Maliatma Gandhi in 1920 drove them further 
into the political wilderness as time passed. The Gandhian 
Congress bore considerable superficial resemblance, despite 
inner differences, to totalitarian caucuses to command the 
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allegiance ol the Liberals. Lhey were rliorouglily out of 
pathy with its poJitual methods as well as with its poliinul 
ideology to combine with it in the day-to-day work of tin- 
national movement though their ultimate objectives were 
the same. So alter 192.^, the decision of the Swarajist Party 
in fa\our of Council cntiy and its jx)licy of obstruction from 
within further clipped the wings of the Liberals and reduced 
their importance in the political life of the country. 
Lhe majority of Indians had by now became thoroughly con¬ 
vinced specially after the failure of the .second R. T. C. that 
Britain would ne\'('r concede them Swaraj, and this conviction 
further lowered the Liberal stock in their eyes, d’he deaf¬ 
ness of the Coalition Government in England at the time to 
the statsemanlike counsels of the Indian Liberals added to 
this result and it cannot be denied that this t\-as an import¬ 
ant factor in the decline of the Liberal Party in India as it 
made them lonely advocates of a lost cause—the cause of 
friendship and mutual understanding between India and 
England to which Britain herself seemed to be indifferent 
and even hostile during these latter years. 

Lhe growth of the Socialist Movement in India is still so 
backwarrl that it can scarcely be described as having affected 
the position of the Indian Liberal Parly. W^rile Socialists 
and Communists have captured sections of the workers at 
different times, they have develojred as independent political 
parties only after India's Independence. Whatever competi¬ 
tive strength the Indian Labour Movement possessed in poli¬ 
tics before 1947 was derived l)y it fiom its itssocialion with 
the Congress. Indeed, it can be said that the Liberal Party 
down to 1947 helped labour in full measure and was not 
aware of any doctrinal challenge from it until at least the 
Karachi Congress. We can, therefore, safely say that Indian 
Liberalism had to face no serious ideological clash with pro- 
letarianism and collectivism such as the European parties 
had had to face. 
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Nevertheless, it would be idle to deny that the Liberals 
drawn mainly from the intelligentsia and the propertied clas¬ 
ses, had no ideological sympathies either with Socialism or, 
indeed, with any programme of mass action. They could 
not but be thoroughly out of sympathy with the Socialist 
economic programme of the Karachi Congiess. and with the 
leftist wing of the Congress and the Socialist Movement. 
The peculiar economic position of India under a regime of 
colonial explitaiion often forced them to demand a pro¬ 
gramme of industrialisation by state poineering. There is 
in all this an apparent bias towards a collectivist policy but 
only an apparent one. Essentially, the Liberal Party could 
have no appeal for Leftism in India either within or outside 
the Congress, and so its sphere of action was furthei circums¬ 
cribed. 

In the main, therefore, the <lecline ol the Indian Liberal 
Party was a result of the mounting tide of nationalism in 
India. By March, 1946, Pandit Nehru could say that “wc 
had exhausted our capacity for learning anything more from 
England, and in any event we could only profit by contact 
Avith each other after breaking the unhealthy bond that tied 
us, and by meeting on etpial terms.”’ “Puma Swaraj” 
was now the ideal of the Congress. Militant nationalism 
dated in India from the Tilakite days, and had already cut 
itself loose from the okl leadership of the Congress long 
before the coining of Mahatma Gandhi. By and by, it had 
grown too hostile to the imperial connection to tolerate even 
the golden ties of Dominion Status though its Liberal temper 
still exhibited itself in its condemnation of Nazi and Fascist 
governments in Europe when in the thirtees it came to evolve 
a foreign policy of its own. .A.11 cooperation with England 
Avas, however, suspect already, and, in 1938, Subhash Qliandra 
Bose, then President of the Congress, did not even approve 


’ jawahar Lai Nehru: riie Discovery of India, p. ,?68, 
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oi the despalch of the medical mission to China! 'I’he 
Libc'ials could h;nc no place in such a inilieu. 

Fnrflier. the regimentation of the Congress—the Khadi 
uniform, the nomination of the Congress Working Committee 
by the President. cAen tlic previous approval of the year’s 
President by the I,eadci and the High Command, the com¬ 
pulsory participation in the constructive programme—went 
against tlie Liberal grain. The distinct popularity of the 
Fascist tendencies in the country as shown by the growth of 
the Khaksars and other similar moA’ements among a certain 
section of the people cut the Liberals off from these 
sections also. They had no ‘Mahatma’ to lead them. They 
refused to abandon the policy of constitutionalism and the 
golden mean sanctified in their eyes by the example and the 
precepts of the Fathers of the Congress itself. Meanwhile, 
their cooperation with the (iovernment and their seeming 
acquiescence in its repressive policies was drawing them fur¬ 
ther away from the masses. 

Another important factor making for the political w’eak- 
ness of the Liberal Party was its defective party organisation. 
The details of the constitution of the Liberal Federation as 
evolved betwx'cn 1919 and 1927 haAc been appended to this 
book under Appendix 11,^ and it will be seen from it that 
they had no local party associations of their oavu at the city 
level like tite Congress, not to sj)eak of such bodies at lower 
levels. Indeed, the growing antipathy of the masses as well 
as the classes towards them deprived them of that voluntary 
assistanct- which is essential for electoral success. “No expen¬ 
diture of money or tvork of paid agents”, says Prof. Lees 
Smith, “can keep the party organisation in health unless life 
is breathed into it by a band of devoted adherents Avho retain 
their zeal during listless intervals between elections, attend 
dreary committee meetings and do the unobtrusive work of 


See Appendix. 
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organisation without any expectation of personal award. 
There was no lack of zeal among the leaders at the top but 
they were generals without an army. Even the annual meet¬ 
ings of the Federation were attended by about 250 representa¬ 
tives from all over India against the thousands who flocked 
annually to the Congress sessions! Some of the provinces 
even had no local branches of the Liberal Federation! 

The political progress of. the country after 1919 increas¬ 
ingly put the Liberals high and dry on the political shelf but, 
as explained in the foregoing chapters at several places, it 
has to be admitted that in most important matters, Liberal 
principles and individual Idberal statesmen continued to 
influence the course of events in India even though as a 
party, they were of increasingly little account in latter-day 
Indian politics. In regard to education, local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, commercial and industrial policy and social reform. 
Congress programmes were scarcely different in essentials 
from those of tire Liberals. They were the Liberals who 
secured tlie adoption of the Federal principle as a basis for 
the future constitution of India in 1931, and in 1931, 1937, 
1943, 1947, the intervention of individual Liberal leaders as 
jjeace-makers between the Congress and the Government, or 
the Congress and the League, has only to be mentioned to be 
recognised as vital contributions by the Liberals to national 
evolution. In other words, while Liberal ideology remained 
substantially a part of the national programme even during 
the era of the Gandhian Congress, Liberal methods came to 
be progressively repudiated. This distinction has to be borne 
in mind in studying the eventual decline of the Liberal Party, 
for it points to the essential fact that India had, after 1919, 
passed out of the stage of political tutelage into a conscious¬ 
ness of sovereign nationhood. It does not indicate any 
essential repudiation of the Liberal outlook as is indeed 

* Lees Smith: Second Chamber—Theory & Practice, p. 15. 

F. 56 
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obvious from the fact that she is still in the Commonwealth, 
has adopted a democratic constitution, and vigorously repu¬ 
diated violent methods of political action both in the national 
and the international spheres. 

It is clear from the foregoing brief analysis that, just as 
in England so in India, the course of political evolution in 
the 20th century proved unfavourable to the continued 
popularity of Liberalism as a framework of political orga¬ 
nisation. Militant nationalism, the increasing vogue of 
socialist thinking, the creeping trend towards totalitarian 
habits of action, the repercussions of imperialist 'die-hardism' 
in England upon Indian public opinion—-progressively cir¬ 
cumscribed the appeal of Liberalism in India even though its 
main principles had passed into the tvarp and woof of the 
ideology of the more vigorous parties. It was due to the com¬ 
prehension and assimilation of its aims and the rejection of 
its methods that the Indian Liberal Party disappeared from 
the Indian political scene. 

It remains for us to give now some thought finally to the 
future of Liberalism in India after the informal dissolution 
of the Indian Liberal Federation in 1949. “Almost all men”, 
says Schuman, “preach liberty, equality, fraternity, personal 
dignity, social justice, freedom under law and the desirability 
and necessity of one world. But the same men are so en¬ 
tangled in the loves and hates of particular nationalisms, 
ideologies and sectarian solidarities that they seem quite 
unable to practise what they assert they believe”^, This 
pathetic observation of one of the most acute students of 
the international scene of today, points to both the continued 
dominance of the Liberal outlook in the thought of the 
world and to its ineffectiveness in practice. Bryce, writing 
earlier, in his classic on Democracy, observed wistfully, “how 
... .difficult has it now become to diagnose the symptoms of 

1 Schuman: International Politics (5th ed., McGraw-Hill, London, 
1953), p. 517. 
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an age in which the interplay of economic.intellectual 

... .and religious forces is more complex than ever hereto¬ 
fore.”^ Democracy, the infloresence of Liberalism, has 
experienced a set-back, in larger or smaller measure, every¬ 
where in the modern world under the continuing impact of 
Fascist and Communist totalitarianism. An embattled 
world, drawing its sustenance from more or less collectivist 
economies, is scarcely a suitable stage for the interplay of that 
sonorous eloquence, that gracious willingness to compromise 
on non-essentials, and that passionate yet mellowed regard 
for the dignity and freedom of the individual that character¬ 
ised the heyday of Liberalism. Many things that were the 
unquestioned bases of public life then are now conspicuous 
by their absence. Faith in national and international justice, 
the inspirations of religion that conditioned all social thought 
and action, the brave confidence in continued progress to be 
achieved slowly, steadily but surely by mutual toleration and 
good-will—no longer exalt public life to the nobilities of a 
high mission. Instead, there are new stridencies of abounding 
mutual intolerance and suspicion, unending recrimination 
and perpetual fear. There seems to be something basically 
wrong in society and governments as a whole. There is a 
calamitous divergence between profession and performance. 
The democracies as well as the totalitarian states together 
keep the world in a state of nerve-racking tension. Power 
Politics have reduced the individual to a meaningless sp«ak 
and a disconsolate phantom. Modern science has placed such 
tremendous weapons at the disposal of the Powers that 
Humanity is now trembling on the brink of extinction. 

All these symptoms point to the urgent need for inter¬ 
national harmony and for a renewed emphasis on the value 
and dignity of the individual. It is only by ensuring the ful¬ 
lest freedom of self-expression to the individual that human 

1 Bryce: Modem Democracies (Vol. II, 1929), p. 657. 
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culture grows, and this involves a social order in which social, 
political and economic justice, freedom of thought, speech 
and association, and security of his person, property and 
rights have an umjucstioned and unfettered sway. All this 
is the very cjuintcssence of Liberalism as it evolved in the 
19th centui 7 . What they could not achieve then in the 
international sphere has now become possible through the 
U. N. O. 

If, then, the times call for harmony, peace, justice, equa¬ 
lity, charity and goodwill, the need for the Liberal outlook 
would still appear to be obvious. It is certain that any gos¬ 
pel of class hatred or violent overthrow of the rights of the 
individual cannot ensure this consummation. India has now 
embodied these ideals in its national constitution in the form 
of fundamental rights and directive principles of state policy. 
It is today perhaps the freest democracy in the world. Bar¬ 
ring insignificant exceptions, her Government and people 
insist that these principles shall be acted upon. All this is a 
tribute to the great work and achievements of the earlier 
Liberal leaders of India. They may have failed to found a 
party but they have certainly bequeathed a mission to their 
countrymen—that of moulding the New India in peace and 
harmony and of making her a model for the rest of the world, 
to imitate. The Congress leaders who brushed them aside 
during the heat of the struggle with an alien imperialism 
have proved to be their aptest disciples. John Dewey has 
said that the foundation of democracy is faith in the capaci¬ 
ties of human nature, faith in human intelligence and in the 
power of pooled co-operative experience.”’ Through this 
faith and through a revival of Liberal tentativeness and 
tolerance alone can our world survive.^ 

^ J. Dewey’s Philosophy: Intelligence in the Modern World, ed. by 
J. Ratner (New York, 19S9), p. 402. 

-15. Russell: Essay on Philosophy and Politics in Unpopular 
Essays (Allen & Unwin, London, 1950), pp. 27-28. 
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“The King is dead. I,ong live the King”. The Libe¬ 
ral Party in India as elsewhere may be no more but Liber¬ 
alism in the above sense is eternal. It is true that some of 
the principles of 19th century Liberalism do not command 
such unquestioned acceptance to-day as they did then. For 
example, private rights to property, specially by inheritance, 
have been everywhere limited by almost exproprietory taxa¬ 
tion. The emphasis primarily is on economic: ef[uality. 

Similarly the liberty of the individual citizen is every¬ 
where circumscribed, often drastically, by the enormous ex¬ 
tension of State regulation on all sides, specially in economic 
matters. Insidious and skilful propaganda through the 
Radio, the Press and the Cinema often reduce the citizen’s 
intellectual freedom to a farce. Ideological diflerences bet¬ 
ween the Democracies and the Communist world have ob¬ 
liged both camps to undermine the national independence 
of smaller countries by all means that they can think of, such 
as economic and military aid, economic pressure and “dol¬ 
lar” diplomacy. 

All this is essentially hostile to the Liberal outlook but 
it emphasises the need for it still more. Love of freedom 
should incline us to more respect for the liberty of the indi¬ 
vidual and the nation rather than less and so l.iberalism 
apart from its ephemeral programmes has still a great part to 
play in the modern world. The Socialist objections to 
Liberalism “that the political democracy it brought into 
being was etsablished on the unstated assumption that it 
would leave untouched the private ownership of the means of 
production’’^ and that it failed to provide for a machinery 
which could enable the power ‘to distribute’ to keep pace 
with the power ‘to produce’—seem to find an echo in other 
ranks besides those of professed socialists. They make a 


^ Cf. Laski: The Rise o£ European Liberalism, pp. 243-244. 
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special appeal to the ‘ fence-sittcrs” of politics whose vote 
sways democratic elections decisively everywhere. 

It is probable that as in other countries so in India the 
future of Liberalism in India lies in association with one or 
the other Rightist parties as a leaven from within reinforce- 
ing the ideals of the major party, than as a separate and in¬ 
dependent party on its own. Of course, it cannot mix with 
any party which stands for basic ideals different from its own, 
namely, democratic governments, social equality as now inter¬ 
preted in the widest sense, freedom for individual initiative 
and enterprise, and social co-operation in place of class con¬ 
flict. Basically, the ideals of the Congress Party of a co¬ 
operative commonwealth and a classless society are Liberal 
ideals. 

This is perhaps the only answer that can be given to the 
(question we set ourselves at the beginning of this Chapter. 



APPENDIX I 


THE LIBERAL PRESS IN INDIA 

Indian Liberalism may be said to have been a British 
graft planted in the Indian soil. The Liberal Press in India, 
as a necessary' counterpart of it was also, to begin with, a gift 
of the British. The East India Company at first regarded 
newspapers “as at best useless and at worst dangerous”.^ 
Authority, specially a monopolistic body like the Company 
was, is always intolerant of criticism, but from 1780 onwards 
several private Englishmen began to publish newspapers in 
English* in the three Presidency towns. Some of these papers 
were given Government advertisements and circulars to print, 
but most of them came in sooner or later for severe Govern-* 
ment admonition and in several cases suppression for their 
criticism of the Company’s officials. Some of the papers in¬ 
dulged in scurrilous attacks on the officials. So successive 
administrations had to take action against them ending with 
Lord Welleseley’s Regulation for the control of the Press pro¬ 
viding for the pre-censorship of all newspapers. 

The conflict that now broke out between these English- 
owned news-papers continued for over decades. A recent 
writer has stated that “the battle for the liberty of the Press 
in India was not, as might have been expected, fought by 
Indians in defence of their own freedom”.® This was so for 
the very good reason that when the battle started, there were 
no Indian news papers to engage in it. By and by, how¬ 
ever, a genuine Indian Press came into existence and it did 

* Griffiths: ‘The British Impact on India’, p. 265. 

2 Hickey’s Bengal Gazettee or Calcutta General Advertiser began 
publicatoin on Jan. 20, 1780. Hugh Boyd started the Madras Courier 
on Oct. 12, 1785. Humphreys started the India Herald in April, 
1795, and Ashbumer The Bombay Courier in 1793. 

* Griffiths: ‘The British Impact on India', p. 266. 
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find some inspiration from this earlier struggle of private 
English newspaper men against the Government. 

Welleseley’s Regulation was repealed by Lord Hastings. 
a Liberal, who said that “the Government which has nothing 
to disguise tvields the most powerful instrument that can 
appertain to sovereign rule.”^ But even then the Press often 
came into clash w’ith the Government.” These papers, how¬ 
ever, published summaries of Parliamentary Debates and 
news of events connected with resident Britons, the Army 
and the Indian Rulers. Mill complained that “they were 
useless as vehicles of local information of any value.... (and) 
were filled with indecorous attacks on private life and 
ignorant censors of public measure.”^ From the Indian 
p)oint of view, however, their criticism of the Company’s 
officials for the letter's proclivity to jobbery, plurality of 
offices, favouritism and corruption was disliked by the 
Government as such criticism might inflame Indian discontent 
with it. Two books* published at this time in England plead¬ 
ed with the Government for the freedom of the Press as a 
means of improving the condition of the Indian Society. 
Thus, the early Anglo-Indian Press provided not only a model 
for Indians to follow but also stimulated the spirit to question 
and criticise. 

Another powerful urge for the foundation of Indian 
newspapers was provided by the activities of Evangelist 
missionaries such as the Serampore Mission, who had to pub¬ 
lish a Bengali paper the Samachar Darpan, a weekly, and 
the Digdarsan, a monthly in 1818. Similar ventures were 
started in Surat, Travancore and Bangalore. The criticism 

1 Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 538, p. 5. 

2 Cf. Extemment of J. S. Buckingham by Adam in 1819. 

® J. Mill: ‘History of British India, Vol. Ill, 1846, p. 581. 

* 'A Sketch of the History and influence of the Press in British 
India’ by L. Stanhope, London, 1803 and ‘Letters to Mr. Hastings on 
the Indian Press etc., by a Friend to Good Government’, London, 
1824. 
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of Indian religions and culture by these papers naturally 
goade<l Indians and specially Hindus to defend themselves 
by the same means. The first to take up the cudgels was, as 
has been mentioned in chapter II of this book, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy who started the Samvad Kaumudi in 185P to 
deal with “religious, moral, political matters” and offered to 
publish “respectful expressions of native grievances”. Sophia 
Collet calls thi<: paper as ‘the parent’ and Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy as “the foander of native journalism in India.”^ The 
paper defended the Hindu religious and social systems, de¬ 
manded administrative reforms and admonished the Hindus 
about their social abuses. Thus, it showed a truly liberal 
spirit and paved the way for social reform and the ‘liberal’ 
regeneration of the country. 

Later, the Raja started another paper—//n? Brahminical 
Magazine, to rebut the Samachar Darpan’s criticism of the 
Hindu religion but all the Raja’s articles reveal his respect 
for reason, and absence of fanaticism and narrow mindedness. 
In April 1822, the Raja started a Persian newspaper— 
Miratul Akhhar to publish news and the Raja’s views on 
social reform. The authorities were alarmed by his free 
discussion of social evils. The Raja had affirmed in the pros¬ 
pectus of the paper that his object was 

“to publish such articles as may increase their (the 
publics’) experience and tend to their social improve¬ 
ment .... indicate to the Rulers a knowledge of the 
real situation of their subjects... . (so) that the Rulers 
may.. . .find an opportunity of granting relief. .. .and 
the people may be put in possession of the means of 
obtaining protection and redress from their Rulers.”’' 

1 According to Hem Chandra Sarkar, this paper appeared first in 
1819. So also says the Christian Obsen^er in the Indians Gazette of 
July 1819, p. 95. 

* Collet: p. 95> 

8 Margarita Barns: ‘The Indian Press’ (Allen & Unwin, London, 
1940), p. 112. 

F. 57 
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The Mimtul Akhlxir was stated to supply inloriuau'uii 
and guidance to the educated classes. Its form was suited 
to the needs of the upper classes. An idea of this newspape r 
can be gathered from an artieie entitled Ireland; the Causes 
of its Distress and Discojiients.’ 

rhe advent of John .Adams re-opened an era of stringcti- 
cy for the Press. On March Id, I82.S he issued a rigorous 
Press Ordinance which laid down that no person would pub¬ 
lish any newspaper or other periodicals without having ob¬ 
tained a licence from the Ciovernor-(^eneral-in-Council.* 
The Council decided to allow parties feeling aggrieved to 
appear before the Supieme Court. Foremost among the 
objectors was Raja Ram Mohan. .A petition was hastily 
drawn up, signed by the Raja and five colleagues and present¬ 
ed on March ,^1, 1823 in the name of Indians. It has been 
described ‘as the Areopagitica of Indian history’. Alike in 
diction and in argument, “it forms a noble land-mark in the 
progress of English culture in the East’’’* 

The Memorialists^ expressed the unshaken loyalty of 
their countrymen and gratitude for various beneficial 
institutions which made possible the establishment of 
four native newspapers—two in Bengali and two in 
Persian. They slated that the present Ordinance 
would put a stop to the diffusion of knowledge, prevent 
better versed ‘natives’ from communicating a know¬ 
ledge of the admirable .system of British Government 
and preclude the ‘natives’ from making the Govern¬ 
ment acquainted with the injustice of the Executive 
Officers. 

But, Sir Francis MacNatighien, the Judge who was hear¬ 
ing die appeal declared, “If we are to have a free constitution, 

^ Miratul Akhbar—its issue of October 11, 1822. 

* Home Miscellaneous Scries 533, p. 219, et seq. 

8 Collet: p. 101. 

* For details of the arguments consult the English Works of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, part IV, pp. 3—9. 
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which we have not—let a free press follow, not precede it.” 

I he Judge rejected the appeal in November 1826. 

The defenders of the free press had one more source to 
tap. It w'as to appeal to the Ring-in-Council. The Raja 
addressed an ‘‘appeal to the King-in-Council against the 
ri ess Regulations”. Again in the words of Collet, ‘‘The 
appeal is one of the noblest pieces of English to which Ram 
Mohan put hi'^ hand.”^ But the Privy Council also rejected 
the appeal. R ija Ram Mohan stopped the publication of 
the Miral,hixi continued Sainvad Kaumndi properly because 
the former cost him more and was exposed to greater risk 
from govemment as "its more critical attitude would natural¬ 
ly excite the keener suspicion in the breast of thin-skinned 
ofhcials”.^ 

d he Raja was also associated lor .sometime with the 
Bengal Herald started in 1829 and published in four 
languages—English, Persian, Bengali and Nagri. d he Nagri 
paper was headed as Bang Doot.'^ d'hus through journalistic 
activities Ram Mohan accomplished the triple work—religious 
reformation, S(x:ial amelioration and political consciousness 
and they went a long way in liberalising Indian thought. 

I hrough the press he infu.sed in the educated classes a 
new spirit which .susiaine<l them against the on-slaughts of 
the orthodox section o( the Hindu Community against the 
abolition of Suttee system, polygamy and Kulinism. His 
newspapers and the work he undernwk to support the free¬ 
dom of the press in India switched on the attention of the 
Indians towards civil liberties and gave them an object lesson 
and an ocular demonstration of ventilating their political 
grievences and seeking justice. 

^ For the text of the Appeal see the English Works, part IV, pp. 
11-51. 

2 Collet; p. 106. 

“With this paper Ram Mohan Roy’s association remained from 
May 9, 1829 to July .50, 1829. Dr. Ram Ratan Bhatnagar’s Hindi 
Journalism (Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, 1947), p. 27. 
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But as pointed out by a recent writer. Kaniala I\vi 
Tripathi, Raja Raw Mohan Roy by setting up an ideal 
through his dauntless representation of public rights and 
public good also infused a new life in the Press of the country. 
But this fresh feature produced a schism in the press. One 
section supported progressive views, all round liberalism and 
welfare of the people, while the other stood for superistkion, 
orthodoxy, reactionary policy and established administration 
and rulers of the country^ And one example of this schism 
is discernible in the parting of the ways between Ram Mohan 
and Bhawani Charan who jointly edited Samvad Kaumudi. 
When the former began to advocate the abolition of Suttee, 
the latter withdrew his support and started Samachar Chan- 
drika in 1823. In addition to this, one more ‘Jami Jelian 
NumO) in Persian was started in opposition to liberal views. 

Lord William Bantinck’s attitude towards the Press on 
the whole was one of sympathy and understanding, but on 
the issue of his ‘half-Bhatta’ order there was a great discontent 
which poured through the papers and his Minute of Septem¬ 
ber 6, 1830 for the rigid control of the Press speaks otherwise 
and in this attempt of curtailing liberty of the press he was 
assisted by William Butterworth Bayley who was of the opi¬ 
nion that the unfettered liberty of the Press was totally un¬ 
suited to the then state of British Dominion in India.^ But 
Sir Charles MetCalfe completely disagreed with both these 
gentlemen and his minute on the liberty of the Press is re¬ 
markable for its broad liberalism.* 

This tug of war between the advocates of the liberty of 
the Press and the Government continued with varying degree 
of intensity and the newpapers anyhow carried on their exis- 

^ Kamlapati Tripathi and Purushottara Das Tandon: (Cyan 
Mandal Ltd., Banaras, 1946), p. 88. 

2 This minute was appended to the Minute of Bentlinck, Sep, 6, 
1830, 

*Ihid., Sep. 6, 1830. 
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tence. On November 15, 1851 a new Liberal paper under 
the name of the ‘Hast Goftar’ saw the light in Bombay. The 
Rost Goftar was started by the joint elfort of Khurshedji 
Gama, who was to provide funds, and Dadabhai Naoroji was 
to run the paper without remuneration. The paper subsist¬ 
ed the brain of Dadabhai and sinews of Caina and was started 
to educate the Bombay public in the principles of religions 
and social reforms and in lessons on rights and duties of 
citizenship and to fight the forces of ignorance, orthodoxy 
and obscurantism which put a clog in the wheel of progress. 

The immediate cause which forced Dadabhai to enter 
the field of journalism was a serious Parsi-Muslim riot. In 
a magazine known as Chitra Dnyan Darpan the editor, a 
Parsi young man of considerable ability, made a reference to 
the Prophet of Arabia in an illiberal manner which hurt the 
Muslim feelings with the consequent Jihad. The Parsi 
Community suffered heavily and no help was given by the 
Government. Even the Parsi Press pursued a timorous 
policy. This pained Dadabhai and in the thick of the riot 
he came out with the Rost Goftar. It embarked on “a career 
of stormy usefulness as a fearless champion of truth and 
justice and as an uncompromising exponent of the forward 
school of thought”.* The first three numbers of the paper 
were devoted to the discussion of the situation arising out of 
the riot. The unfriendly attitude of the Police towards the 
Parsees came in for scathing criticism and the Parsees were not 
spared for their supineness. As a supporter of an ideal of 
freedom of expression Dadabhai condemned even those who 
forced the editor to tender an apology. 

Dadabhai in one of the leading articles wrote, “We were 
under the sweet delusion that justice had extirpated tyranny, 
but during the last two months justice has gone to rest and 
aggression has had its free innings”.* 

1 Masani: ‘The Grand Oldman of India’, p. 61. 

*Ibid: p. 65. 
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Under Dadabhai’s editorship the ‘Rasi Goftar’ made 
rapid strides and from January 1 852 it became a weekly. He 
continued his connection with the paper e\'en after he left the 
country and made England his home in 1855. Later on, 
the Rast (roftar changed its policy which disappointed 
Dadabhai. He wrote to Wacha, “The Rast Goftar is my 
greatest distress—the institution that I had so fondly cherish¬ 
ed in the hope that it would be for the progress of India and 
showing how thoroughly the Parsis are faithful to the land of 
their birth and desirous to repay some of the debt to their 
asylum by doing whatever little good they can to promote 
the happiness and prosperity of its children’’.’ 

The period from the days of Raja Ram Mohan Roy till 
the eve of the 1st War of Independeiice in 1857 was character¬ 
ised by considerable intellectual awakening in India. In the 
field of education, Sir Charles Wood’s famous despatch of 1854 
marked out a definite line of progress. Along with the ex¬ 
pansion of education and diffusion of knowledge, commerce 
expanded and there was an increasing recognition on the 
part of the people of the importance of political and social 
reforms and civil liberties. There was a demand for the 
constitution of a legislature also and for erjuality of treatment 
in the services. Air epoch of progressive Liberalism was in 
the offing. In this general enlightenment the Liberal Press 
of the day also played a vital role. But the Mutiny changed 
the trend and tenor of the times. 

One great consequence of this great insurrection was 
the cleavage between the Anglo-Indian papers and the 
Indian newspapers. Hitherto both the ‘White’ and the 
‘native’ Indian Press ordinarily fought shoulder to shoulder 
for freedom of expression. Now a change came upon them. 
The frustration caused by the failure of this grand rebellion 
forced the wealthy section of Indians to cast its weight on 

^ Dadabhai's letter to Wacha, Jan. 28, 1889; Ibid., p. 301. 
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the side of Anglo-Indian newspapers. The remnants of the 
old nobility and most of the landed aristocracy saw no future 
in adopting a policy opposed to the fast expanding British 
imperialism. Hence journalistic Liberalism could thrive 
now only on the aspirations of the slowly (but distinctly) 
growing middle class. 

Lord Canning passed a new Press Act (which later on 
became known as the Gagging Act ) on June 13, 1857 whicli 
applied to every kind of publication whatever the language 
in wltich it might be printed or the persons who were res¬ 
ponsible for what was put forth in it. Both Lord Elphinstonc 
and Sir Thomas Munro expressed their opinion against the 
freedom of the Press in India. 

‘ I he Friend of India’ and the ‘Bombay Times’ continued 
to write provocative articles but the Governor-General 
treated them with stoic indifference. Of the Indian Press, 
the Bombay Samachar, the Jame-Jamshed and the Rast Goftar 
defended the characters of the Indians against its detractors. 

After the revolt, the Crown took over the reins of tlie 
(iovcrnment of India and Lord Canning tried to bring about 
closer relations with the Press. In the meantime, the 
Gujerati Press defended most ably the integrity of the Indian 
character.’ Harish Chandra Mukherji edited the ‘Hindu 
Patriot in England with ability and distinction. Through¬ 
out the Mutiny he preserved his equanimity of judgment 
under a storm of piejudice. About this time, Ishwar 
Chandra Vidya Sagar and Dwarkanath Vidyabhushan of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College started the Shoma Prakash. Both 
of them can be treated as Liberal papers. Their object was 
avowedly political and they were decidedly superior in their 
tone, tenor and treatment of news and expression of views 
o\’er their contemporaries. They rendered yeomen service 
to the cause of Liberalism in that they took up the just case 

’Margarita Barns: ‘The Indian Press’, pp. 259-60. 
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of the Bengal peasants during the Indigo disturbances of I860. 
In 1861 Kristodas Pal became the editor of the//rndw 
and occupied that office till his death in 1884. Through the 
columns of the Hindu Patriot, he opposed the levying of the 
Education Cess and the income tax and suggested that in 
their place an additional tax on salt could be imposed. 
While discussing the functions of the goveniment, he said 
that the state did not deserve the allegiance of the people if 
it did not make the weal of the community the object of its 
labours. “....Loyalty is, in mercantile parlance, an ex¬ 
changeable commodity. It is an exchange for value receiv¬ 
ed .... It is because the British government is a blessing to 
the country, that the people are attached and loyal to it”.’ 

In 1861 came the Indian Council Act—the pioneer of 
the Representative Government in the country. It stirred 
public opinion and Bombay came out with the Times of 
India, Allahabad with the redoubtable Fioyieer, Calcutta 
with the Statesman, Lahore with the Civil and Military 
Gazette and Madras with the Hindu. This growth of 
journalism of a more general complexion was the re.sult of 
the working of the new ilberal forces. The conflict of opinion, 
the clash of ideologies and struggle of interests prepared the 
ground for the emergence of political liberalism. 

Bengal was the fountain head of Liberalism. In 
addition to the paper.s cited above Hariharnath Mazumdar 
started in April 1863, the Gramharta Prakashika. 

In March 1868, the Amrit Bazar Patrika made its appear- 
cnce. It was the joint-venture of three brothers—Hement 
Kumar, Sisir Kumar and Motilal Ghose. It began as a 
Bengali paper but under the Press Act of 1878 it changed to 
English overnight. Sisir Kumar, the first editor, was regard¬ 
ed as the first exponent of the extremist school,’’ whereas it 

^ Quoted from ‘The Hindu Paiiiioi’ by Heramb Chandra in his 
speech on Kristodas Pal Anniversary meeting. 

2 Majumdar’s Political Thought, p. 322. 
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was difficult to class Motilal Ghose, the next editor among 
the Indian Parties.^ The Patrika, however, served as a tre¬ 
mendous liberalising force in the post-mutiny period. 

It was the mouthpiece of a wide-spread discontent born 
of a variety of factors—economic, political and international. 
English educated youngmen, imbued with western democratic 
thoughts, saw British injustice in discrimination in the 
services, inadecjuacy of representative institutions, unemploy¬ 
ment, soaring cost of administration and resultant enhance¬ 
ment of taxation etc. The famine of 1865-66 added to the 
discontent. Above all the constitutional progress in the 
world abroad beaconed to Indians to the path of nationalism 
to remedy their troubles. The Amrit Bazar Patrika^ in a 
bitter and sweet way voiced these feelings. 

Sisir Kumar’s pen breathed vigour into the columns of 
the paper to an extent that its contemporaries accused the 
Patrika of preaching sedition, but Sisir Kumar's love for 
constitutional progress especially of the pattern of British 
Colonies was above dispute. He advised Ireland not to 
resort to violence for which he had an inborn distaste.® 

He was not content with the grant of civil liberties 
merely, like other Liberals of the times, but demanded a 
representative legislature. In an article he pointed out that 
of three stages (rudimentary, centralising and confederating) 
of political growth, Indians had crossed the first two stages 
under the British Government and they should be admitted 
to the third stage of political democracy. He concluded 
that, “It is not from any feeling of disloyalty that the Native 
Press loudly cry for redress for the people, it is the immediate 
sequence of their system of government”.^ 

1 Nevinson: ‘I’lie New Spirit of India’, p. 212. 

2 Amrit—in Bengali means both ‘necter’ and ‘poison’. 

* Amrit Bazar Patrika, Dec. 24, 1880. 

* Ibid., Oct. 7, 1875. 

F. 58 
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As an exponent of middle class democracy, he felt that the 
middle class alone could safeguard the interest of the masses 
and without “taking up the interest of the masses against 
those of the few who oppress thera,”‘ no association could 
ever become truly national. 

Like most of the Liberals, particularly Ranade, he be¬ 
lieved in the industrialization of the country. "To induce 
the people", he held, "to take to agriculture is to reduce a 
country to proverty."- He was sanguine that India had rich 
industrial potentialities and suggested that industries like 
cloth, glass, cement, tanning, paper, candles, marble works, 
manure and soap could be introduced in the country with 
great profit.** He knew that no industry could flourish in 
India if the doctrine of Laissez Fair was adopted by the 
Government. Protection alone could sustain the budding 
industries. He supported his demand for protection with 
the contemporary policy of protectionism pursued by the 
British colonies for the development of their industries.* 

His suggestion for the curtailment of civil and military 
expenditure and plea for the Indianization of services differ¬ 
ed from those of the Liberals only in bitterness expres¬ 
sion. He pointed out that 130 British officers drained 
Rs. 2,537,800/- annually from the Indian exchequer; if they 
could be substituted for by Indians, the latter could do the 
same work for the tenth part of the above sum.® 

For these views Sisir Kumar may be regarded as a Leftist 
among contemporary Liberals and a little ahead of his times, 
but there was not much extremism in him. He said or 
supported nothing which was not either said or supported by 
the later exponents of Liberalism. So if Tilak regarded him 

1 Ibid.. Nov. 4, 1875. 

^Ararit Bazar Patrika, Oct. 28, 1875. 

3 Ibid., Oct. 28. 1875. 

* Ibid., Oct. 28. 1875. 

»Ibid., April 21, 1870. 
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as his political Guru, the Liberals could do the same. As a 
vehicle of his views the Patrika contributed not a little to the 
cause of Liberalism by stimulating national awareness in the 
middle class and organising public opinion on the association- 
al basis—a step forward from the individual basis which 
hitherto characterised the political movement of the country. 
Furthermore, the Patrika assisted the various agencies respon¬ 
sible for the ? irth of the Congress in 1885. 

In 1870, tfie great Brahmo Samaj leader Keshava 
Chandra Sen launched the Sulava Samachar as the organ of 
the Indian Reform Association. As on the platform so in the 
press, Keshava Chandra fascinated the people by the favour 
of his profound and burning convictions. It ran through 
his writings and helped in broadening and liberalising 
thought in social and religious matters. 

In 1877, at the instance of Surendranath Banerjea, 
Sardar Dayal Singh Majeetia started the Tribune from Lahore 
with Sitla Kant Chatterjee as its first editor. The Tribune 
became a powerful organ of public opinion^ in the Punjab. 

With a view “to prevent. . . .sedition and rebellion 
amongst the most ignorant, excitable and helpless of.... sub¬ 
jects” Lord Lytton passed the Vernacular Press Act“ (1878) 
at a single sitting of the legislature on a plea of emergency. 
It empowered the Government to call upon the printer and 
publisher of a Vernacular newspaper either to enter into a 
bond and to publish nothing seditious or to submit their 
proof to the Government censor and not to print the rejected 
matter. Any breach of laws was punishable with forfeiture 
of security. 

Three members of the Secretary of State’s Council 
recorded minutes of dissent against this Act on grounds that 
the excesses of a few foolish journalists were a poor plea for 

^ A Nation in Making, p. 47. 

* Consult Margarita for details of the Act, pp. 281—88. 
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such a drastic legislation, that the Indian Government was 
too sensitive to attack and that the distinction between 
English and Vernacular papers was wholly invidious. 

Lytton defended the measure on the score of urgency 
and accounted for the distinction on the plea that English 
papers were addressed to the educated class who could choose 
between the false and the true, between evil and the good 
but the readers of vernacular papers were ‘ignorant’ and 
excitable’. 

Gladstone in order to oppose the bill introduced a 
motion in the House of Commons that "... .all proceedings 
which may be taken by the authorities under the Indian 
Vernacular Press Act be reported to the Secretary of State 
and laid before Parliament from time to time”.^ Gladstone’s 
motion, however, was lost. 

On January 1, 1879 Surendranath Banerjea became the 
proprietor and the editor of the Bengalee. He wanted to 
place it in the hands of the Indian Association just as the 
Hindu Patriot was the property of the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation and became its free editor. But the Association did 
not think it wise to shoulder the responsibility. 

The Bengalee was a weekly newspaper. The craving 
for fresh news was then not general. “I remember speaking 
at the time to the head master of a Government High School, 
a man of education and culture who said to me that it took 
him a week’s time to go through the Bengalee (then a weekly 
paper), and that if it was a daily paper he would not know 
what to do with it”.® 

The Bengalee was the mouthpiece of S. N. Banerjea. 
His ‘trumpet voice’ was a signal for silence for his audiences, 
and his journalism was not less effective. The Bengalee 

1 Gladstone’s speech in the House of Commons on July 23, 1878, 
Ibid., p. 288; also see Di. Ran Ratan Bhatnagar’s: Hinoi Toumalism, 
p. 122. 

* A Nation in Making by Surendranath Banerjea, p. 50. 
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bravely opposed the holding of a demonstration in honour 
of a reactionary bureaucrat like Sir Eden Ashley. A series 
of articles appeared in the paper on the topic which made it 
clear that if a public meeting were held, there would be a 
protest against it. The result was that the ToAvn Hall 
Meeting which was to be held on behalf of the public was 
cancelled. It was the first victory of the Bengalee. Another 
notable event in the life of the Bengalee was the famous con¬ 
tempt case brought against Surendranalh on account of which 
he suffered imprisonment for two months. He was the first 
Indian of his generation to have been sentenced in the dis¬ 
charge of a public duty. On April 2, 188.S a leaderette 
appeared in the Bengalee commenting on the proceedings 
in the High Court involving the exposure of a Hindu idol 
in public. 

“What are we to think of a judge,” commented the 
paper, “who is so ignorant of the feelings of the people 
and so disrespectful of their most cherished convictions 
as to drag into court.. . .an object of worship which 
only Brahmins are allowed to approach, after purifying 
themselves.. ..? Will the Government of India take 
no notice of .such proceeding ?”^ 

This incident had an impact on the public life of the 
province and gave an impetus to journalism.^ 

In 1900 the Bengalee turned into a daily and the scope 
of Surendranath’s journalistic work expanded further. It 
was the first Indian newspaper to subscribe to Reuter’s 
Agency.® Surendranath was connected with journalism for 
over forty years. 

The Bengalee commented upon the evidence given in 
the Midnapore Conspiracy case (in a subjudice case) by 
Weston, the Magistrate of Midnapore. Although the leading 

^ Bengalee, April 2, 1883. 

2 A Nation in Making by Surendranath Banerjea, p. 80. 

3 Ibid., p. 170. 
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articles containing the comments, was written by the sub¬ 
editor, Babu Kalinath Roy, Surcndranath took upon himself 
the entire responsibility, lliis was the second case of con¬ 
tempt of Court launched against him. l^he case could not 
be established and had to be dismissed on technical 
grounds. 

The Bengalee never flinched from its duty to comment 
on matters of public interest irrespective of consequences. 
It was deeply interested in the educational problems of the 
day. The Bengalee raised vigorous protests not only against 
the secrecy of Curzon’s Simla Conference on Education but 
also against the exclusion of the Hindus from it. Its efforts 
bore the fruit and the name of Justice Gurudas Baenrji was 
added to the list. 

In the words of Hume, “.... the Bengalee became gra¬ 
dually acknowledged as one of the very best and most just 
and moderate papers in the country”.^ 

The Bengalee’s contribution to the cause of Liberalism 
consisted in successfully protesting against stern legislation 
and anti-national activities of the Government and organis¬ 
ing and educating public opinion against them. It upheld 
the Liberal view point in the political crises of 1907 and 1918 
and generally supported the Ministerialists^ under dyarchy. 
Its share in stressing the importance of promoting local self- 
government, university education, social reforms and consti¬ 
tutional progress, was laudable. Moreover, the Bengalee 
laid the beginning of sober, sane and sound journalism and 
its standard of journalistic etiquette, integrity and fairness 
was high. In respect of language, presentation of news, ex¬ 
pression of views, co-ordination of work among different 
functionaries engaged in the joint venture, the Bengalee ad¬ 
ded a new chapter to the growth of the Liberal Press in India. 

1 Mr, Hume’s article in India, 1893. 

* Report on the Working of the Reformed Constitution, Vol, II, 
189. 
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Another result of the Vernacular Press Act of 1878 was 
the foundation of the Hindu of Madras. G. Subraraania 
Iyer, its first and one of its most renowned editors, would 
ever be remembered with reverence in the history of journal¬ 
ism in India. Six youngmen decided to establish the 
Hindu. One of them said, 

“An Association which would represent the true state 
of the condition of the masses to the Government and 
their several grievences, and to get them redressed, to 
suggest to our rulers the best means of utilizing the 
latent activities of the people for the service of their 
country, to get recognized the claims of the sons of the 
soil to a proper share in the administration, to suggest 
modes of utilizing the knowledge and attainments of 
the educated classes, in fact to induce our rulers to 
put into practice the Magna Charta of our rights and 
liberties, such an Association was still a desidera¬ 
tum”.^ 

In fact these words were used to express the aims and objects 
of the Madras Native Association but they unmistakably ex¬ 
press the policy of the Hindu. At the first glance it appeared 
to be an ambitious task, but the paper helped not only in the 
realization of these aims but incessantly endeavoured to 
achieve a good deal more. 

Two years after the birth of the Hindu, Lord Ripon 
repealed the Vernacular Press Act.. In 1883, the weekly 
Hindu turned into a tri weekly paper. It stimulated the 
interest of the educated classes in the work of local and 
municipal administration and expansion of education in 
Madras. Hume took an intimate interest in the Hindu 
which transformed itself into a daily from 1889. But the 
Hindu really developed into a powerful organ of public 
opinion under the daring initiative of Rasturi Ranga lyenger. 

^ M. Viraraghavachari in the Silver Jubilee Supplement of the 
Hindu, Sep. 21, 1903. 
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He set its course by a new compass. Under him the paper 
even though a congress organ, tried to abstain from party 
propaganda. I( made a generous allotment of space to news. 
It published fainninded reports: Its comments evinced 
balance, reserve and rtstraint; “As against the emotional 
effervescence of the Were India' and the fury and patriotic 
ferv'^our of the ‘Sxvnrnjyn’ the Hindu was reputed for sobriety 
and steady common sense.’ 

Before the 19th century rang out, events like the Age of 
Consent Rill and its critics the Banghasi of Calcutta and 
Tilak’s Kesari created the necessity of an organ of liberalism 
which could uphold the cause of social reform. The place 
was filled by the Indian Social Reformer of Bombay, started 
with the avowed object of sponsoring all sorts of social re¬ 
forms. K. Natarajan, a valiant journalist and a great social 
reformer remained its editor from 1892 to 1940. He belong¬ 
ed to the age and the distinguished company of Ranade, 
Bhandarkar and V. S. Vaidya w'ho held the National Social 
Conference from year to year, reviewed the reports of social 
reform associations all over the country, published pamph¬ 
lets, organised meetings, read papers, issued questionnaires 
to gather public opinion on social matters and essayed for 
social legislation. Natrajan was in the vanguard of the social 
reform movement. He presided over the Madras Provincial 
Social Sendee Conference in 1911 and similar conference in 
Bombay in 1918. Mysore in 1920 and Ahmedabad in 1921. 
The fortieth session of the Indian National Social Conference 
was held under his presidentship in 1927. 

The Indian Social Reformer under his editorship re¬ 
mained a mouthpiece of the Liberal Party for about half a 
century. It was a weekly with a distinguished character of 
its own. d hough political affairs were not tabooed from its 
columns, it focussed its attention on social matters and gave 

1 The Indian Press Year Book, 1951—article on ‘Half a century of 
Indian Journalism. 
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a direclion on all controversial questions of social importance. 
Its aim was to support the cause and not to achieve a com¬ 
mercial success.^ It upheld the creed of ordered progress, 
evolution as opposed to revolution and simultaneous enforce¬ 
ment of social and political reforms. 

As an illustration of Natrajan’s ideas, a reference can 
be made to his address at Bombay (1918) where he defined 
social reforms thus; “It is the prevention of a wastage of 
human life, human emotions and human energies”.® Speak¬ 
ing on the practice of disfigurement in the case of child 
widows he said, “We ought to make a distinction between 
enforced widowhood and \'oluntary widowhood. Voluntary 
windowhood is holy, enforced windowhood is a hideous 
inequity”.’’ 

Two more powerful journals in the ninetees of the last 
century were launched to further the cause of Liberalism— 
the Hindustan Revieiv founded by Sachchidananda Sinha in 
1899 and the Indian Review by G. A. Natesan in 1900. 

The forerunner of the Hindustan Review was the 
Kayasth Samachar which was brought into existence in July 
1899 by Ramanando Chatterji. But he had to sever his con¬ 
nection with it in June 1900 and Sachchidanand Sinha took 
it over in July 1900. Under the designation of the Hindus¬ 
tan Review it first appeared in Jan. 1903.^ The Hindustan 
Review was a standard monthly journal dealing with political, 
social and literary articles. “It showed the trend of thought 
—philosophical, literary and political among the educated 
classes of India”. “The Hindustan Review is of special 
value as lifting the brain cap of India and letting us see the 
thoughts that are moving in her educated mind”.® The 

^ Editorial—Hindustan Review, May— June, 1948. 

“ The Leader, June 8, 1918. 

* Report N. S. Conference, Poona 1895, p. 49. 

^ The Hindustan Review—‘Thirtyfive Years After’, July, 19.34: 
Speeches and Writings by Sachchidanand, 19.34. 

“ The late Mr. W. 1'. Stead, Editor of ‘Review of Reviews’. 

F. 59 
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journal served as a me<liu)n for political leaders, education¬ 
ists, thinkers, philosophers, men of letters to express their 
point of view. Among Indian periodicals its position coi- 
responded to that of the Nineteenth century or the Fortnight¬ 
ly Review' in England. 

One of its most attractive features was the editorial survey 
ol the events. . . .of the month. . . .and mostly people read 
that periodical for tliis purpose.* His writings bore the 
stamp of his puissant personality and testified to his prefound 
learning and vast information. He had nothing but unmix¬ 
ed abomination for communalism and was never too satisfied 
to emphasize it. He was a great supporter ol Higher 
Education which he thought to be the backbone of society. 
He said of Higher Education, “I maintain that much of the 
denunciation of it—even tvhen it is not interested—is wholly 
unwarranted, if not irresponsible”,’ As the "Vice-Chancellor 
of the Patna University, his .services to the cause of University 
education w'erc laudable. 

Mr. Sinha was a rctiowned warrior for the cause of India’s 
freedom. His journal always fought and fought steadfastly 
against administrative tyranny. One example is given 
below. The Searchlight of Patna published in May 1930 the 
full texts of two official documetits which had been treated as 
confidential by the Government and were, therefore, not com¬ 
municated to the press for publication. I'he Chief vSecretaty 
to the Ciovernment w^rote to the Searchlight that the Govern¬ 
ment would withdraw’^ all advantages conceded to the paper 
in (question, such as government reports, gazette and com- 
munif|uc.s would no longer be supplied. The Hindustan 
Review' in its leading article Government and the Press in 
India : A Grave Issue while analysing the issue’ of the 


• Note by Dr. Rajedra Piasatl to .speeches ami w’ritings ot Sachchi- 
tlanand Sinha (Ram Narain Lai, Alllahabad, 1934), p. IV. 

^ Convocation Atldress by Mr. .Sat Itchidanand Sinha in Lucknow 
University on Nov. 30, 1934. 
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liberty of the Press vis-a-vis the (iovernnient, cxincluded, “by 
putting up a splendid fight in this matter with the Bihar 
officialdom, by sticking to its gums and offering a <lignified 
but powerful resistance, it has advanced the interests of the 
Indian Press and thus incidentally helped the cause of poli¬ 
tical progress in India.”' 

G. A. Natesan, a distinguished lihcial of Madras, was the 
founder-editor of the Indian Review and the organiser of the 
Publishing House of his own name. “He has been a pillar 
of public life in the Southern Presidency, since 11)00. 'I’hc 
Indian Review under his guidance has been an organ of pub¬ 
lic opinion in India, unswayed by passion and prejudice at¬ 
tuned to the highest needs of India’s good. ’- At the age of 
26, Natesan brought forth the Indian Review. It was his 
ambition that the journal should have both Indians and Eng¬ 
lishmen as its contributors.* It was more than fulfilled. 
The Indian Review has been remarkable for the number of 
its distinguished contributors, (b A. Notesan and Co. spe¬ 
cialized in National Literature embrac ing all departments of 
life. It published cheap editions of short biographies of dis¬ 
tinguished leaders of the country, speeches and writings of 
leading Liberals and syni|X)sia of their views on the burning 
topics of the day. Lhis material is of the utmost importance 
to the students of contemporary history. 

Moderate in its tone, with faith in Britain's policy of 
ordered political progress, the Indian Review^ changed its 
temper when the country was convulsed with the Swadeshi 
and anti-Partition movement. Both Natesan and Iiis Indian 
Review proved of great helped to (iandhiji in his fight 
against the arrogance of the Whites in South Africa. 

In his work Natesan received invaluable assistance from 
V, S. Srinivas Sastri who wrote in a letter to Natesan’s sons 

1 The Hindustan Review. Jan. 1930, 

“The Modem Review, Feb. 1949, p. 104. 

*M. Bams: The Indian Press, p. 317. 
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that he never grudged the hour he devoted to Natesan’s new 
venture. “My eye had a flair for the detection of wrong spel¬ 
ling and wrong type.... I cannot read even a borrowed book 
without itching to decorate the margin with marks. . . .1 have 
always traced my premature acquisition of long sight.... to 
the vigils which I took on myself besides the cradle of the 
Review’’.^ 

The new century opened with wider horizons. It 
witnessed the emergence of the well-known triumvirate Lal- 
Bal-Pal’ who dominated the politics of the first two decades 
of the present century by their speeches and writings. The 
Press naturally reacted to the new situation. During this 
period Lajpat Rai and his friends decided to launch a paper 
of their own in the Punjab and started the Ptinjahee, “to whip 
up a lazy public opinion, that has steadily grown more in¬ 
dolent during tlie past three years’The Punjabee stood 
for removal of racial dicrimination and never lost an oppoi- 
tunity to castigate race arrogance. It knew how to ventilate 
grievences of the people and always effectively pleaded for 
protection against official tyranny. It advocated the rapid 
Indianization of services and for the aquisition of substan¬ 
tial powers to the people in the Legislature. 

The Punjabee did not fail to quicken national feelings 
by its scathing criticism of measures like the Universities Bill 
of Lord Curzon. It was ever vigilant about inter-national 
events also. Its comments on the Russo-Japanese War and 
the victory of Japan were made in such a way as might awaken 
its readers to the reality that the days of the invincibility of 
the West were over and India had nothing to despair of. 

The Punjabee waged a gallant fight against the Parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and Ibbetson’s Land and Canal Colony 

1 Letter dated Combatore, July 31, 1933, published in ‘Sixty Years 
After’ (August, 1933, Natesan Madras). 

2 Feroz Ghand: Lala Lajpat Rai’s Life-Story—VIII; The Hindus¬ 
tan Times, Jan. 3, 1954. 
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Laws. The Punjabee was prosecuted lor its com¬ 
ments on a case of ‘Begar’ or forced labour, which was 
supposed to have led to the death of two villagers com¬ 
pelled to work for an official. I he proprietor of the 
Punjabee was sentenced to a fine of Rujiees 1.000 and 
six months imprisonment and the editor to a fine of 
Rupees 200 and six rnontlis imprisonment.’ After 
the judgment of tfie Cliicf Court on appeal was given 
in the Punjabee case (April fO, 1907), there was a 
huge crowd on the way of the prisoners to jail. It was 
followed by disturbances and a more serious riot at 
Rawal Pindi."’ 

The Partition of Bengal is a landmark in the annals of 
the national movement in India. Under its stress Swadesh- 
ism assumed an almost spiritual appeal. The Press also fan¬ 
ned the jxipular enthusiam to a white heat. I'hc two bro¬ 
thers Barindra and Aurbindo figured most prominently in all 
government despatches. Lhc extremist newspapers the 
‘Sandhya the ‘Yugantar’ and the 'Bavdematrain' blazed like a 
meteore’s flash in the political firmament of the country. So 
under the stress of the agitation, the press underwent a mighty 
change. T he extremist section preached openly revolu¬ 
tionary ideas. Even the Liberal wing of the Press which 
hitherto had played the role of a general educator and politi¬ 
cal tutor opened the second front’ in the battle of political 
liberty. The Liberal Press playetl its own role througii 
graphic reportage, caustic comments and direct support. 

The Press Act of 1910 came on the statute book ‘to 
bridle literary licence.’* Even Gokhale supported the prin- 

^ H. W. Nevinson: The Spirit in India—Introduction, p. 18. 

2 Ibid., p. 18. 

• By the Act of 1910, security might be required from the keeper 
of any printing; press. This Act drove much of the seditious lite¬ 
rature to secret press. Sedition Committee, 1918, Report para, 49, 
p. 48. 
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ciple ol the bill, since, he thought that "the air in many 
places is still thick with ideas that are undoubtedly anta¬ 
gonistic to. . . .the British rule, with which our hopes. . . .are 
bound up. . . . ”’ 

One year before the cndorcemeni of the Press Act of 
1910, tlie Morley-Minto Reforms had been introduced and 
as we have seen in their shaping the Liberal opinion of India 
had been largely instrumental. In 1907 the Surat Split had 
purged the Congress of Extremists and the Liberals were 
of the opinion that the Refoniis sliould be worked for what 
they were worth, d’he Indian I’res.s was in a (juandary. 
Repression was in full swing. The Extremists were in jail. 
The Press was highly critical of Lord Mimo’s administration. 
Liberals like Pherozshah Mehta, Dinshaw Wacha, Ciokhale 
etc. felt the necessity of a newspaper which would correctly 
interpret their viewpoint. Accordingly the Leader of Allaha¬ 
bad came into existence in 1909. 

The Leader of Allahabad under the distinguished 
editorship of C. Y. Chintamani wielded a power which neither 
the administration nor any f)olitical party or individual of 
India could afiEfford to bypass. Chintmani was the life-spring, 
the very heart-beat of the Liberal Party of India. “If there is 
one man more than an other who has worked steadfastly for 
the Liberal cause it is Mr. Chintamani’’.- “Mr. Chintamani 
has rendered signal service to the cause of Liberalism and he 
is one of the founders of the Liberal creed so far as United 
Provinces is concerned’’.’ “As a publicist I do not think in 
the whole of India there is any other man as able and as dis- 


’ Gokhale’s sweeh on the Press Bill, Feb. 1910 in the Legisla¬ 
tive (’ouncil, Goknale’s Speeches, p. 338. 

2 Chimanlal Setalvad’s speech, R. N. L. F., Bombay July 31, 1931, 
p. 27. 

* Narain Prasad Asthana’s speech. Ibid., p. 28. 
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tinguishecl as Mr. Chintamani”.^ His journalism was one 
of the cliief media of not only popularising the creed of 
Liberalism but also developing, shaping and cutting out a 
definite direction for it. 

He began his journalistic career as an editor at the age 
of 18 and picked up experience in every branch of the work. 
He was not merely the editor, he was foreman, proof-reader, 
reporter, sub-editor, editor and manager all rolled into one.* 
The Leader reflected the personality of Chintamani Avhich 
inspired atve and reverence in the men who came in contact 
with him. 

In politics, the Leader stood for India’s freedom. It 
counselled caution and had an implicit faith in constitutional 
action and deprecated direct action. It coaxed and cajoled 
critics and castigated the government so that it might respond 
to the popular demands and by ameliorative measures 
strengthen itself and the Liberal Party which was wedded to 
constitutionalism. It knetv that a constitutional party could 
succeed only under a constitutional regime, but the manifold 
problems such as disunity among the people, the minority 
problem, the sectional and sectarian interests, social ineffi¬ 
ciency discouraged the party it represented from entering 
upon a career of aggressive nationalism and employing more 
heroic methods. The Leader thought that a good deal of 
spade work was essential before any talk of direct action could 
be of any use. That is why, it was never tired of repeating 
Richard Baxter’s sound counsel: “In things essential unity, 
in things non-essential liberty, in all things charity.’’-* 

Moreover, Chintamani was conscious of the political gains 
which the Liberal policy had secured for the country and 


1 B. S. Kamat’s .speech, Ibid., p. 28. 

- Chintamani’s talk with N. R. Mehta in an article by the latter. 
The Modern Review, Nov. 1941. 


sThe Leader, June 7, 1918. 
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which, though had been far less satisfactory than had been 
expected, teas enough to sustain the hope and reinforce the 
belief that thee path of constitutionalism had not been wholly 
disappointing. He was also of the view that the country 
could have made much greater constitutional advance but 
the hostile attitude of the Indian bureaucracy and the policy 
of non-co-operation of the National Congress. This made 
the Leader the severest critic of the Indian bureaucracy and 
of the C.andhian Congress. In one breath, it would do both 
and it did it in a way that w'ould leave the victim wa ithing. In 
1920. Ciandhiji felt the pinch and said, “No newspaper has 
combated my view’s on non-cooperation wath .so much perti¬ 
nacity and ability as the Allahabad Leader. It has ridiculed 
my view’s on lawyers expressed in my booklet, ‘Indian Home 
Rule’, wTitten by me in 1908’’.' 

The Leader w'as a staunch supporter of Dominion 
Status. In an editorial Patriotism and Politics’ Chintamani 
w’clcomed the Declaration of August 20, 1917 and asked his 
countrymen to accept the reforms for they were prepared by 
an admitted friend of India. He warned Indian politicians 
to "free themselves from the hypnotism of catching political 
phrases associated though they may be with high 
personalities’’.* 

He remained Minister for Education from January 1921 
to May, 192fl. His view^s regarding dyarchy were stated at 
length in his evidence before the Muddiman Committee and 
were daily expounded in the Leader. Chintamani organised 
the Nationalist Party, under wdiosc colour the Liberals sailed 
after 192f{, and wTich adopted ‘ methods of Parliamentary 
opportunism’’. “It is now the one organ in the province to 
which educated Indians look for information and guidance 


' Young India, August 1920. 

8 The Leader, May 31, 1918. 
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on political questions”.’ “Members who oppose the 
Nationalists are promptly pilloried in its columns/’^ with the 
result that though Liberalism, defeated at polls, still shaped 
the public opinion of the Province and eclipsed other parties 
and the Leader became a problem even to the Government 
which considered very seriously the expedient of promoting 
or subsidizing a pro-Government newspaper.^ Likewise its 
criti(jue of tbf work of the R. T. Cs w^as ejuite revealing. 

It is not j 'Ossible to gi\'c a resume of the comments of the 
Leader on various political events till Chintamani’s death in 
1941. Its exposition and elucidation of political issues and 
its appreciation or criticism of political personalities imparted 
political education to its readers, and infused a public spirit 
in them and by initiating discussion on public (jucstions inter¬ 
ested other parties to unfold their viewpoint and thus raise 
the status of his countrymen in the eyes of the nders. By its 
scathing criticism of the high-handedness of the authorities, 
it helped to obtain redress of the grievances of the people. 

Chinlamani did not believe in the national education 
which formed a plank of Gandhiji’s non-co-operation move¬ 
ment. He wrote under the caption ‘Independent Education” 
that “Our education cannot improve by cutting off connec¬ 
tion with government and sitting under the grove of mango 
trees. Besides, the government being the most pow'erful 
agency that a country possesses all new schemes rely for their 
success on government support”.^ 

In respect of economic policy, he attributed India’s 
poverty to the Imperialistic policy of the Government and 
very often dittoed Adam’s remark, “India is the richest of 
Countries and Indians are the poorest people”. The Leader 
was protectionist and a protagonist of the big industries. 
Its comments on Labour problems and unemployment also 

^ 2»Report on the working of the Reformed Constitution, 
Vol. II. (1926). j>. 209. 

<The Leader, Dec. 22, 1920. 

F. 60 
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impressed u})on the Government the urgency of tlie 
problems. 

After the Surat Split, Pherozeshah Mehta was at the 
spearhead of the Congress activities. He was a terror both 
to the ultra-nationalist and the anti-nationalist cliques. 
Lovat Frazer, the then editor of the Times of India was 
straining all his nerves to present the re-election of Pheroze¬ 
shah to the Bombay Corporation.^ Pherozeshah wanted 
a Liberal daily newspaper which coidd serve as the mouth¬ 
piece of the Bombay Liberals because the Indu Prakash and 
the Native Olfinioii proved inadequate for the purpose. So, 
in 1912 the Indian Newspaper Company was floated by a 
board of directors including jehangir Petit, Setalvad etc. 
wdth Phcrozesliah as its chairman. Mr. B. C. Horniman 
who had served on the Manchester (iuardian and later on the 
‘Statesman’ was appointed the editor and the paper was styled 
the Bombay Chronicle. The first issue of the paper came 
out on March -1, 1913. The paper was priced at one anna 
per copy. It was an unusual thing. The Times of India 
was sold for four annas per cojjy. This anxiety and lavish 
concern about the first issue and fixation of such a low price 
conclusively prove the maturity of public opinion and give 
us an idea of the importance' that the Press had how acquired 
for the running of a political party. 

Horniman was well-known for his impartial judgement 
and nationalist views. It is said that during the protest in 
Calcutta over the Partition of Bengal he had walked in the 
procession barefooted through the streets, wearing Indian 
costume. Under the dictatorship of such an exceptionally able 
writer, the paper acquired an enormous power in the land. 
The firm direction exercised over its policy by Pherozeshah 
Mehta as chairman of the Board, while it added weight and 
dignity to its expression of opinion, prevented it from straying 


1 M. Barns: Indian Press, p. 331. 
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into wild and dangerous paths.^ The paper, before long, be¬ 
gan to exercise a very sobre influence over public affairs. 
Pherozeshah’s interest in the career of his pet child was in¬ 
tense. He was glad to see that the Bombay Chronicle merci¬ 
lessly attacked cant, injtisice and hyj^ocrisy wherc-cvcr it 
found them. Il became a terror to those in authoi ity. I'he 
paper rendered gicat services to tlie oppressed Indians of 
South Africa during their passi\'e resistance campaign in 1913. 
Gokhale mentioned the services of the Bombay Chronicle 
and the Leader in his struggle in South Africa. C. Y. Chinta- 
rnani has recorded that Montagu, when Secretary of Slate for 
India declared that the Bombay Chronicle was the most bril¬ 
liantly written paper in India, all due to Mr. Horniman’s 
talents. Chintamani also mentions that Horniman was 
among the severe critics of Mr. Montagu s scheme * 

After the death of Pherozeshah Mehta in 1915, the paper 
threatened to adopt the policy of militant nationalism. 
Setalvad became the chairman of the Board and Rustom K. 
R. Cama—the managing director. There arose a difference 
of opinion about current political topics between the directors 
and Horniman with the bulk ol the editorial staff resigned. 
A meeting of the shareholders of the Company was held and 
the conduct of the directors was criticised for creating a situa¬ 
tion in which Horniman had to resign. 1 he directors were 
removed and a new Board wdth Jinnah as Chairman, jamna- 
das Dwarkadas, Jayakar and others as members, was elected. 

In connection wdth the Dharw^ar Shooting Case. 
Venkatram of the reporting stall of the Paper made emjuiries 
and his report was published in the paper. A libel suit was 
filed in the Bombay High Court by Painter, the Collector of 
Dharwar, and Police officers against the Indian Newspaper 
Company. A decree w'^as given against the Company with 
heavy damages. It w'as impossible for the Company to bear 

^ H. P. Mody: Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Vol. II, p. 6‘{9. 

“Bombay Chronicle, jubilee Number, March 3, 1938. 
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the heavy loss. So it ran into liquidation and N. M. Cania 
purchased the concern and formed the Associated Ncw.spapn 
Company and began to run the pajjer. 

Horniman defied an irate C»overnor of Bombay and ivas 
deported to England in 1919. He saw a loophole in the 
immigration restrictions and re-entered India after seven 
years. He made fun of the Judge in Allahabad and made 
him look funnier by defying his warrant of arrest. 

Apart from Horniman's personal services to the cause of 
Indian Journalism, he trained a brilliant galaxy or distin¬ 
guished journalists such as Pothan Joseph; Brelvi, G. S. 
Raghvan etc. “With his unerring instinct for news, w’ith a 
sense of duty that never faltered, and a temper that was never 
ruHled, Horniman w'as an unfailing inspiration to younger 
men who worked under him”.* No journalist in India ins¬ 
pired greater personal devotion than Horniman. 

The advent of Dr. Annie Besant in Indian politics 
brought a re-orientation of the national movement. She 
wrote to Mehta and Naoroji whether the Congress would 
take the direction of a National movement embodying reli¬ 
gious, educational and social as well as political reforms." 
The two advised Mrs. Besant to keep the political movement 
separate.'’ To embody the four-fold ideas she started the 
Commonweal on January 2, 1914. The paper announced'* 
a broadbased policy of liberalism in religion and advocated 
comprehensive social and educational reforms to make the 
educational system more nationalistic in outlook. In politics, 
it stood for an early grant of self-government to India to be 
achieved by union, love and co-operation rather than by 
hatred and non-co-operation. 

1 ‘Half A Century ol Indian Journalism’, The Indian Press Year 
Book, 1951. 

“ Besant; The Future of Indian Politics, p. 49. 

» Ibid., p. 50. 

* Ibid., p. 52, seq. 
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In 1914, Besain went to England to promote Indian in¬ 
terests but she failed because England was faced with the 
question of Irish Home Rule. Yet she impressed upon the 
English people that “the price of India’s loyalty is India’s free¬ 
dom”. On her return slie started a daily newspaper to ad¬ 
vocate the same policy as that of the Commonweal. She pur¬ 
chased tlic Madras Standard and renamed it the Neu) India 
(July 14, 192'IV* The New India urged that an attempt 
should be made to win self-government or Home Rule and 
said that piece-meal reforms would not serve the purpose. 
After Home Rule was attained, reforms would be introduced. 
In an article on National Education’ she pleaded that the 
Banaras Hindu University should be a National’ not a 
‘Government’ University and should have power to make 
its own curricula and should be controlled by Indians. She 
wrote in her paper, “let an Englishman imagine wiiat Eton 
and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge would be if they were 
held.... by Germans, would they any longer be nursurics of 
English heroism, of English j)airiotism?”' 

I he New India and the Commonweal organised the pro- 
pagainla in favour of the Home Rule with stirring articles 
and unique outspokenness. The Commonweal popularised 
‘Home rule’ by advertising the personnel and the programme 
of mock Parliaments.” The measures discussed in them were 
published and circulated, llie New India Political pamph¬ 
lets flooded the country with argujuent, facts, figures, making 
the national cause better understood and enabling Indian 

• Margarita Barns ascribed the birth of ‘New India’ to the nation¬ 
al movement followed by the outbreak of the World War I. Dr. 
Besant categorically denies it, saying that the War did not break out 
until August and that India did make a move towards self-government 
as a result of the War. She appears to be right as War broke out on 
August 4, 1914 and the Commonweal appeared on Jan. 2, 1914 and 
the New India on July 14, 1914. It is true that these papers gained 
momentum after tlie War, 

1 New India, July 23, 1914. 

* The Commonweal, Feb. 12, 1915, pp. 125—126. 
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Patriots to think more earnestly of it. How India Wrough, 
tor Freedom,’ a narrative of the Congress from 1885 to Kn -j 
first appeared in Commonweal and was later on published in 
the form of a book. 

The New India tried to make it clear to the older men 
of the Congress that the separate organisation of the Home 
Rule League would in no tvay weaken the Congress. It 
assured them that is would not l>e started if the Indian 
leaders disapproved of it.' And again in yet another issue of 
New India Be.sant reiterated the same assurance.'' 

The Commonweal and the New India played a distinc¬ 
tive role in bringing about unanimity between the two 
W'ings of the Congress and the Muslim League. Naturally 
the vigilant eye of the Government tried to locate 
the evil spot and security of Rs. 2,000/- was demanded from 
the New India. After its forfeiture, a further security of Rs. 
10,000/- was imposed. Dr. Besant filed an appeal in the 
Privy Council and thus the paper could save its security and 
the Press. Such attacks worked up the national feelings. Sym¬ 
pathy poured in from all sides. Horniman of the Bombay 
Chronicle and Kelkar of the Maratha went to Madras and 
offered help, riie National movement got a powerful fillip. 
Mrs. Besant was later interned. This intensified the move¬ 
ment still further. The situation was eased only when 
Montagu made the famous announcement of August 1917. 

The August Declaration of the Secretary of State and the 
resultant M. C. Report opened a new era in Indian Politics. 

It drove a wedge into the Congress and the nationalist group¬ 
ed themselves into a separate party. About this time another 
well-known Liberal paper was started. It was named the 
Servant of India. It was a venture of the Servants of India 
Society—the nursery of National warriors and social servants 


iNew India, Dec. 31, 1915. 
a Ibid., Jan. 6. 1916. 
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of the country in particular and humanity in general. It was 
a weekly journal and was first published on February 19, 
1918, the third anniversary of the death of Gokhale. The 
paper was edited by V. S. Srinivas Sasiri, one of the strongest 
pillars of the Liberal Party. The Servant of India in its first 
number .said that the name of Gokhale 

“stands for certain national aims and ideals, certain 
ways of thinking, and certain methods of public acti¬ 
vity whic Ii iiavc gained wide acceptance in the country 
outside the small circle of his regular followers. But 
they arc in a peril today of txung lost to view in the 
vertex of jiopular ideas into which many streams of 
varying cjuality and colour are incessantly pouring 
their contents. Some use then there may be in an 
attempt to preserve the identity of Mr. Gokhale’s 
teaching and draw guidance from them in the jjer- 
plexities of public life". 

Through the paper the co-operation of Ciokhale’s friend 
and associates was sought so that a great tradition might be 
maintained. Lhe papci received the reijuisite co-operation 
and contributed immensely to the growth and integration of 
Liberal thought and philosophy. 

To the same Servants of India Society goes the credit of 
launching another Liberal paper, entitled the Hitavad of 
Nagpur which also incessantly and worthily expounded the 
Liberal creed. 

In fact, the inauguration and working of dyarchy formed 
the heyday of the Liberal Party. Mahatma Gandhi’s emer¬ 
gence in Indian politics threw them into the second line of 
defence. But credit has got to be given to them that even 
from that position, their political philosophy, social thought 
and their activities in implementation thereof contributed 
not a little to the constitutional advance and social amelio¬ 
ration of the land. The Liberal Papers tried to keep intact 
their policy and adhered to their creed and reacted according 




10 llic sitiutions avaur! by nciwicls. moicnwnts nml qc.tnrr 
by the British Govcnimcnt. No iwpoimu new Liinn! 
organ belongs to the post-dvarchy period. Mention uki) 
however be made of Ihc Pioneer during the editorship ol Mr. 
F. V\'. Wilson when it also put in its quantum of contribution 
to l.ibcral policy. One example of its attitude may be cited 
(o point out the change in the policy of the paper. In respect 
of the Searchlight incident referred to above, the Pioneer in 
an editorial under the heading A Foolish Government’ wrote. 


"The action of the government is childish and if 
there was the slightest real clement of popular control, 
the people responsible for the letter which is signed b) 
the Chief Secretary to the Government should be im¬ 
mediately dismissed from office”. 


REVIEW : 

Noav we arc in a position to recapitulate the services 
of the Liberal Press to the growth of Indian Liberalism. 
The first and foremost services of the Liberal press consisted 
in that it gave a form and a .shape to Liberal ideology. It 
functioned as a vSehool of Liberal politics. It enunciated 
the liberal creed and in its light viewed) and reviewed 
the day-to-day events—political, social, economic and 
religious. It laid down one particular point of view of look¬ 
ing at different questions of the day. Now thei'e could be 
no mistaking about it. Even an outsider could have a defi¬ 
nite idea of the Liberal approach to things and events and 
if felt attracted by its charm was free to own it. 

By evolving a particular perspective of looking at things, 
it inaugurated a way for others. Thus the Liberal approach 
was followed by the orthodox approach, the extremist ap¬ 
proach and other approaches with slight or wide variations. 
When people see one yard-stick of measuring things, they in¬ 
vent others according to their ingenuity. Thus the Liberal 
press by the enunciation of its own viewpoint initiated dis- 
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cussion oi political and social questions and thus helped to 
sweep off not only the prevailing intellectual torpor, but 
called forth the unused ingenuity and inventiveness of the 
nation which would otherwise have died out or abused in a 
wrong way. 

The Liberal Press acted as a social educator, a political 
tutor, a religious teacher and an economic adviser to the 
educated classes of the country. Through them, the new 
enlightenment filtered down into the masses. When the 
fullest adumbrations of politics reached the educated classes 
and through them the masses, there was all round national 
awakening. 

The Liberal Press by its keen vigilance served as a check, 
however feeble, on the conduct of the Government despite 
its alien character. When Delhi and Whitehall saw in the 
tone and tempo of the Liberal Press the trend of Indian poli¬ 
tics, they more often than not tried to attune their policy to 
it. Two examples will suffice to prove this. Holding of the 
first R. T. C. even before the publication of the Simon Report 
and the summoning of the third after a Government declara¬ 
tion to the contrary, were taken up under the pressure of the 
Liberal Press.* 

Not is this all. The Liberal Press did something more. 
When the Congress movements—non-co-operation, civil dis¬ 
obedience, etc. were in the fullest swing, the Idberal press 
most heroically and in an essentially national spirit tried to 
criticise the non-co-operation and other programmes of the 
Gandhian Congress to keep them on the right path. And 
even Gandhiji saw wit in that comment and criticism and in 
the Thirties and Forties, the Liberal leaders and their Press 
gained the honourable position of advisers to Gandhiji and 
other Congress leaders. 


• See details in Chapter IX. 
F. 61 
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111 the very nature of things, it is impossible to assess the 
exact measure of the influence exercised by the Liberal Press 
in the tumultuous years from 1942 to 1947, on the views and 
decisions of either the Congress or the Government. But 
its role as the uncompromising advocate of the immediate 
grant of Dominion Status to India, its unflinching opposition 
to the (internment’s policy of repression, and despite political 
differences, its championship of the rights of the Congress all 
were undeniably great national services. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 
FEDERATION OF INDIA 

(As determined by Resolutions passed by the Federation 
at its sessions held in the years 1919, 1920, 1^23, 

1924. 192’^ and 1927) 

1. The object ot the National Liberal Federation oi 
India and its component organizations is the attainment by 
constitutional means of Swaraj (Responsible Self-Govern¬ 
ment and Dominion Status for India) at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Federation and its component organizations will 
aim at a higher standard of national efficiency by means of 
administrative reforms, the wider spread of education, the 
improvement of public health, economic development, the 
promotion of inter-communal unity and the amelioration 
of the condition of the backward classes of the population. 

2. The Indian Association and the Bengal National 
Liberal League, Calcutta; the National Liberal Association 
of Western India, Bombay; the Madras Liberal League, 
Madras; the United Provinces Liberal Association, Allahabad; 
the Punjab Liberal League, Lahore; the National Inberal 
League of the Central Provinces. Nagpur; the Berar I.iberal 
League, Akola ; the Deccan Sabha, Poona, and other Liberal 
Associations or League which may adopt the objects and 
methods of the National Liberal Federation and may be re¬ 
cognised in this behalf by the Indian National Liberal Coun¬ 
cil shall be component parts of the National Liberal Federa¬ 
tion of India. 

3. The work of the Federation shall be carried on 
between one annual session and another by a council called 
the Indian National Liberal Council, consisting of the office- 
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bearers, five members nominated by the President and not 
more than twenty five members from each province elected 
by the Federation at the annual session. 

4. The office-bearers shall be the President of the last 
previous annual session of the Federation, who shall be the 
Chairman of the Council; the ex-President, who shall be Vice- 
Chairman, and one or more General Secretaries. 

5. E\ ery member of the Council shall pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 25/-. 

6. The member of the Associations or Leagues which 
are component parts of the Federation and such other persons 
as may be elected by their committees are eligible for mem¬ 
bership of the annual session of the Federation. Every mem¬ 
ber who attends a session shall pay such fee as may be fixed 
by the reception committee. 

7. The Indian National Liberal Council is authorized 
to set up a working committee and to delegate to it such 
functions as it may deem fit, and further, to constitute from 
time to time standing or special committees to deal with speci¬ 
fic subjects or matters. Standing and special committees 
may co-opt as members Liberals as well as other persons who 
approve of the general policy of the Federation, but do not 
belong to any Ihberal organization. The number or co- 
<jpied members may not exceed one-third of the total number 
ol members of a committee. 

8. Every reception committee shall remit to the general 
secretary or secretaries after the conclusion of the annual 
session the equivalent of fiftj pounds sterling for financing 
work in England in the furtherance of India’s cause. 
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